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ASYERTISEKENT. 



In this ingenious production, the chief aim 
of the author is, to impress upon the minds of 
parents and guardians the importance of con- 
veying fnformation to their young friends re- 
specting the pernicious effects of vice, and the 
beneficial influence of virtue; and to illustrate, 
by a variety of examples, what he considers 
the most effectual means of checking irregular 
propensities in the youthful mind. This, he 
thinks, is to be effected, not merely by reason* 
ing and precept, but by experience and exam- 
ple : — the offender, he alleges, must be made 
to feel, in some measure, the ill effects of his 
depravity; otherwise every mode of correc- ^ 
tion will prove ineffectual. In this simple, 
but interesting little work, which describes 
the juvenile adventures of the family of a 
wealthy citizen, who considered the moral 
improvement of his children as paramount to 
every other earthly concern, the petty delin- 
quencies of childhood are judiciously exem- 
plified, and suitable preventatives most suc- 
cearfuUy applied. 
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ADDRESS TO PARENTS. 



b design of this book it to ftm, in tlw minds of childm, 
^^ is generally called, a good disposition. Perhaps the most 
eflectnal method of attaining this end is, to maice them fully ae- 
qnainted with the nature of things ; not merely with their dis- 
tiBgoishing qualities, but with their intrinsic value. Hence a 
jttt estimate of their effects ought to be presented to the youth- 
M mind, as it is chiefly owing to this circumstance that afleo- 
tion or averaion to them is naturally produced. 

The truth of this remark may be exemplified by the following 
iUnstration : — Give a child, five years old, a guinea and a brass 
eoonter of the same size ; make him distinguish the difference 
of their colour, show him that one is lighter than the other, and 
Vn ha«<e oonreyed to him all the knowledge respecting them 
which can be obtained from their mere inspection. But to make 
bim comprehend the tbIuc of each, tell him how many sweet- 
Aeits and playthings he can purchase with the guinea ; that the 
eovnter is a mere toy, and is worth nothing ; and he will then be 
able to make a just distinction between them. Upon the same 
prindple, teach him that envy is the uneasiness felt on perceiv- 
»g the happiness of others, and you have then given him a oor- 
led definitioa of it ; but point out to him its dreadful effects^ ia 
ihseiBiBplo of BiiiBai^ (p. 170, 171,) wbo itm to a^\AX»^\s^ ^ 
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that she could neither eat, drink, nor sleep ; and this displa 
will strike a child so much more forcibly than mere precept, thi 
he will thereby hate envy. 

But here a question naturally occurs, — Why do children n 
main indifferent, when the characteristics of envy are pointed oi 
to them, but feel an abhorrence on reading a description of il 
effects ? The answer is simply this : — Children are never affed 
ed by abstract reasoning. While they only know a thing b 
certain distinct characters, they remain indifferent to it ; but B 
sooner are they persuaded that it will afford them pain or pleai 
ure, than it becomes an object of aversion or .desire. Suppost 
for example, that my son has never seen any green grapes < 
winter cherries, and that I have instructed him so clearly i 
what respects they differ, that he has a correct notion of ihe api 
cies of plant to which they belong, I might then say, that he hi 
a just conception of both ; but would this make him love ll 
one better than the other ? No. But place some winter chenii 
and green grapes before him, and he will be instantly attiaetc 
to the cherries by their inviting colour. AAer tasting boi 
however, he will learn to distrust appearances, and piefer ll 
grapes. 

To carry the illustration still further . — Suppose, thai, MB 
day, when the cherries and grafts are again brought befofe- hii 
he has a violent toothache, and that he is assured the -gripi 
will cool his tooth, but increase the pain, while the dierries bm 
probaUy mitigate it ; which will he now prefer 7 The choiii 
undoubtedly. By this means we lAay direct the incHnatioa «f 
child to choose what ia best fiw him, if we only know howt 
make him rightly comprehend the pleasure or pain which m 
tain things produce. 

What has been said of grapes and cherries may, in like bm 
ner be applied to vice and folly, to the duty which we owe 1 
Qod, our neigtibours, and ourselves. If the love of God be vr 
resented as a deslie to do his wiW^ani ^ca as the Tiolatir 
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Uskw, children may uiHientaiid the meaning of both tliese 
tffini: bnt if they are not taught to conceive the happiness aris- 
ing from the former course of conduct, and the misery resulting 
fiom the latter, they will remain as indifferent to either as the 
child was to the fruit, which he only knew from description. 
% a the reason, I believe, why many children, who have 
iDerely committed to memory a number of fine maxims, neglect 
to ptictise the virtues which they can so well describe ; but> 
vlien taught by experience, they will prefer that mode of con- 
duct, from which they expect the greater satisfaction. Besides, 
» pleasure and pain are feelings, hence I infer, that desire or 
tvenion for either arises in the mind, in proportion to the con- 
ttption which it forms of their nature. 

For example, if I wished to make a child detest idleness, and 
Itfaoold say to him, — " Idleness, my dear chil^, is a vice which 
Ottkes a man discontented, injures his health, and ruins his cir- 
cVDttanoes ;' I believe this description would not produce much 
*ftct upon him, because he cannot form a right idea of it ; but 
if I tell him, — 'There was once a farmer, named Brown, who 
^ a very idle fellow,' and describe him as in p. 96, then the 
^^ will conceive the misery resulting ihim idleness, and his 
'^^m will rise in indignation against it. 

hom these remarks it may be seen, how the moral instruction 
(>f children may be conducted with the most success ; and as the 
<ibject I have in view, in this treatise, is to form good disposi- 
tioDs in the minds of children, I have therefore, in the following 
little tales, exhibited the value and effects of those things which 
^ most necessary for them to know, and endeavored to ren- 
^ them so obvious to the senses, that, while they strike the 
^Imagination, they may leave an impression on the heart. 

It may be imagined that I have overlooked a few subjects ; 
^t this omission did not arise from forgetfulness. Thus I have 
mot attempted in any tale, to show the useMnesa of ma!|^\t«S»&^ 
^ose children bare no inunediate connecXioix '?i\\)ql >^«ai\ vmI 
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because, in infiucy, they oaght to consider their parents a 
teachers in that light ; but I trust I haTe mentioned most of tl 
moral subjects with which children ought to be acquainted. 

1 now present this book to parents and teachers, eamettl 
wishing that it may have a due effect in rendering the youtbfi 
mind more obedient and complying, more patient and ind«sli 
ous, and inclined to every Tirtue. But I must say a few won 
concerning the right use of it. I do not think it will be proda 
tive of much good, if children are allowed to read it as th 
please ; for they will be so eager to finish the reading of eai 
tale, that the truths delineated would be perhaps unnoticed, ai 
leave as little impression as those dry precepts, which many p 
rents continually repeat with so little success. 

When too much good advice is given at once, it generally pr 
duces little or no effect ; therefore it would be advisable that p 
rents should relate the tales themselves ; but not for an hour t 
gether, or in the cold tone of instruction, otherwise their tronli 
and mine will be in a great measure lost. Advantage sboa 
rather be taken, when children are desirous of having somethi] 
told them. When the tale is begun, it may be sometimes an 
denly broken off* ; and if they show a disposition to hear t! 
whole, they may be told that it is suspended for the present 
exercise their patience ; but that, if they behave well, the relate 
will be continued some other day. 

In this manner, their desire to hear the tales will be excite 
and the relations will appear to be a reward, which is alwa 
more pleasing to children than instruction. The tales, mu 
however, be told with warmth and interest, or they will ha 
little effect ; the different parts recited in character, nay, vr> 
the voice and manner of the persons, whose history is recordc 
should be assumed ; and reference may be made, with advanta| 
to the engravings, as these w\V\ \tn?gti%aa ^^ to:\\!A& ^^ ^V^v\^ 
more efectually t b!^«? verbal descx^igidaa, V^>aftu >Xs2» *\^ ^ 
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te qoMdons which they pot will enable yum to diecoTer,wh(etli- 
• they baTe comprehended yoor instructioBs. 

It woold be useful, when childien eommit a fiuUt, to relate the 
ftory which represents the bad oonseqaenoes of such a TieOi or 
die excellence of the contrary Tirtoe. However, this roust be 
done with caution) for, if it be delivered in an angry tone, chil* 
dren will be thereby discouraged and disgusted. When anger is 
Astsd, and composure legained, let the tale most apphcable be 
poteted out, laying particular emphasis on the bad effects which 
Mtorally follow, not as a punishment, but as a consequence. 

As many persons, who have not the talent of telling a story 

lldl, would find this tery irksome, therefore I would advise 
them to make the children read the tales aloud, and, after every 
two or three periods, ask them some pertinent questions, which 
umild keep up their attention and quicken their ingenuity. 

An affectionate mother may say, * Where can I find a person 
vho possesses sufficient patience and experience to instruct my 
diildren in this manner V 

*Bladam, since you have sufficient sense and tenderness to be 
anxious about the person to whom you entrust the education of 
your children, I respect you, and with pleasure offer my advice. 
The most proper person to form tbe character of your children is ..r 
yourself. 

< Tour sex has undeniably more tenderness than ours ; your 
firice is more soft and persuasive, and more easily insinuates it- 
self into the hearts of children, which will enable you to give a 
gieater degree of interest and fiuniliarity to the tales, than can 
be done by any other person. 

* To you belongs the pleasing task of forming their temperti 
and giving them habits of virtue ; which, if you persevere in 
will amply recompense yon for your tioubk, ttDd, Va xVmit^ W 
amae your most agreeable relaxation. 

'The society of your children, which was, -petYvKpA) aoBW^aana^ 
MlittJeukBome toyoa, will soon, when yon neejaio\»\» '« 
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praw thtfn« jbeeonM yovur^^iuratt eDJoyment, tnd yoo will taalt 
.the sweet pleasures of mattmal inliiiiacyi a eordjal of whieh. 
! many mothers deprive. themaelTes. Your modest, blooming* 
.. obedient daughters i your robust, actiTe sons, full of honesty ap^. 
goodness ofiieaft, will procure you. more respect than the.mostj 
costly ornaments {and: when yott see 4iem free from prejndiosfi 
and silly ftetfnlneso, and find in erery. word the expression of inc. 
nocenee, good sense, and oontentment,.you-wiU bmn the flcmm. 
ing refleetioB'of having laid* thtf fiMmdatioDof all -this.-yonisell^- 
Ah, what a thought ! would yon give it up for all the jewehi fii 
the world ? 

*Bat if particular dreurastances should prevent you from in- 
structing your children, search for a young man of sound under- 
standing and irreproachable morals, who will good-humoredly 
take a part in all the diTcrsions of children, and make their very 
toys instruct them. 

* When you have found such a man, confide in him, and be not 
so anxious about the extent of his learning as the goodness of, 
his heart/-^a virtuous disposition is more to be valued than Lat* 
in or Greek. Let him every day relate to your children some 
little tale, and yoo will soon see the happy efiS^sts of such a modat 
of instruction.* 

This book may not produce every desirable effect ; but, if I do 
not debefve myself, it possesses advantages which the generality 
of books destined for children do not,-^«8 it is suited to engage 
their attenticta, stnd ^tablish ifound principles in their hearts. 
To inculcate usdhi instruction, in a tone of command, is studi- 
ously avoided ; because even a good action, which might be per* 
formed with pleasure from a voluntary principle, become disa- 
greeable when it is commanded. 

Thus, if you give a boy a top, and show him how to use i^ 
you w tisnillantly see with what pleasure he will whip it ; Imt 
ahoald yo^ order him to whip it an hour every day, he will find 
M Ataufred jneteneea to avoid the employmmU Otv^GKifiA a bottl' 
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«f VIM, 9MillMr of wmUr, ia « room, wd tc^ the boy ttet witer 
is.Ytiy wbolefloaw, -and wist Tery hintfol to childran ; if be hat 
ACiOT been aeoQitoaMd to winfl, bo irill manifeft no iaclinatloB 
tolMto it ; bat i^ in a oommuidinf tone, be it told not to drink 
ityiiO'Vill immediately k»g lor tbe Interdicted bererage. 

Bach ia the p e rv e reit y of human natnre, that, though laws may 
compel men to do good and avoid evil, yet they will neter make 
diem love Tirtoe nor hate noe ; therefoee IJMwe endearored, in 
this tieatiae, to afoid eiery thing which appearB like lows or 
commanda. 

Thoogh this.book.does not contain any allnsion to the dirina 
ADthoritf Christianity, it nerertheleas ooroprises the sublime 
doctrines which he came to promulgate. One of his principal 
.employments, when in this world, was to oonTcrt men from the 
error of their ways, by delineating, in parables, the direful effects 
of Tioe, and the happmess arismg from rirtue. 

When children are sufficiently instructed in the principles 

contained in this little work, they may be taught tbe knowledge 

of Jesus Christ, his character, his doctrines, his precepts, his 

dmth, resurrection, and glorification. When they have receiYed 

meh instmotion, their minds will be prepared to believe and act 

la t manner suitable to the Christian profession. 

■Bolan concluding, I ought not, however, to forget an impor- 

tut remark, — ^viz. that this book only points out the method of 

Baking children love virtue and hate vice ; but much discipline 

ii required to mak6 them practise the one and avoid the other. 

Vvthis purpose, the mind must be strengthened, aad good habits 

ioqaire^ } ior» without this discipline, not even affection for vir- 

^ irill be sufficient to produce it. A whole volume might be 

^ttc» on this subject, but I shall cootent myself with giving 

^ twp following rules : — 

.Fimt,. endeavor to procure for your children opportunities of 
gtttilying the good inclinations which your narrations have ex- 
cited. Too may haf9, perhapSi for example, laVaedL Vn >^«m. ^ 
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detiie to obey you ; tlwro f ow, in order to Umi tkem daily to 
pnciise obedience,coinin>nd them lometimes to do a thing, witli- 
ont telling them the reason for it, and oocaaionally to give up 
what is dear to them, at the same time oonyindng them that 
they act wisely in obeying you ; for eTery yirtue is a habit, and 
habits are only to be acquired, by constantly adhering to the 
tame mode of action. 

Secondly, always jndge and act as you would wish your child- 
ren to do, for they pay more attention to your actions than yoor 
words ; and if the one contradict the other, they will not beliera 
your words, but imitate your actions. Thus, though you may 
have shown them the deformity of anger ; yet if, on every trifling 
occasion, you suffer yourselves to be actuated by passion, and 
are thereby led to use impsoper expressions, children will not 
believe that anger is so very hateful, when their parents indnlga 
it. I know from experience, that children learn bad habits from 
parents and servants ; therefore, in education, nothing is of more 
consequence than good example. 

I ooDciude by ofiering this book to parents and teachers, witt 
a sincere wish that it may answer the end piroposed hy ito av 
thor , and great will be his reward if it prove to be useful. If 
prevent any of those prejudices which diminish human hapf 
ness, — if it excite, in the rising generation, a love of virtue an^ 
detestation of vice, — if it unite the bonds which subsist betwv 
parents and children, and give to the former a relish for doir 
tic enjoyments, the author's labor has not been in vain. 

The pleasures so eagerly pursued in society are generally < 
ly, and commonly fiiil in producing the expected delight ; w 
as, in the bosoms of our fomilies, felicity is always withi' 
reach, and that, too, of the most refined character. Don 
happiness gives a relish to every other enjojrment, but n 
it, the greatest prosperity can affinrd us no lasting satisfii 
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CHiPTEBI. 




N the city of Bristol lired an honest 
and industrious merchant, whose 
name was Jones. He had been 
so attentive to business, that in the 
course of ten or twelve years he 
acquired a considemble fortune, 
sufficient to procure not only die 
necessaries but the luxuries of life. 
He had a fine flower garden, and 
his house was decorated with beautiful pictures ; 
besides, he could aflbrd to ride in a coach, and en- 
joy many pleasures which men may live content- 
^y wid^out ; therefore he 'Uras called i^ rich man. 
DUt, amongst all the beautiful things which he 
possessed,* none of them were so dear to him as his 
wife and his two children, Charles and Mary. 
After the fatigue of business, he always relaxed 
bimself in their society ; and a cheerful look from 
his wife, or a kiss from fiis children, afforded him 
i&ore deliffht than all the finery around him. He 
^Idom relished any pleasure unless his family 
^ed in it, and he was ynstantly contriving such 
unasements as were instructive. When he walked 
in his garden, or in the fields, to taste the sweet 
i&oming air, and hear the birds sing, or sought the 
cool shaide in the evening, they genei«\V] ^j^qov^- 
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nied him, unless the children had mishehaved ; but 
this seldom happened^or they really were good ; 
and, though they had iroe of the faults common to 
children, yet they were anxious to please their 
parents, and everybody. One day, Mr. Jones and 
his family were seated by the side of a rivulet, at a 
little distance from home, eating cherries, which 
they had brought along with them ; the. fish were 
sporting in the water, and he was relating many 
wonderful things of these animals, which a gracious 
Grod had created to live in the water, when the 
noise of a carriage interrupted him. 

The children listened eagerly to the sound, and 
looked wistfully up to their father's face, as if to 
ask leave to run to the road side to see it. He 
smiled, waved his hand, and away they both ran, 
and saw a beautiful coach, drawn by four black 
prancing horses. * Make haste, make haste, 
father,' cried they, ' come and see this fine car- 
riage !' Mr. Jones was willing to indulge them ; 
but the gentleman in the coach seeing him ad- 
vance, stopped it, and, leaping out, caught Mr. 
Jones by the hand, and shook it cordially, saying, 
* How glad I am in thus accidentally meeting you ; 
for I was just returning disappointed from your 
house, where I hoped to find you.' 

Mr. Jones invited Sir William, for he was a baro- 
net, to sit down and partake of their little feast ; 
but he excused himself, because his stomach was 
weak, and he was afraid of the evening air. * I 
came,' added he, * to request your company at 
my country seat to-morrow, to celebrate my birth- 
day, and I shall be happy to see Mrs. Jones and 
the children ; I know she is unwilling to leave 
the little ones at home.' 
They began to smile, and made %\g;os \o ea.t.\i 
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Other, as much as to say, ' Yes, i¥e shall go ; our 
father will go, and take usmth him.' Mr. Jones, 
who saw by the countenflBes of his wife and 
children, that they wished him to go, readily as- 
sented ; and the children jumped for joy as they 
attended Sir William to the carriage. 

On their return, they seated themselves again 
round their basket of cherries, and could talk of 
nothing but the pleasure they expected to enjoy 
next day. 

During the walk home they were full of little 
projects, and asked so many questions, that they 
arrived at their own door before they were aware 
of it. A servant was immediately sent to hire a 
coach, and to order it exactly at five o'clock in the 
morning. When the children were sent to bed, 
their parents, after kissing them, and bidding 
them good night, desired them to remember to rise 
early, and dress themselves in time, that the coach 
might not have to wait for them. 

Mary, who was up before four, roused the w^hole 
house, and ran from room to room, singing and 
dancing. When she saw her mother ready to go 
down stairs, she returned to her own room to look 
for her bonnet. Suddenly she dropped her song, 
and remained silent near the closet door, on the 
floor of which her bonnet lay ; she had tossed it 
carelessly there when she returned from paying a 
visit with her mother. Her brother saw her eyes 
fuU of tears,, and inquired what was the matter 
that she would not come and play with him. 

' Let me alone,' said she, * I do not know what 
I shall do.' He ran half crying to his mother to 
know the cause ; — ' What have you done to 
Mary ?' said be, in a sorrowful tone •, * fot ^^ 
were laughing and playing together )us\ novi , wA\ 
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ana sure I have not vexed her ; yet she turnt het 
back upon me, and w^not speak to me.' 

While he was 8petBbff,the maid brought in thci 
breakfast ; and his mother said, ' Go, call voor 
sister, and I shall hear what is the matter with ner.' 
He went, but soon returned, saying, ' My sister 
cannot eat any breakfast this morning.' 

* Not eat any breakfast !' repeated the tender 
mother, * go again, and desire her to come to me 
directly.' 

Poor Mary came in trembling, her eyes red with 
weeping, and hung down her head. Behind 
her, in her hand, she held a muslin bonnet, that 
her mother had made for her when she went last 
' to visit her cousins, which was all covered with 
dirt, and unfit to wear. 

' How has this happened V inquired Mrs. Jones. 

' Oh, my dear mother, forgive me,' sobbed out 
the weeping girl, * and indeed 1 will never in my 
life again neglect to put my bonnet in the box.' 

Mr. Jones entered, and, seeing Mary in tears, 
and his wife, whom he had left a moment before 
very cheerful, now grave and displeased, inquired 
the cause. She pointed to the dirty, rumpled 
bonnet, while Mary, seizing her father's hand, re- 
peated her lamentations. 

* Poor girl,' said he, * you have deprived your- 
self of the pleasure you anticipated so esigerly.' 

* Dear father, dear mother,' cried Mary, turning 
from one to the other, " you surely will not leave 
me at home. Oh ! — you will not leave me !' 

* My child,' returned her mother, * you have 
not another bonnet fit to put on that you can go out 
with ; and this is the second time you have neglect- 
ed to put it by in the box I gave you to keep it 

cleaa. You cannot go witk us, toi 1 tlkisraid be 
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ashamed to see you appear in company snch a dirty 
figure. I shall not enjoy half the pleasure I expec- 
ted, since I am ohliged to leave you at home ; bat 
remember, that the disappointment entirely arises 
from your own thoughtlessness, and by your not 
paying proper attention to my example.' 

Mary would have replied, but the coach drove up 
to the door, and they finished their breakfast in 
haste, not to keep the horses waiting. Mr. Jones 
took hold of Charles's hand, and, after desiring Mary 
to remember to be more careful for the future, they 
drove off, leaving her in tears. When her longing 
eyes could follow the carriage no longer, she return* 
ed sobbing to her own room, undressed herself, and 
wept most piteously. * What a hateful thing is 
slovenliness,' said she, * it deprives me of all my 
promised pleasure. The other day when my little 
cousins were here, I was ashamed, to go into the 
parlour, because I had thrown ink on my frock, 
although my mother desired me to be cateful. An- 
other day, an old gentleman, who came into the 
room when they were playing with me, kissed them 
all, and gave them fruit ; — yes, all of them ; and 
he left me standing as if he did not see me : my 
mother told me afterwards, that he was disgusted 
with me, because my face was dirty, and my hair 
not combed. Now I am left at home, and i have 
vexed my father and mother, who, I know, love me, 
and wished to take me with them when they went 
in a coach such a pleasant journey. What a fine 
day, and here am I alone, crying, instead of going 
with them to see a fine house and garden ; — ^foolish, 
Tmlucky girl that I am.' 

She sat some time silent, then dried her eyes, and 
YtegKa to fold up her clothes. Aftet p\i\,tiiv^ V«t 
dnwen and closet in order, she gave l^e \<erQaM 
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tnaid a shilling that she had saved, to wash the 
honnet, over v^rhich she had wept so plentifully. 
This employment amused her a little while ; but 
she began to lament again, when she had no more 
to do. * My shilling is thrown away,' thought she, 
* as much as if I had tossed it out of the window ; 
had I been more careful,! might have bought a new 
book full of stories, or have given it to the poor ffirl 
my mother sent my old sho^s to, whom I yesterday 
saw trembling with cold ; but it is all my own 
fault : — Oh ! this slovenliness is a nasty thmg.' 

Meanwhile the coach drove quickly over hiil 
and dale. 



CHAPTER II. 




TLabout eleven o'clock, the parties reached 
»fBP William's mansion-house, where a 
s^irfant received them, and apologized for 
]^Siiaster, who was still in bed. He in- 
formed Aem, that Sir William had caught 
cold by beinff out so late the evening before, 
and that he had taken something warm on go- 
ing to rest, to carry it off by perspiration. He 
then offered to show them into the breakfast par- 
lour ; but Mr. Jones, who saw the garden through 
the hall look very inviting, proposed a walk, and 
his wife and son readily consented. 

It was a beautiful garden, or rather pleasure- 
ground ; and every delightful path offered something 
new to their view, whilst the air they breathed was 
perfumed by violets, pinks, roses, and various other 
fragrant dowers. They came to a lawn that sur- 
liounded all they had seen ; it comtn»iTi^%dL%.^xi^ eT 
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tensive view of the country ; a little stream, artfully 
conducted from a neighbouring river, bubbled 
through it ; and rustic seats, made of roots and 
Raited osiers, were placed under shady trees. 
They stopped to feast their eyes with the smiling 
prospect) and sat down o'n one of the inviting seats ; 
for some time they remained quite silent, till, pres- 
sing each other's hands, they exclaimed, * Well, 
this is beautiful ! this is charming !' 

After they had sat some time, Mr. Jones observ- 
ed, that man was a noble creature, who made all 
nature bend to his power ; that, by his industry, he 
turned a barren waste into a fruitful garden, plant- 
ing therein wholesome vegetables and sweet flowers 
collected from all parts of the world ; forcing the- 
wild trees to produce delicious apples and pears;. 
and turning streams of water into new channels. 

While he was speaking, they heard a little noise - 
behind the hedge ; and Charles started up to look 
from whence it came. It was a poor JaMrer eat-- 
ing his dinner ; a crust of brown bread, and a morsel 
of cheese was his whole meal, and he washed it 
down with a draught of pure water from the brook. 
* Look,' said Charles, * there sits a very poor man, . 
who has nothing but bread and cheese to eat, and 
water to drink ; poor man, I pity him ! ' 

* And yet, perhaps, he is a very contented man,* 
answered his father. * But come, we will try to 
make an acquaintance with him, and hear his own 
opinion on the subject.' 

In an adjacent walk, they saw the man seated 
under a spreading tree, and, on approaching nearer, 
they observed in his face an expression of honesty, 
wkile contentment smiled in every rough feature. 

' ' May Gt>d bless your meal to you,' said Mi. Jom* . 

-.-..■■ Q. 
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* Thank you, roaster,' replied the countryman. 

' And do you contrive to liye contented, my good 
man V asked Mr. Jones, * for this little boy thinks you 
must be very unhappy with such a scanty meal.' 

« The world goes very well with me, master/ 
replied he. * I wish it went as well with everybody 
as with me ; I am well, thank God, and health is 
dearer to me than a whole sackful of gold. As 
lon^ as I have health, I can work hard, and laugh 
at the foolish fancies rich people vex themselves 
about. After having dug from five in the morn- 
ing till noon, O how delicious I find my meal ! 
with what an appetite do I eat my bread and cheese ! 
■Believe me, sir, that my noble master, though he be 
dord of the manor,^ finds not his dainties half so 
good ; and, when I go to bed, my sleep is so soun^ 
that I do not require a soft bed, 1 assure you ; nay, 
*I could even sleep soundly on the ground. I have 
worked in this garden ten years, and maintained 
my wife and children by the sweat of my brow ; 
faaye always had a decent coat to go to church in, 
with a bit of meat of a Sunday ; and, I will be 
bold to say, no one ever heard John complain ; 
but, thank God, I have never been sick ; sickness 
throws a man sadly back in the world, and sends 
many a poor child to the workhouse.* 

John was going on, but a servant came to tell 
them that Sir William was up, and waited for them; 
so, wishing John a good morning, they followed 
the servant, and entered the baronet's mansion. 

What a noble house ! The hall was supported 

by piUars of fine marble, with beautiful statues in 

the niches, and a number of servants were engaged 

ia preparing a splendid repast. TVie^ «.%<^endeda 

gntnd flight of steps, and were cohAwg^^^xwm^ 

^eventl large rooms eleganliy {urQa8\i^^> ^•^^^'osa^ 
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with pictures and mirrors richly gilt. At last they 
were nshered into the drawing-room, where Sir 
William was reclining on a sofa, leaning his head on 
his hand ; his face pale, and his languid eves sunk 
in their red sockets. On the entrance of his visit- 
ers, he with some difficulty rose to receive them. 
• Excuse my heing in hed,' said he, * for I have had 
a wretched night ; towards the morning I slum- 
hered an hour or so, hut I find myself no hetter. 
My head is very heary, and my stomach loathes 
the very sight of food ; I have an oppression in 
my hreathing, and a severe pain in my side.' 

Mr. Jones expressed his compassion, and the 
haronet went on for an hour, narrating all his com- 
plaints ; the numher of physicians to whom he had 
applied ; the disagreeahle operations he had under- 
gone, and the nauseous medicines he had taken. 
Before he had finished the dismal recital, more 
company entered, who congratulated him on its he- 
ing his birth-day ; hut he could only complain of his 
indisposition, which rendered life a burden, and 
would not allow him one day to rejoice with his 
friends. This spread a gloom over the conversa- 
tion, till a servant announced dinner, and then all 
the company repaired to the dining-room. 

They passed through a range of servants in the 
hall, all dressed in rich liveries ; and, on entering 
the room, it was a superb sight to see the table 
covered with silver dishes, and plate and glass glit- 
tering on splendid sideboards. They were soon 
seated, and one course succeeded another, consist- 
ing of the nicest dainties the season afibrded, 
dressed in so many various ways, tVvaA. Sx ^ovsN.^ 
nqaire the skill of a French cook to de^CT^sfe^^y^*- 
Bw^setmeats, fruit, and many diffeteiit aoi\& ol^^^ 
saiowed. A fine band of music pXa^eiL \!tk^ ^^ 
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lively airs ; and all the company seemed to enjoy 
the feast hut SirWilliam, who was helped to many 
things, which he sent away after trying to eat la: bit 
or two, to show his respect for the company. When 
they retired to the drawing-room to drink coffee, Mr. 
Jones and his son stood with Sir William at a bow 
window, to view the grand prospect it commanded. 
A fine tract of ground lay on every side, but it was 
only a part of Sir William's great estate. Mr. Jones,, 
addressing his friend, said : * Sir William, you have 
all that the heart of man can wish for ; your gardens, 
house, table, and servants, are princely.' 

* I am an unhappy, wretched man,' exclaimed Sir 
William ; * I believe there crawls not under the sun 
a more miserable creature than I. Of what use 
are all these things when I have not health to enjoy 
them ? Did you not observe that I scarcely tasted 
any of the various dishes ? and my costly furniture 
is all lost on me. When in bed, I turn from side to 
side, unable to sleep ; and, should I but slumber, 
frightful dreams, the consequence of a slow fever, 
fatigue me as much as wakefulness. You say, my 
gardens are pleasant ; but I seldom walk in them, 
tor fear of catching Cold ; and my children were all 
so weak, that they died in infancy. I have no one 
to nurse me, and sickness makes all my acquaint- 
ance fly from me. It is true, many of my relations 
visit me ; but I think they only come to calculate 
how long I shall live. Believe me, my dear friend, 
I often envy the lot of my day-laborers. They 
are doomed to toil for a livelihood, it is true, but 
then they enjoy good health ; they eat, drink, laugh 
and sing, and are blessed with healthy children, 
growing up to take care of them m \\vevt o\^ ^^^. 
Often do I see the smiling innocexita daxic!ms^wMA 
^e sturdy ploughman, while l,^wtetc^^^ xaasx^ 
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have no creature to dissipate my melancholy, or 
sympathize with me in my sufferinffs.' He then 
raised his eyes towards nearen, and a tear stole 
down his pale cheek. 




CHAPTER m. 

F T E R dinner, Charles went to play 
in the garden ; and he was so 
delighted with the variety of new 
objects which caught his eye, 
•that he thought he could never 
see enough. At last, looking 
through the garden gate, he saw 
the river meandering thro' the 
meadows, its banks adorned with 
willows, and he followed its winding course, till a 
wood diverted his attention. * Now,' thought he, 
*I must see where that pretty path leads ;' and he 
ran directly to it. When he entered the cool shade, 
he found it remarkably pleasant ; but had hardly 
advanced twenty steps before he lost sight of the 
meadows. Thick bushes surrounded him, above 
whifeh oaks and beeches spread themselves majes- 
tically, through which he only saw a little blue sky. 
All was still as in an uninhabited island ; and no- 
thing was heard but the croaking of the raven, or 
the cooing of the wood-pigeon, resounding through 
"die trees. This gloomy solitude and profound si- 
lence, only interrupted by uncoutYv aowtv^^^ losA^ 
Charles feel an instinctive sentsatioiv oi l^aT^^xAVe 
advanced cautiously, looking lownA V\\\v Aatkv^v^ 
at every step. Sometimes lie tYioMg\v\. oi ^»xt^ 
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back ; but still he loitered, delighted with the noT- 
elty of his situation, and attracted by the beauty 
of many wild flowers he had never seen before. 

One moment he pursued a butterfly, the next he 
stopt to gather blackberries, and here and there he 
found some wild strawberries ; sometimes he gath- 
ered them for his mother, and spmetimes for himself. 
In short, when both his pockets and hands were full 
of blackberries and flowers, he resolved to turn back 
and seek for the garden gate. He turned, quickened 
his pace, and walked a long time, looking forward, 
expecting every moment to see the end of the wood ; 
but he looked, and walked in vain till he was tired, 
for no meadows could he see. It then came into 
his head that he had lost himself, and was wander- 
ing still farther out of his way ; this brought such a 
cold shivering over his body, that he could scarcely 
draw his breath, and his heart was quite full. 

* What will become of me,' thought he, * if I am 
obliged to remain in this wood with nothing to eat 
or drink ! Must I — oh ! must I remain all night in 
the dark ? Perhaps a serpent, or some other wild 
beast, may come and kill me while I am asleep. My 
mother has told me of gypsies, who strip little chil- 
dren and leave them naked, or carry them away, and 
they never see their dear parents again. O my 
mother, dear mother, shall I never see you more V 

Charles was so disturbed by these sad apprehen- 
sions, that he knew not what to do, or which way to 
turn, although he might easily have found his way 
out, if he had only remarked the position of the 
sun, and directed his steps accordingly | or had be 
pursued a beaten path, it would have led him to 
some village or farm-house. But fear made him 
BO incapable of reflection, that he never thought of 
looking at the sxm^ and, after puiamng on^ ^«X\i & 
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Utile while, he turned into another, which he heliev- 
ed to be the right one. Once he was indeed in the 
right path, because he found a branch of blackber- 
ries which he had left there, intending to take them 
home with him when he came back. Had he been 
a man, he would probably have continued in this 
road ; but the reason of a little child is as weak as 
its body. He could not reason justly on account of 
his youth ; he wanted his father's advice to direct, 
as well as his strong arm to support, a poor tired 
boy, whose legs were totteriD^ under him. 

More and more confused, he scrambled through 
thorns and briars at the glimpse of a new path ; and 
he was in this state when the sun set. It grew 
darker and darker, and, as the day closed, he began 
to weep aloud. However, the futt.' moon soon 
rose, and enlightened the whole wood ; but it only 
increased the terror of poor lost Ciiarles. While 
it was dark, the wood appeared all black, and he 
could not distinguish any particular thing to be 
afraid of ; but the uncertain light of the moon gave 
to the objects which surrounded him the most fan- 
tastic figures. At a short distance, he imagined 
that he saw a little black man sitting waving his 
head backwards and forwards ; then, that a great 
white thing came out of a bush ; next, that a death's 
kead peeped through an oak ; and, not far from it, 
appeared something with horns and a long taiL 
In reality, he perceived none of these things ; for 
he only saw bushes, broken branches, and a white 
horse ; yet fear had rendered his mind so weak, 
that he could not reflect on the folly of his con- 
jectures, nor had he suflicient courage to approach 
the objects to examine them distinctly. 

At last, recollecting his father's advice, he 611 ob 
his knees, and prayed to Qod to \ia.^e ^^t^ ^Ti:\co(ii 
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* O, my Father, who art in Heaven,* he sobbed out, 
' forsake not a poor, lost child !' Tears almost choked 
him, when he was roused by a rustling among the 
bushes, and he now really saw a tall, black figure 
approach him, with a white cap on its head, and a 
milk-white pigeon flying before it. He started up, 
but was so weak, that his legs sunk under him, 
and he fell again on the ground ; but, as it advan* 
ced nearer and nearer, terror aroused him, and, 
screaming out, he sprang forward. The thing fol- 
lowed him, crying, * Stop, stop !' but he ran heed- 
lessly on, till his foot caught the root of a tree, and 
he fell. The terror, which seized him, cannot be 
described ; for he neither heard nor saw anything, 
and his tongue stuck to the roof of his mouth 
when he attempted to utter a few inarticulate words. 

Notwithstanding Charles's terror, this black man 
was not such a dreadful person as he supposed ; for 
his hand, as he pressed him gently, far from being 
cold and chilling, was warm and comfortable. * Poor 
child,' said he, ' what aileth thee ? how earnest 
tiiou here? and why art thou afraid of me V 

The black man was obliged to repeat these ques- 
tions several times before Charles had power to an- 
swer him. At last, gathering a little courage, he 
aftked, with a trembling voice, * Who are you ? ' 

* I am,^ replied the black man, * neither a spirit 
nor a thief, but the curate of a village not far off.* 

The half-dead Charles began to breathe again ; 
and, examining the figure his imagination had 
made so hideous, saw, in reality, that it was a 
clergyman with a white wig. 

The joy he felt maybe easily conceived, as he now 

hoped to find his way out of the wood, conducted by 

^18 friendly man ; but recollecting himself he said, 

"^ Wieiv 18 the white pigeon that flew before you?* 
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' A white pigeon !' replied the curate, ' I did not 
see one, where should it come from so late ? fear 
has undouhtedly affected your sight.' 

The clergyman was hastening home when he 
observed Charles ; and, heing warm with walking, 
had taken off his hat to wipe his head with a white 
handkerchief. Charles's disordered imagination 
formed his wig into a huge cap, and his white 
handkerchief into a pigeon. 

Happy to hear the sound of his own voice, 
Charles held the hand of the clergyman, while he 
related how he came into the wood, lost himself, 
and what terrihle things he had seen ; adding, 
« "When I saw you coming, I thought — I know not 
ivhat I thought, I was so terrified.' 

* And did you not inform your parents,' inquired 
the clergyman, * that you were going to walk in the 
wood?' 

* No,' replied Charles. 

The clergyman, astonished, drew back a step or 
two, and let fall his hand, saying, * And so thy father 
knows nothing of it ? — what an imprudent child 
thou art ! Such a young boy as you, who have so 
little experience, should never venture out of the 
house without leave. God has wisely decreed, 
that children should remain longer in a helpless 
state, than the young of inferior animals ; because 
a child has much more to learn before he is capa- 
ble of shifting for himself. He has not only to be 
taught the means of procuring the necessaries of 
Hfe, but also to learn, from those who have acquir- 
ed more knowledge and experience, how to conduct 
himself with propriety in the various situations of 
life. As you grow taller, if- you are a good boy, 
you will grow vriser, and learn, from the example 
of your fklker and other men, how to take c»xe^ 
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yourself. Your parents, who know that you a 
Ignorant and helpless, will be very uneasy.' 

Charles had forgotten everything when he w 
60 terrified ; but he now thought of his father ai 
mother, and began to weep. Mr. Benson, for th 
was the name of the clergyman, desired him to coi 
pose himself, and he would send a message to the 
as soon as lie should reach home. Charles aga: 
recovered his vivacity, and, encouraged by the kii 
treatment he had met with,* related what he hi 
seen in the wood, and ventured to question his pr 
tcctor ooiiceniing the frightful apparitions. 

Charles. Dear sir, what were all those things 
saw in the wood ? the little man in black, ^tl 
death's-head, — and the horns ? 

Curate, I will explain them to you. Did y« 
not |K»rceive, that, as soon as you had lost yourse 
you thought of all the accidents which could ha 
|HMi to a child in such a situation, and you tremhb 
and iMMild scarcely breathe ? — was it not so? 

Charles, Yes, just so. 

( -Mrrt/f. What you felt was fear. Fear has til 
otloct : and it makes people so very foolish, when 
is viohMit, that they can neither see clearly, nor he 
tliMtiuctly. They feel as if all the dangers th< 
thought of wcn^ about to befalthem, and they, n 
iinfriMpiently, cause the disaster they fear ; fi 
thinkiiur tl^*\v ^^^^ut strength to avoid the threate 
in^r djinsr<*r. ihev either make no effort, or run c 
n»ctly into the evil they should shun. I will reb 
nn i list It lice o( it, which happened to a man nc 
1ivin){^ ill n\v parish, who was a soldier in Ameri 
duri»ir tlie last war. He ^vas a very idle creatui 
and so tl!ou>rlitless»that he never did anything in 
ivi^ijlrtr nijiuner. One winter evening, quite late, 1 
<*rt|»rrtin IxnA occasion l0 8etiiYi\n^Va^Vi\ureY,wi 
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some orders, to a detached troop, and he was oUiged 
to cross the skirts of one of the vast woods in 
America. He had often heard of the natives lurk- 
ing in thickets, and he rode tremhling along, expec- 
ting to see them rush out of every bush. At last he 
actually thought he saw a body of the copper- 
colored men, who inhabit those woods, coming 
towards him with menacing gestures, loud shouts, 
and horrid yells, such as he had often heard des- 
cribed. Though all was still, save the rustlincf of 
the leaves, through which a strong wind whistled, 
he imagined that they were close at his heels, and, 
spurring his horse, it set ofiT at full speed. In his 
tremor, he let fall the reins ; and, in endeavoring 
to recover them, he fell over the horse's head, and 
broke his leg by the fall. He lay on the ground in 
agony a long time, until his groans reached the ears 
of one of those men, whom we Europeans with 
white complexions call savages ; but this man's 
heart was humane, and the same blood warmed it, 
which rises to beautify the fairest face. He held 
the soldier's head to his bosom till he recovered his 
senses, and then took him on his shoulders, and 
carried him to his cabin, which was at a short dis- 
tance from the place. He soon gathered some sticks 
together, lighted a fire, and brought him what re- 
freshment the cabin afforded ; afterwards he made 
him a bed with the skins of the wild animals he 
had killed, and then went in search of some salutary 
herbs, which he applied to his wound, and bound 
up his leg. Every day he hunted for food, and 
shared it with the soldier, and, when he could walk 
a little, he carried him within sight of the camp ; 
then pressing the soldier's hand against his fore- 
head, he prayed the Great Spirit to take cai« oC 
him, Bod conduct him safe to his own fio\xtL\t^ « 
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Tour case was the same as this ; for you thought 
so much of the fearful sights of which you had 
heard, that you created them. Believe me, the little 
hlack man, the death's head, and the other things 
you have mentioned, were only branches of trees, 
to which your heated imagination, like the soldier's, 
gave forms. If you had not been terrified, and had 
always followed the same beaten path, you must 
have found your way out of the wood, for it is not 
very extensive ; but fear made you wander foolish- 
ly ftom one path to another, without considering 
what you ought to have done on discovering that 
you had lost your way. If I had not met you, some 
unlucky accident might, through this unreasonable 

fear, have befallen you. Charles now held the 

clergyman's hand still faster, while he continuedi 
* And how did you feel when you saw me ? ' 

Charles, I can scarcely tell you. I trembled in 
every limb ; I tried to scream for help, but my 
tongue would not move, and, when I attempted to 
run, my legs bent under me. 

Curate. Fear is sometimes useful, as it makes 
men careful, when directed by reason ; but it is 
very hurtful to weak men and children, who have- 
not sufficient strength of mind to moderate it, and 
keep it within due bounds. I have heard of men 
who have suddenly dropped down dead with terror, 
or been seized with dreadful fits ; and sometimes it 
makes them lose all their senses for a moment, 
and fly into the vety perils they wished to avoid. 

When I was at the university, the house in which 
I lived took fire. You may suppose that we were 
all terrified at seeing the flames burst out at mid** 
night; but my presence of mind soon returned. 1 
packed up my books and clothes, carried them to a= 
place of safety, and then Tetoxned. to ^%%vsi the test 
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of the family. A fellow-student, who lodged in the 
next chamber to me, was so disturbed by fear, that 
he knew not what to do — he spent his time in in- 
quiring how the fire began, and in complaining of 
file carelessness of the servants. He brought 
nothing out of his room Init an old draftboard ; and, 
if I had not exerted myself, all his books would 
liave been lost, as his clothes were, which I had 
not time to carry away. If then, my child, you 

I wish to live contented, and to have sufficient pres- 
ence of mind to enable you to be useful to your 

I fellow-creatures, ^uard against vain fears. 

i Charles. But now am I to do it, now it is over ? 
Curate. It is not possible to guard against all 
fear, or entirely to banish those sensations which, in 
a certain degree, are useful, else God would not have 
planted them in our minds ; but try to moderate 
them by reflection, that they may not disturb your 
reason and senses ; and only fear the dangers you 
^y see, and not those your imagination creates. 
You will soon succeed, if you frequently reflect, 
that many things have not happened as you feared 

^ they would, and that those you could not avoid 

I Were not half so dreadful as you had represented 
them to yourself in the first moment of fear. You 
should endeavor to think of the best method to avoid 
leal danger, instead of giving way to fear, which 
creates imaginary difficulties. If you are good, 
and learn to reflect as you grow up, your mind will 
grow strong, and you will acquire true courage, 
which in the hour of danger will support you, and 
enable you to see the proper steps which you should 
rosolutely take, undisturbed by unnecessary terror. 
When however you can trust in God, as you now 
tnist in me,ryou will have .nothing to fear. A 
child looks up to man fqi protectioUir-ra luo^w \.q Q(Q^» 
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CHAPTER 17. 



>ES, there he is, my dearest husband,'— 
* There comes our father, our dear father, 
cried a little group who met the curate 
It was his wife and children, who had expeo 
ted him above an hour ; but, growing a little 
uneasy, came out to meet him. His wife kissed 
his cheek, and two of the children caught his hand. 
while the little one, who could not speak plain 
clung to his knees. 

They inquired who the little boy was, whom he 
had brought home in his hand. He informed then 
that he was a child who had rambled into the wood 
unknown to his parents, and had lost himself. He 
then requested his wife to walk home before them, 
and call on one of his parishioners, who would, foi 
a trifle, go to relieve Cfharles's parents from then 
anxiety, by assuring them that he was safe ; and 
added, that he would follow her slowly with the chil« 
dreu, because the poor boy was so fatigued he coold 
not walk fast. The tender mother, feeling for th( 
afflicted parents, hastened to the village and sent t 
person immediately with a message to them. The 
clergyman followed his three children, tripping 
along before him, while he slackened his pace tc 
converse with Charles, who could hardly drag om 
foot after the other. 

Curate, Were you pleased, my dear, to see nq 
children run with so much ^oy to m<^et and kiss ma ' 
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Charles. Oh yes ! If my father were now to 
meet us, I shoula do so too, I should be so glad. 

Curate, You would be glad, and why ? 

Charles, Because he is very good to rae, and 
loves me dearly ; how could I help being glad to 
see him again ? 

Curate, Do you know then what joy is ? We 
feel it when something agreeable suddenly occurs. 
My wife and children rejoice to see me again, be- 
cause they love me, and know that I have their 
good at heart, and you would on the same account 
lejoice to see your parents. 

But, believe me, my dear child, that even joy, 
when it is too strong, does as much harm as violent 
fear. It disturbs the operations of the understand- 
ing to such a degree, that a man is no longer direct- 
ed by reason, and often hurts himself. I have a sis- 
ter who fainted on hearing that she had gained a 
great prize in a lottery ; and a farmer in my parish, 
whose son came home suddenly from sea, after he 
had given him up fofr lost above ^ve years, felt such 
lively joy, that he ran like a madman down stairs, 
and, missing a step, fell and snapped his ankle. — 
Guard then against immoderate joy. 

Charles. How am I to guard against it ? 

Curate, You must often reflect that the most sig- 
nal instance of good fortune never yields so much 
onjo3qiient as we at first imagine, and that there is 
riways something disagreeable connected with it. 

My sister's prize, for instance, caused her much 
vexation ; for, as soon as it was known, all her rejia- 
tions began to annoy her. Some borrowed money, 
and others received handsome presents from her ; 
yet few of them were satisfied ; they teased her 
almost to death with importunities, and did w^c^l 
teraple to cai/iier unfeeling and covetowB. '^JaAl^^ 
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ibreseea all this, or only coasidered for a i 
that riches never purcnase contentment, she wonlii 
not have fainted through excess of joy. As for tlu 
farmer's son, who returned so unexpectedly fron 
sea, he had been from shin to ship, and was tumod 
off for heing a thief; ana, after he came back, lu 
would neither work nor obey his father. If the nn- 
fortunale parent bad only considered that this aaa, 
who had so long neglected to write to his old father, 
had manifested a want of filial afiection, the mwt 
sacred of the social virtues, he would not have beeo 
so intoxicated with joy at his arrival, nor hkte 
made such dangerous haste to meet him. 

As they approached the curate's house, the dog 
flprang out to meet them, and testified his joy by ■ 
number of tricks and marks of fondness, as thaj 
entered through the garden into the house. 



CHAPTER V. 

ENRiETTA, the curate's wife, n- 
ceived her dear guests very if- 
fectionately ; and, after infiuni' 
ing them that she had sent tht 
message to Charles's parents 
she conducted them into a roan 
where a cloth was laid for sap 
per. 
s very frugal, for neither meat n« 
le seen, anda plate of cherries, wid 
cheese, made the whole of thetneal 
But the healthy and friendly counlonanres whicl 
aurronnif d the fable, together with the kind atten 
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tions of the curate, made it appear more agreeable 
to Charles, than Sir William's sumptuous feast. 

* Gome, children, let us eat and be merry,' said 
the good clergyman ; ' we are in health and hungry, 
and here is sufficient to satisfy us.' Then, turning 
to Charles, he added, * You are with friendly people, 
and we have every thing necessary to make us all 
happy.' 

Charles seated himself, and ate with a good 
appetite ; after which he grew still more lively, 
when Mr. Benson proposed an amusement that was 
entirely neyr to him. * Children,' said he, ' have 
yon nothing to relate ?' 

Henrietta replied, that she had read of a queen, 
who, when a princess visited her, and begged to see 
her jewels and precious things, sent for her chil- 
dren, and said, * Behold my treasure ; these are dear- 
er to me than all the gold and jewels in the world.' 

George, the eldest son, told the little histor]^ of a 
sailor that had been shipwrecked, and who, on hear- 
ing the owners lamenting the loss of their goods, 
said tranquilly, * I have everything with me.' 

Henry, the youngest son, said he had read of a no- 
bleman, that would not give his daughter to a gentle- 
nuin who had solicited her in marriage, until he had 
learned a mechanical trade. The little Caroline 
stammered out something about a young mouse, 
''^ich had not obeyed its mother, and went, contra- 
ry to her advice, to play with a cat, which caught 
liw and put her to death. And the curate enter- 
tamed them with the history of a ghost, which in 
"le beginning was very dreadful to hear ; but in 
*be end it excited universal laughter, as it was only 

* trick of some giddy young people, who wished te 
amuse themselves by terrifying others. 

4 



12 Elements of morality. 

It was a custom at the curate's, that whoever 
jupped there, should repeat something to amuse the 
company ; and it now came to Charles's timi. 
They pressed him, according to custom, to tell a 
story ; hut, as he could not recollect one, he simply 
related how he had wandered out of the garden 
and lost himself. As he was ohliged, during the 
relation, to speak sometimes of his father and 
mother, it was soon noticed, that, after mentioning 
their names, he became sad, and, before he conclu- 
ded, the tears rushed into his eyes, and he asked 
permission to leave the room for a moment. He 
was allowed to retire, but, as he did not return so 
soon as was expected, the curate sought him all 
over the house and in the yard, without being able 
to find him. At last however he discovered him 
behind the kitchen door, weeping bitterly. 

Curate. What is the matter with my little guest? 

Charles, Nothing at all. 

Curate. Something must ail you, or you would 
not cry. 

Charles. Ah ! if I were with my dear father 
and mother ! 

Curate. It is very natural, my dear child, to 
feel a little uneasy in the absence of those whom 
you love ; I do not blame you for it ; no, one ought 
to be so dear to a good child as his parents ; and 
it evinces an afiectionate heart, to feel uncomfortable 
when parted from them. But, my dear child, if 
you would live contented, you must learn to mod- 
erate this amiable weakness, as well as fear and joy, 
or you will miss many pleasures. Do you think 
your tears can bring your parents here ? Certainly 
not ; you know that is impossible. Of what use 
then is this violent grief ? Come, we are just ready 
to begin to play in the paxVoi, N^icte TjavsL^jr^^aA, 
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something to amuse you, and make you laugh ; but, 

if you will obstinately indulge in useless weeping, 

you will lose, at least, one pleasant hour of your life. 

Gome with me, and be cheerful ; your father and 

mother are well ; and, before this time, they know 

that you are with those that will take care of you, 

and consequently will be no longer uneasy on your 

account. To-morrow I will take you to them, and 

theh you will enjoy their society with more delight 

from the very circumstance of being for a little 

time deprived of it.' 

Charles. No, no, leave me alone ; let me cry 
here ; I cannot play. 

Curate. Well, if you will cry, I cannot help you. 

He returned to tne parlor, and they all came 
round him, asking eagerly, * What is the matter 
with poor Charles ? where is he ? 

Curate, Behind the kitchen door, sighing and 
crying after his father and mother. 

' Poor boy,' they all said in the same breath, * let 
118 try to comfort him.' They ran out, and, taking 
Mm by the hand, they prayed him not to cry ; but 
their entreaties only made him weep the more 
hitterly. They drew him into the parlor ; but he 
turned his face to the wall, and continued to sob. 
jBe^in to play, children,' said the curate, * the even- 
ing IS passmg away.' The young folks did not hear 
Urn, they were so anxiously engaged in persuading 
the little stranger to leave off crying. * So it hap- 
pens,' continued the curate, * when we long for any 
thing out of our reach ; we not only deprive our- 
selves of much pleasure, but, by continuing to weep 
ind lament, we disturb the social comfort of our 
friends. I looked forward during the whole day to 
the pleasure I should enjoy this evening ; — my wife 
md children eagerly expected my. retuni, w^di iJkv* 
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Your case "was the same as this ; for you thought 
80 much of the fearful sights of which you had 
heard , that you created them. Believe m e , the little 
hlack man, the death's head, and the other things 
you have mentioned, were only branches of trees, 
to which your heated imagination, like the soldier's, 
gave forms. If you had not been terrified, and had 
always followed the same beaten path, you must 
have found your way out of the wood, for it is not 
very extensive ; but fear made you wander foolish- 
ly from one path to another, without considering 
what you ought to have done on discovering that 
you had lost your way. If I had not met you, some 
unlucky accident might, through this unreasonable 

fear, have befallen you. Charles now held thd 

clergyman's hand still faster, while he continued, 
' And how did you feel when you saw me ? ' 

Charles. I can scarcely tell you. I trembled in 
every limb ; I tried to scream for help, but my 
tongue would not move, and, when I attempted to 
run, my legs bent under me. 

Curate. Fear is sometimes useful, as it makes 
men careful, when directed by reason ; but it is 
very hurtful to weak men and children, who have 
not sufficient strength of mind. to moderate it, and 
keep it within due bounds. 1 have heard of men 
who have suddenly dropped down dead with terror, 
or been seized with dreadful fits ; and sometimes it 
makes them lose all their senses for a moment, 
and fly into the very perils they wished to avoid. 

When I was at the university, the house in which 
I lived took fire. You may suppose that we were 
all terrified at seeing the flames burst out at mid- 
night ; but my presence of mind soon returned. 1 
pecked up my books and clothes, carried them to a 
place of safety f and then TetumeA. to ^i^svsv. \)ti^i«&\ 
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I curate required of each pretended purchaser a de- 
scription of the article demanded ; he asked where 
it was made — of what material — the use of it — and 
how much it commonly cost. Whoever could not 
answer these questions, or answered wrong, paid a 
forfeit : George, for instance, asked for a hat ; and 
. he was questioned, * Who made it ? — of what was 
) i it made ? — if there were more than one sort of hats ? 

--and of what use they are to men,* &c. 

{ This always furnished something to laugh at, 

particularly when they drew out the forfeits. Now 

all were redeemed. * Once more let us play, only 

I once more,' they all cried out. The curate shook 

• ; His head, and said, * I thought you would have heen 

more moderate in your pleasures, and have gone to 

1 bed/ But the children hegged and kissed his 

luinds and cheeks so long, that he at last said, 

' Well, play once more, but you will soon see the 

consequence.' 

They then all began to play again, but not in 
mch a spirited manner as at first ; and they soon 
new weary. George began to yawn, Henry to rub 
his eyes ; Charles was almost nodding with sleep, 
and the little Caroline began to cry, * to-bed, 
nwther, will you go to-bed V — and George himself 
Mked, if they might now leave off playing ? 

* So it happens,' said the curate, * when we know 
not how to be moderate in our pleasures, weariness 
or disgust always follow. If you had left off play- 
ing in time, you would have gone to bed delighted ; 
whereas you are now quite tired and dissatisfied.' 
Thus ended their amusements ; and all the chil- 
^ went to bed, Caroline half crying with sleep, 
And the rest with an expression of extreme weari- 
ness on their countenances. 
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T an early hour in Ihe morning, ev« 
person iatbe curate's house nw 
tioD, and BO full of spirits, th 
^ n Charles, although he feltwa 
: ry after hia long walk, could a 
emain in hed ; and, accuatomi 
o neatness and order, he washi 
his face, cleaned his teeth, k 
combed his haii. On coming down stairs, he fonj 
^e family all neatly dressed, and ready to join- 
a short pr^er, which the curate addressed to ^ 
Heavenly Father ; thanking him for his ^otecta 
during toe night, entreating him to continue t 
mercies to them through the day, and to impn 
on their minds a sense of their duty. They thi 
played on the green before the door till fareakb 
was ready, when they came in with a good ■ 
petite to eat their bread and milk. 

George left some milk in his basin, and w 
crumbling a part of his bread into it. On Charlsf 
inquiring what he intended to do with it, he ni 
' I mean to carry it to my dog Pompey ; t] 
poor fellow has not had any breakfast yet.' , .„ 
He carried the milk to his little &vorite ; but,B(M 
after, the family heard him crying bitterly, a| 
they all ran out to see what was the matter. Tkl 
found poor George still in tears, and they inqnin 
irhat }md happened ? 
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I,* cried he, * my dog ! my littleMog ! my poor 
Pompey is dead !' They surrounded nun, 
ined in his lamentation. There lay the poor 
ith whom George had been so fond, with 
he always divided his meals ; and no one 
account lor, or guess the cause of his death. 
; curate spoke tenderly to him, and said, ' I 
ou, my dear George, for I know you were 
if your little dog ; but leave off crying, and I 
rocure you another next week.' But George 
^ntinued weeping and crying out, ' Oh ! my 
ay poor Pompey !' 

le boy,' said the curate, * is very sonowful. It 
oral and becoming to feel soriy wben we 
n any serious loss, but sorrow is hurtful when 
jed too far. Violent grief is of no avail ; for, 
nge were to cry for a whole year, * My good 
my Pompey ! ' it would not bring him to life 
Besides which, immoderate sorrow will 
him neiglect his duty, and then he can expect 
iasure this evening. But come, my children, 
go to our business in the garden.' 
y dear sir,' said Charles, with a sorrowful 
* will you not soon take me back to my father 
lother V 

w,' answered the curate ; * only it is necessary 
work a little in the garden first, and tell the 
Bn what they ought to do, and then visit my 
larishioners . For, whoever would live conten- 
id happy, mind this, Charles, must despatch 
isiness m an orderly manner ; for we never 
Atisfied with ourselves when we have \eh 
bmg undone which should have been done.' 
&rles followed him in sadness ; but, when they 
id the garden, his countenance began to c\^^\ 
h was a chtirming garden, altSioxigYi ^^i^ 
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were in it neither fine statues nor fountains 
generally ornament the gardens of the ri( 
was simple and useful, yet sweetly pleasai 
the walls hung peaches and nectarines ; i 
cherry, apple, and pear trees were planted 
a manner as not to injure the vegetables 
grew in great profusion. Peas, beans, and 
other useful plants, were placed in beds t 
the sunbeams, and abundance of curra: 
gooseberries grew near the walks. 

One part of the garden was allotted for f 
there the beehives were placed, and adjacei 
seat shaded with trees, around which wo 
and jessamines twined, that afforded a cool 
at noon, and to this bower they retired whei 
too hot to work in the garden. Roses bloo 
all sides, and a number of flowers in success 
fumed the air, and afforded the curate an c 
nity to remark the wisdom and goodness 
displayed in the most minute wild flower, aa 
in the nobler productions of animated natu 

Beyond the garden was a meadow, wh: 
tained the curate's live stock. On entering, '■ 
a little gate, they observed two cows feeding 
sward, and a calf frisking beside them, 
stock of poultry tended greatly to augm< 
cheerful appearance of this beautiful little 
The hen clucked to gather her chickens, tl 
sung in the hedge which enclosed the mead< 
was gay and delightful. Charles laughed v 
and, catching the curate's hand, said, * ' 
beautiful place ! if my father and mother we 
I would never wish to leave it while I livei 

The curate then appointed to each of the < 

his task ; but George was so erieved for th 

lu's dog, that Henry had to pull all the kidne 
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for his mother, and the little Caroline had a bed to 
weed. Georfire, having nothing to do, could not 
enjoy himself; therefore he cried still more. His 
&ther sent him into the house, that he might not 
disturb the pleasure of the rest. After the curate 
had walked round the £^rden,and plucked some ripe 
fruit for supper, he led Charles to a seat on a little 
eminence, which overlooked the whole garden. 

* I am very glad,' said he, * to «ee you so pleased ; 
but this place was not always so beautiful as it is 
now. When I came here to be curate of the vU- 
lage, about fourteen years ago, it was full of weeds, 
bnars, and stone. I then married my wife, and, 
though Iloved her with my whole heart, yet, as she 
had no fortune, and as my curacy was not sufficient 
to maintain us genteelly, I grew uneasy, and pass- 
ed some months in a very melancholy state. 

However, a rich old farmer came to visit me,, 
and, observing my sadness, inquired into the cause* 
of niy grief. I told him that poverty was the cause. . 

* You poor !' said he, * you are worth above • 
two thousand dollars.' 

* You are making game of me,' said I, ' for I ami 
not worth a hundred dollars in the world ; and, 
were you to give that sum for all I possess, you^ 
would have a poor bargain.' 

' Not so fast,' said the farmer, * has not God pro-- 
vided you with two hands ? See how admirably 
they are contrived for every useful purpose. Would < 
you esteem any sum of money a sufficient com- 
pensation for the want of them ? and vet you 
Ifarast them into your bosom, or let them hang in- 
actively at your side, as if they were good fpr- 
nothing ; and so about complaining of your indi- 
ffont state. Without joking, Mr. Ftoion, a healthy; 
5 
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young man, with a sound mind and robust body, 
ought not to complain of poverty. There, look at 
that hen, she finds everywhere food for herself and 
chickens, and so do those pigeons. It is the same 
with all other animals ; the raven, the owl, the fox, 
and even the fly ; they all exert sufficient indus- 
tnr to procure themselves food; and why not man? 
Hfold up your head ; and, instead of moping and 
lamentmg, consider of the means how to better 
your situation ; — think of using your hands, and 
all will go welL Good bye, Mr. Parson ! next 
week I shall come again to see you ;' and off he 
went, leaving me in thought. 

On raising my sorrowful eyes from the ground, I 
discovered a spider which had just caught a great 
fly in her web, and the whole web was full of the 
remains of dead flies. * The spider,' thought I» 
* lives without care, and procures her food by the 
means with which God has provided her — and 
shall I, a man, who can reflect, read, and write, 
who have a vigorous arm to execute, and an inge« 
nious mind to devise what is expedient, be at a loss 
to provide for my own subsistence V 

From that moment I turned all my thoughts to 
'find some employment which might support us, 
and I passed the whole night without sleeping; 
Sleepless nights are very favorable for reflection, 
and 1 could think of nothing else but my future 
prospects ; it seemed to me as if the whole village 
were before me, and my thoughts ran over every 
comer j in search of something to do. 

At last this waste piece of ground presented itself 

to my mind, which you now see a cultivated garden* 

Some years before, a house had stood on it, but the 

thatch caught fire, and it waia burnt to the ground ; 

and the inbabitanta left itinruins^andwent to live 
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somewhere else. From the moment this place came 
into my mind, I conld think of nothing but clearing 
away the rubbish. ' Yes,' thought I, * I might earn 
sufficient to maintain my wife and family, if I only 
had money enough to build a small house. Ana, 
as this waste ground was originally taken from the 
common, if the lord of the manor would give me 
leave to do this, I should be a contented man.' 

This lucky thought pleased me, and I counted the 
hours till the good farmer returned. At last he 
came, and his first questions were, * Well, how are 
your spirits How ? Have you thought of anything V 

* Yes,* replied I, * all would go well could I obtain 
leave to build a small house on the common, and if 
I could get a loan of some money to add to the 
little I have, I should be able to build a house, and 
buy a cow ; and, before my little one came into 
the world, I might reasonably hope to maintain it 
and its mother comfortably.' 

* Leave it to me,' said he, giving me his hand ; 
' the place is yours, and I will build the house for 
you, because 1 understand these matters better than 
Fou gentlemen, who have been poring over books 

"your lives; and you can pay me by degrees, 

rou may find it convenient.' 

!he grant was soon obtained ; and, while the 
kouse was building, I worked hard every day to 
clear the place of stones and briars. With the 
stones I made a kind of wall, and plastered it with 
niud, to keep the cattle from spoihng my garden ; 
^^ the rubbish and weeds I burnt to ashes, which 
nuide excellent manure for the ground. 

The next year 1 had cabbages, peas, beans, and 
salad, besides many other things, growing in the 
^en; and I felt sincere pleasure wheTil\stovsi^\i 
U) to my wife vegetables cultivated "witii xcv^ ^"TDl 
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hands. My parishioners brought me slips and 
suckers of fine flowering shrubs and trees, 
which 1 planted with care, and you see what they 
are come to. Even some of these trees rose from 
kernels which I put into the ground after we had 
eaten the fruit. In that spot I sowed herds-grass 
and clover, which every year produces hay enough 
to serve my cows, when I take them off* the common, 
and they supply us with plenty of milk, and suf- 
ficient butter and cheese for the family. The 
flowers you see, my wife procured by degrees, and 
my good friend the farmer gave me a swarm of bees. 

Thus passed two years, and my labor made me 
more healthy than ever ; but, notwithstanding this, 
I had my cares, for I was in debt to some trades- 
men in the next market town. One day, when the 
farmer visited me, he expressed his satisfaction to 
see everything look so comfortable, and that my la- 
bor had been so successful. * Now,' said he, * I 
hope you have enough to live on.' I cast my eyes 
to the ground, and told him I was eighty dolkn 
in debt. 

On hearing this, he grew angry, and, striking hii 
oaken staff* on the floor, said, — * In debt ! now 
comes that about ? You only require food, clothes, 
and some books. Your garden and poultry shouM 
almost supply you with food ; and the money you re- 
ceive for the curacy is surely suflicient to purchase 
clothes, books, and other necessaries. Let me see 
for what you are in debt.' He was a good old man, 
and a kind friend, therefore I could not be angry 
with him, altho' his harsh words hurt my feelings. 

I took out the bills, and he read, * Silk for a gown, 

wine, coffee, soap, a glass, china cups,' &c. * Of all 

I see here,' added he, * only the soap is necessary; 

*^e others are superfluities, wbicbi ^ou could ha?e 
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lived comfortably without ; or, at least, have pur- 
chased at a cheaper rate, which might have answer- 
ed your purpose as well. Where is all this money 
to come from ? When a man cannot pay for coffee, 
he should drink milk ; and beer instead of wine. 
Your wife should have been contented with a cotton 
ffown ; and china is quite unnecessary. A common 
boking-glass for your wife, at which to put on her 
cap, would have been sufficient ; and 1 thought 
you had more sense than to wish for such a childish 
ornament in your parlor. Do you see that raven ? 
he has just seized upon a mouse, and is feasting 
on it with pleasure. Every day he procures a su^ 
ficiency of food to satisfy his appetite, and lives 
without care. But, should it come into his head 
tiiat such food as mice and snails are unfit to grat- 
ify his refined taste, and, should he cease to range 
his native wilds in search of them, and begin to 
hover idly round the habitations of men, in hopes 
of regaling himself upon a brood of tender chickens, 
or such like delicacies, he would speedily experi- 
ence the effects of this unhappy change. I do not 
like those people who hoard up their money, after 
tiiey have barely supplied the pressing wants of 
nature, and who do not allow themselves innocent 
pleasures ; but I think that men ought first to be 
careful to secure the necessaries of life, before they 
fliink of superfluities. The art of avoiding super- 
fluous expenses, to be able to procure necessaries, I 
call economy ; and economy, my dear Mr. Parson, 
70U have stilL to learn, or else all your industry 
will go for nothing, and care will still pursue you. 
Do not take amiss what I am going to say, vou will 
only leave your poor children in debt, and clieat in- 
dnstrious tradespeople. Good day, sir, and piay do 
not take offence at my well-meant Tepi\m%.xk!^? 
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I must own, this rough admonition vexed m( 
on cool reflection, I could not help thinking 
the good farmer was in the right. I considere 
God, who had taken such care of the rayer 
been equally good to me ; and although there 
some things above my reach, yet I was surro 
by every necessary of life as well as the rave 

My ground afibrded flax, my sheep wool 
with the help of a maid, who milks the cow 
does the hardest work, my wife spins enou 
clothe the whole family. My dairy supplies u 
milk, butter, and cheese ; my garden furnisl 
kinds of vegetables ; poultry and pigs serve ti 
our meals ; and, instead of beer, we use 
which we make of the apples with which y< 
our trees are loaded. Nay, I found,^ I could 
some milk and vegetables to my poor parish: 
after our own wants were supplied. Whateve 
was necessary, the income of the curacy enab 
to purchase, and my wife and I agreed, thi 
should only provide food and clothes, and not 
ourselves any superfluities till we had men 
spare. 

From that moment I dismissed my caret 
never forgot my dear-bought experience, 
having paid my debts, I saved enough to r 
my house neat and convenient, and even, to 
some furniture and books, besides improvin 
garden, and giving a little to the poor ; — an 
all these comforts, I have to thank my la^: 
economy. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 



'HE pastor then rose from his seat, 
and said, * I am now going to 
▼isit a sick person, who wants 
my advice ; would you wish to 
accompany me, Charles V 

* Yes,' replied he, * I should 
like to go with you.' 
They set out together, and 
soon reached a little thatcned house where the cu- 
mte knocked with his cane ag^ainst the door. 
k woman came and opened it ; but the moment 
she saw him, she be^n to wring her hands and 
cry, • It is all over ! it is all over ! but do come in.* 
She opened the chamber-door — when a dreadful 
sight was presented ! On the bed lay a man, his 
moiith and nose almost eaten away by a cancer. At 
die foot of the bed sat four children, who, as soon 
as the curate entered, burst into tears, crying, * O ! 
our poor father, see how he suffers.' llie curate 
could not restrain himself, but turned his face to 
(he wall and wept, and Charles wept with him. 

When the curate had wiped away his tears, he ad- 
yaiice(l towards the sick man, and said, in a softened 
voice, * How do you find yourself, my poor friend ?* 
* As well as can be expected,' replied he ; * 1 en- 
deavor, as much as possible, not to be fretful ; I am 
patient, and, by the help of patience, one may endure 
die greatest pain. Were I impatient, «iia \a<&^^ 
^yaelf from one side of the bed. to iliie o^'^t^^xAl 
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quarrelled peevishly with my family, I should he 
quite miserable. My pain would become more vio* 
lent ; my blood, heated by impatience and restless 
anxiety, would increase my disorder ; and my wife 
and children, who have already sufficient trouble, 
could no longer tenderly watch over me. But 
resignation moderates every pang ; and my family 
and neighbors all pity, nurse, and console me. Pa- 
tience can soften every pain.' 

* You are right, my good friend,* said the curate, 
' when in distress, we ought always to moderate 
our impatience, and conceal our anguish. It is not 
the fault of those who surround us, that we are af- 
flicted, therefore we ought not to make them suffer ; 
our ill-humor may besides drive away persons 
whose duty does not compel them to take care of 
us ; and how much more grateful it is to be nursed 
from a motive of affection, than from mere duty !— 
Poor man ! you know not how sincerely I pity you, 
nor with what satisfaction I visit you on account of 
your Christian resignation to the Divine will. God 
bless and support you ! and give you patience and 
fortitude, till death delivers you from all your mis- 
ery ; and may you, trusting in the mercy of your 
Heavenly Father, composedly close your eyes.* 

The curate said a great deal more to comfort 
this poor man, and then, cordially squeezing his 
hand, slipped a piece of money into it, and left the 
cottage, because he heard that another sick pa- 
rishioner stood in need of his godly advice. 

Charles followed him, and they soon reached a 
miserable hut, which they entered, and beheld a 
still more lamentable sight — a man with a pale, dis- 
figured countenance and livid lips lay stretched on 
a Ded of half rotten straw, and covered with dirty 
ottered laga, fall of holes, thiougk which his skel- 
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eton form appeared. He observed us, and tried to 
speak to the curate, but a violent cough prevented 
mm. After he had emitted great clots of blood from 
bis lungs, the cough ceased, he groaned out, * Father 
in heaven, pity me ! what suffocating pain !* and 
fell back, exhausted, on his wretched b^d. 

The curate, seeing his miserable state, begged 
him to compose himself, for anguish was much 
softened by patience ; and then inquired what was 
the matter with him. 

' A consumption,' answered he, with a stifled 
voice. 

* How did you fall into it V 

The sick man was silent for a little while ; but, col- 
lecting all his strength, he raised himself with great 
difficulty, and said, in broken words and a hollow 
voice, for his lungs were much spent, ' all this misery 
I have brought upon myself by intemperance.' 

' Some years ago, I unfortunately got acquainted 
with a number of idle, dissolute young men, and they 
taught me to drink. In the morning I drank drams, 
and in the evening I frequently sat drinking in the 
alehouse to a late hour. I neglected my work ; 
and often, when half drunk, quarrelled and fought 
with my neighbors, and sometimes I was obliged 
to give money to hush it up ; nay, one of those^ 
whom I had used very ill, went to law with me, and 
it cost me a good sum of money to get it settled. To 
procure money, I sold one piece of ground after 
another; then sheep, cows, horses, clothes , in short, 
everything, and all for drink. See now what I 
ua become — a beggar ! Oh ! through intempe- 
iaiice,and drunken broils, I am come to this. Oh ! 
leverend sir, here, (pressing his hand on his side,) 
here I feel it ' 

He would have said more, but a VvoV^uX. ^X. «& 
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coughing' almost stopped his breath, and preveated 
hiixL He struggled hard for respiration, till he had 
brought up a quantity of blood, and then, sighing 
piteously, he cast his eyes on the wretched bed. The 
curate said to him, ' Try to compose yourselfypoor 
man, you are now feeling the dreadful effects oi k- 
temperance. God has given us an appetite to eatand 
drink, that we may not forget to refresh and nourish 
our bodies ; and, were we only to eat to satisfy ifaiB 
cravings of hunger, and drink only when we ave 
thirsty, we should both relish our food and preserre 
our health. But, when we take more than is-neoet- 
sary merely to please the palate, it all turns to poi- 
son ; we become indolent, the blood becomes co^ 
rupted, bad humors break out into ulcers, the hingi 
and stomach at length fail, and the whole body u 
reduced to a state of debility. Poverty and sick- 
ness follow, which only end in an untimely death. 
This is a truth, which I have been repeating to 
you for some years without effect.' 

' O yes, it is too true,' returned the sick maiif 
' and I did not believe you because I did not imme- 
diately fall sick — this dreadful cough came on by 
degrees, and my companions persuaded me it was 
only a cold. But, when I had no more money whov- 
with to treat them, they left me to starve ahmei 
and to remember all you had said — Yes, it was aU 
true — I am now sensible what a fool I was, in not 
listening to one who had only my good at heart.' 

* You now wish,' said the curate, * that you had 
lived a different life V 

* It distresses me,' he answered, ' when I think 
on the disorderly life I have led. Had I only obey- 
ed the commands of the Bible, and been tempeiatdf 
what a happy man might I now have been, enjoy* 
ing health and the fortune my father left me ! I0* 
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stead of whicbl am lyin^ here in misery — a Iw^fffar ! 
— Hercifal Qod, heve pity on me !' A flcwd of 
tears rolled down hit pale cheeks, and the curate 
and Charles were both very much affected. 

The curate tried to comfort him, and, before he 
left him, promised to send him some broth. After 
they came out of the hut, the curate said to Charles, 
' If that poor wretch had repented sooner, be might 
periiaps have avoided all this mise^, or at least a 
KToat part of it ; but it is now too late. It is a 
learjul thing to put oS* repentance. This example 
ong^t to be a warning to erery one to amend his 
life as Boon as his conscience tells him he has done 
wrong ; for even a child never commits a &ult 
witbont feeling uneasy.* They turned homewards, 
the curate intending to take Charles to his parents, 
after he had taken leave of the fiuuily. 



^^^«ETTY, a countrywoman, was at 

TRJliL .5 the door, waiting to pay the cu- 

amall sum he had lent her. 




He inquired how her farm went 
on ? She looked him full in the 
face, and said, ' Very ill,' 
■ How so V said the curate. 
Betty, bursting into tears, 
replied, ' I am a moat miserable creature, and have 
Ut enjoyed a comfortable hour since my brother- 
in4aw'a good luck. Yes, he lives a fine life, and 
has built a house. He bought, in oue Yee.r,th« 
■ fine meadow by the chmch *, the n«xX,t«Qi&n>t«« 
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almost as good. What can I purchase ? nothing ! 
-—There sit I in the old farm, which my grand- 
mother left me ; and, so far from being able to build 
a house, or buy meadows, it will be well if I can 
keep together the little furniture and the poor piece 
of ground my father gave me. But these things 
will not last forever, and I hope I shall live long 
enough to see my boasting brother-in-law with a 
beggar's wallet at his back. I have known many 
fine folks, as proud as he, who were at last ol^tfOu 
to leave their farms, ashamed to show their faces— 
though they had held their heads so high. But 
I cannot guess where all the money comes from ! 
The rogue must get it by some strange means ; (ott 
if so much could be earned by honest labor, why 
cannot I earn it ? I never sit with my handl 
across when there is anything to be done V 

* Good woman,' said the curate, * are you sick f 

Betty, God be praised, I have no sickness to 
complain of. 

Curate, Is your husband well ? 

Betty, Nothing ails him. 

Curate, And your children ? 

Betty. All as gay as larks. 

Curate, How thrives your poultry, and the rest 
of your live stock ? 

Jbetty, Why, I cannot say I have much reason 
to complain. 

Curate, And you have something wholesome 
to eat and drink every day, I suppose ? 

Betty, Yes, I never knew what it was to want 
a meal. 

Cu, And yet you call yourself a wretched woman? 

Betty, Yes. Can 1 build a house ? Can I pnr- 
ehase a field ? ^ 

Oifrate, I now see clearly thai you are an un-* 
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happy woman. You aie well, have sufficient to 
live on, and every thing necessary to render your 
life coinfortable ; but you are indulging a vicious 
passion, Envy, — which prevents your enjoying the 
comforts you possess, and makes you grieve and 
pine at what Heaven has bestowed on your neigh- 
Dois. Poor woman ! as long as you nourish envy, 
vou will eat bitter bread, and enjoy none of the 
Uessings within your reach. Look at yourself in 
the glass ; you had formerly a ruddy, fresh colour, 
anf now you are grown quite sallow. Envy is the 
cause of this change ; it has turned the red to yel- 
low. And at night, I know, by your sunk eyes, that 
you do not enjoy your night's rest — envy keeps you 
awake. But, what is worse than all, you have been 
ID misled by envy as to asperse the character of an 
iimocent man who never did you any harm. What 
wickedness ! recollect yourself, you have called him 
a rogue ; yet I know there is not an honester man 
in the whole village. He owes his success in the 
world solely to his prudence and unwearied indus- 
try. What ! do you call that honest friendly man 
a rogue, who was so kind to you a few years ago 
when your husband was sick at harvest-time ? He 
then worked hard to save your wheat, without ex- 
pecting any reward ; nor did he receive any. 

The woman began to cry, and wanted to excuse 
Herself; but the curate interrupted her,saving, * You 
deprive yourself of every comfort and pleasure, 
health and sleep, and renaer yourself unhappy and 
dd, before your time. Consider a moment how 
foolish you are, and what a hideous vice envy is !' 
The woman now acknowledged that she was en- 
Yious ; she hung down her head, thanked the curate 
. for his counsel, and went away. Charles^ Kavini^ 
jA Idoen leave of the curate's friendly {aii\*\\^ , ^w^^ ^- 
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bout todepart.-'whenthe wortiiypBsUiT, takinjfi^ 
his het and cane to accompany him, obserred ft 
bird in the wiiidow making a dismal noise and uni* 
ning from one tide of its cage to the other. On 
examining the drawer, it was found that the poot 
bird bad not a grain of Be«d,norR dropof watef. 
It was a bird thatGeorge had canght, and for some 
time had been very fond of ; but he was so engaged- 
with lamenting the death of Pompey, that he qtiitt 
fo^ot his lark. The curate was atspleased, ipd' 
called George, bidding him look at his hiid, and seis 
the effects of immoderate sorrow ; ' Had I not oW 
served the poor lark, it wontd have died with hntf-' 
ger, and then we should have had new lamenta- 
tions, because you neglected your duty.' 

6eor?e immediately fed the bird, while the CIH 
rate and Charles went out through the garden gate, 
and commenced their journey. 



CHAPTEB n. 

qHARLES and the pastor soon 
1 reached the wood where the formei 
had loal himself the day befoTe,and 
the place where he thought he had 
seen spirits. Charles could not 
help laughing', when he passed 
through the bushes and observed 
the branches which had raised such 
tenor in his mind. ■ Stop, little man,' said he to 
a bush vrtiich the wind the evening before haA 
made nod, and, propping it up, ' I will teach the* 
'"6igbten people.' 
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It, sir,' asked Charks, 'are there no spectres V 
irtainly not,' answered the curate ; *• I have 
I number of years in the world, and walk in 
.rk at all hours, yet I never saw a spectre, 
people affirm that they have seen them, and 
tell you how it happens. Some weak people, 
r twilight, suppose they see objects that are 
al, and fear makes them take them for ghosts ; 
dey start and scream, and tell what a frightful 
e uey have seen. If you had not returned 
wood ioKiay , and examined the causes of your 
you would have had some dreadful stories to 
; and you might have positively affirmed them 
rue. Sometimes foolish people play malicious 
to terrify others. I have heara of many such 
but I will mention only one of them. 
me years ago, three officers arrived at an inn, 
ere conducted into the best room ; but their 
or officer came afterwards, and they were 
d to give up the best room to him. This vexed 
and, after consulting together, they resolved 
f him a trick. As soon as he was asleep, 
ame into his chamber, with sheets wrapped 
i them, and danced about his bed. The gen- 
us alarmed at first, but, as he possessed great 
Lce of mind, he soon detected the trick, and, 
^ up the sheet softly, and covering himself 
t, he slid out of bed, without being perceived 
!m,and joined in the dance. * What ! what ! 
hosts !' exclaimed the subalterns, and ran 
the room in a fright. The next morning, 
.eclared that the house was haunted. 
8 in this manner, my dear Charles, that stories 
its and haunted houses gain belief. Either 
ople, through fear, haye not seen clearly, ot 
have deceived them. When you aee axpj %.^ 
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pearance at night for which you cannot account, ad- 
vance to it wiu courage, and^ by examining it more 
closely, you will always find that you have deceived 
yourself or that some one has puiyed you a trick.' 

Charles shook his head, as if he could not believe 
him, and said, ' I will tell you a story that is true : 
—Our servant-maid, an elderly woman, sits some- 
times in a room till eleven or twelve o*clock. One 
night there came a little white man about my siie 
into the room, and continually motioned witk his 
hand. The maid, who had been told how she oudit 
to behave in such a case, followed it, and the spirit 
led her into a cellar, where it cave her a spade, say- 
ing, * Dig in this place, but observe, you must not 
speak a single word.' The maid dug as she was de- 
sired, and found a great brass kettle full of gold, , 
which she was just going to seize, crying out, ' What 
a heap of gold ! ' when she heard a violent noise, 
and it all disappeared. What think you of this, sir f 
did she not see clearly, or did some one play her a 
trick ? ' 

* It was neither the one nor the other,' replied 
the curate ; * the old woman has told you this as a sto- 
ry to divert you, which she knew was not troe* 
Many people, like her, amuse themselves with IB- 
venting such lies, and in telling them to childrea 
and foolish idle people, who are glad to catch hold 
of any nonsensical story.' 

Their discourse was mterrupted by a voice frttB J 
behind an oak calling out, ' Will you not give soms-^ll 
thing to a poor man ? ' The curate and Charkf 1 
looked round, and saw a miserable beggar, wlw ; 
had lost his right arm, holding out his hat in his left j 
hand to receive charity. Chanes threw a halfpeaal' J 
into the hat, and the curate gave him a penny, ilr 1 
quiring hy what means Yie \)Al&. \o«t his arm. \ 
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The beggar got up with some difficulty, and re- 
plied, ' Allow me to accompany you, and I will tell 
you how this happened. When I came into the 
world, I was well formed ; but, during my childhood, 
I was a foolish and rash creature, and did nothing 
but scramble up trees, and other dangerous places, 
only for the sake of climbing. My parents were 
always desiring me to be careful ; but I never min- 
ded what they said ; had I only obeyed them, I 
should now oe a very different man. One day, 
observing a swallow's nest under the thatch, I 
thought to get it, and raised a great ladder against 
the wall ; but, stepping from it to a rotten board 
which was over the window, crack went the board, 
and both the board and I fell to the ground, and I 
broke my right arm ! My father and mother were 
pfreatly alarmed ; they ran for a surgeon, but, before 
ne arrived, it was greatly swelled. The surgeon 
tormented me above three weeks, drawing out one 
splinter after another ; but at last my whole arm 
grew as black as a coal ; and nothing could save me 
hut cutting it off ! This was a dreaful operation, 
and, after it was done, they took a red-hot iron, 
and held it to the part to stop the blood. It was 
thus I became a cripple. My father loved me, and, 
when he died, left me all the money he had pinch- 
ed himself to save for me. But, as I could not work, 
it was soon spent ; and I now live on the alms of 
!he charitable. My brothers, who received noth- 
ing from my father, earn a comfortable livelihood 
by their own labor ; for sound limbs are of more 
yaloe than gold ; while I am wretched, and often 
in danger of dying* through hunger and cold. 

The curate comforted him by saying, * Poor man ! 
yon ought not to repine ; for, if you are an honest 
6 
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man, and bear your infirmity with patience, yon 
will always find charitable people ready to have 
compassion on you. Believe me, you nil! nsTei 
want Ihe necessaries of life.' 

' but, sir,' said the man, ' if I could only be us» 
ful ! !(>i I eat tbe bread of Idleness, iind it is distres- 
fling to see every person working for a livelihood, 
while I alone am a burden to the public. I often 
wish for death, that I may no longer be pointed at 
as a miserable creature.* 

Tbe cumte gave bim sixpence, desiring him to 
call at his bouse; and.ifbe wassoberandnonest,he 
would try to find out some employment for him. 




^HILE they were conTeniiigr, die 
sound of carriage wheBU at* 
trncted the curiosity of Charles, 
g§ and he advanced a few etepa 
> to peep at tbe coacb from behind 
the bushes, ' Is it possiUe ! 
yes, indeed it is — Sii, sii, hete 
comes my dear father and 
mother !' cried Charles, stretch- 
ing out his arms to the carriage. The coachman 
stopped ; and Charles, flying like tbe wind, first 
threw his arms round bis father's neck, then his 
mother's, and could only exclairoi ' dear &tbei !— 
dear mother !' His parents were almost in teaa, 
ooij held their lost son in their atraa a few minntet, 
without speaking a woid. M\aB^\"»tafti»t>its!«B«f 
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lence, and said, ' Have you no companion with 
you r 

• Companion!' answered Charles ; * O ! yes, there 
he is.' Scarcely had he finished these words, before 
he sprung out of the carriage, caught the curate's 
hand, and led him to his father, saying, * This is 
the g^d man who saved my life.* 

9b. Jones stepped out, and, taking the curate's 
hand, said, as he cordially shook it, * My dear sir, 
how shall I thank you for all your kindness to my 
poor boy ? Pray come into the coach, and speak to 
my wife ; we came to meet you in order to spare you 
part of your walk, and now we will carry you home.* 

When the curate was seated, * Drive on,' cried 
Charles to the coachman. ' Be not in such haste, 
my young friend,' said the curate, * I must make 
that poor man known to your father.' He beckoned 
to the man, who came forward, and, in a few words 
related his history. Mr. Jones was moved with 
compassion, and threw half a crown into the beg- 
gar's hat, and his wife followed his example. The 
poor creature's eyes sparkled with joy — and he al- 
most bowed to the ground as he drew back. Mr. 
Jones squeezed the curate's hand, and thanked him 
for the pleasure he had procured him, in making a 
fellow creature happy. 

As they drove along, Charles circumstantially re- 
lated all that happened to him the day before, and 
how kindly he had been treated by the curate and 
bis family. Mr. Jones and his wife became more 
and more attached to this good family the longer 
they listened to Charles, and eagerly wished to see 
them. They ordered the coachman to drive faster, 
and away they went full pace, throwing up the dust, 
Tattling over the gravel, and splashing through the 
httle brooks which ran across the palVi. 1\v.^^ ^wXiet- 
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ed a narrow rocky road, yet Charles was unwilling 
to let the horses slacken their speed, though the way 
was very rough. But had Charles foreseen the dis- 
agreeable accident which awaited them in the nar- 
row path, he would rather have gone a mile round 
to avoid it. They had hardly advanced a hundred 
yards, before they met another carriage, and heard 
the coachman. wLse name was John, vociferating. 
* Make way !' 

' Fool,' replied Nicholas, Mr. Jones's coachman, 
' how can I make way ? do you not see the rock 
on one side, and the mountain on the other V 

' Why did you enter such a narrow road V asked 
John. 

* And, if you are so well acquainted with it,' 
retorted Nicholas sneering] y, * why did you Ven- 
ture ?' and the two coachmen began to swear at 
each other in a most dreadful manner. 

Mr. Gruff, the gentleman in the other coach, cried 
out to his coachman, * Knock the rascal down, if he 
will not clear the way.' This rude exclamation 
roused Mr. Jones's anger; he caught up his cane, 
and jumped from the coach ; nor could the entrea- 
ties of his wife or the curate detain him. Mr.Gruff 
descended also, and they advanced angrily towards 
each other. The coachmen leaped from their seats, 
threw aside their whips, and began to box unmer- 
cifully, and they were soon covered with blood. Mr. 
Jones's and Mr. Gruflf's voices growing more and 
more loud, Mrs. Jones wept and cried, ' My dear hus- 
band, come back;' while Charles sobbed out, 'Nicho- 
las, Nicholas, pray make it up !' The curate tried 
to soften matters by good words ; but all to no pur- 
pose. There was a dreadful bustle, and the curate 
expected every instant to see the two gentlemen 
proceed to blows, as weW as tYveVi co«wc\i\!c^^u« 
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Mr. Jones, at last recollectiDg himself, stretched 
out his hand in a friendly manner to Mr. OruflT, and 
said, ' I beg your pardon, sir ; I was too hasty.' 

Mr. Gruff. What then — what then — why are 
you 80 hasty ? 

Mr. Jones. Indeed, it is very foolish ; for, if we 
do not moderate our anger, perhaps in the heat of 
dispute we may forget ourselves, and fall on each 
other, like these two men. 

Mr, Gruff, It might happen — ^but, perhaps, you 
think that lam afraid of you ? 

Mr, Jones, No ; but surely you would not be 
so cruel as to strike an innocent man ? 

Mr. Gruff, If he provoked me, he would have 
to abide the consequences. 

Mr Jones. And, had you beaten me well, would 
that have moved my coach one inch out of the way ? 
Mr. Gruff, No, to be sure. 
Mr. Jones. Would it not have been better had 
1 ordered my coachman to back his horses, and 
allowed you to pass ? 
Mr. Gruff. Yes, if you would do that. 
Mr. Jones, I will do it with pleasure. 
Mr. Gruff. Why did you not do it at first ? 
Mr. Jones, I would have done it most readily, 
if your coachman, excuse me, sir, and you, had 
Used different language. 

Mr. Gruff, softened by this frank treatment, took 
Mr. Jones's hand, saying, * Forgive me, sir, I feel 
that I have been both unreasonable and rude. 1 am 
the cause of all this ; and my violence encouraged 
nay coachman to behave in the manner he did.' 

The curate, happy that this disagreeable affair 
W taken such an unexpected turn, caught Mrs. 
Jones's hand, and said, * How noble it is for a man 
to moderate his angei I how beautiful is toiV>e^T%.xi<(:.0« 
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A violent enemy has often been turned by it into 
finn friend ! W bat dignity this self-command hi 
^iven to your husband's appearance !' (looking i 
Mr. Jones ;) ' my heart begins to warm to him.' 

During the time of this reconciliation the coad 
men were still fighting like two boll-dogs. * II 
dear sirs/ said the curate, ' we must lose no timei 
parting these madmen, or we shall never be ablel 
get away.' They now went to the coachmen, an 
called to them to desist ; but anger is deaf ; the 
had by this time so abused one another, and wei 
so covered with blood and mud, that they cool 
hardly distinguish the color of their coats. The 
forgot everything in their rage — and every attemi 
to separate them only rendered them the more n 
rious. At last however John's eye met his.mu 
ter's, and he wished to disengage himself ; but i 
that moment Nicholas struck him such an unmei 
ciful blow, that he fell to the ground, his head hi 
ting one of the wheels of the coach ; the blow i 
stunned him, that he remained motionless. Johi 
being no longer able to resist him, Nicholas reco^ 
ered his senses, and grew calm in a moment. U 
tried to raise up John ; but John appeared to I 
lifeless ; his countenance was pale, and his hea 
fell on his shoulder. Nicholas shook him gentl] 
crying out, * John, John, do you not hear me V \a 
John returning no answer, he leaped up, struck hj 
hands violently against both sides of his own heac 
and screamed out in agony — * What have 1 done 
what a wretch I am — I have killed thee, John, m 
old friend, John !* 

Terrified by these exclamations, they all surnmi 

ded poor John, and joined in lamenting his fate. Bi 

the curate, who had most presence of mind an 

resolution^ said, ' What a\gn\&e« i)\ V!ci!a wsn^w 
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s see how we can help him ; and, desiring 
ies to bring a little water in his hat (rom a 
[ stream among the rocks, and Mrs. Jones to 
her smelling-bottle to the poor man's nose, he 
rubbed his temples till an appearance of re- 
ng life was observed. They all stood silent, 
rly watching the sufierer, and joy appeared in 
r face when he opened his eyes. Nicholas was 
St frantic with joy ; he squeezed John's hand, 
ed him to forgive him, and again tried to help 
up. But poor John was so weak that his legs 
unable to support him ; he tottered, and wovud 
fallen, if Nicholas had not held him up. 
hat was to be done in this emergency ? Mr. 
f had no person to drive him, and Nicholas had 
le to assist him to back the horses. In this 
, a quarter of an hour elapsed without their 
2^ on any plan of proceeding, when, at last, the 
» said, * Unless some expedient is agreed on, 
lust pass the night here ; and perhaps this poor 
may lose his life by our delay. Come, let us 
rifle any more time away ; one of ^e coaches 
; be drawn back, which shall it be ?' 
line, mine,' cried Mr. Jones and Mr. Gruff, in 
lame breath, both equally anxious to have the 
t of yielding first. The curate, after consider- 
i moment, observed, that out of respect to the 
, it appeared most reasonable that Mr. Gruff 's 
h should be backed, and then Nicholas might 
m for Mr. Gruff.' 

)ut what can I do alone with John ?' said Mr. 
f, in a compassionate tone, * should he again 
; with the loss of blood ?' 
know of no other way,' replied the curate, 
n to take him in Mr. Jones's coach to m^ 
le, and I will take care of him tiQ. lie \a "Wf^* 
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The curate's proposal being agreed to, those very 
persons, who an hour before would not yield an 
inch of their pretended right, now submitted to the 
greatest inconvenience. After assisting in lifting 
poor John, who was all covered with mud and blood, 
mto Mr. Jones's coach, the curate said to Nicholas, 
with some indignation, * Behold the fruits of an- 
ger! When men give themselves up to anger, 
they often act foolishly, and do not know what they 
are about ; but, like you, when their anger is over, 
they sorely repent of their folly.' 

Nicholas with great difficulty drew back the coach, 
while large drops of sweat ran down his cheeks ; 
and he was very much fatigued, although they all 
assisted him, except Mrs. Jones and Charles, who sat 
in the coach and supported John. This labcrioas 
business being accomplished, Nicholas mounted 
his box, and drove slowly and mournfully for- 
ward. 

Mr. GrufiT followed them with his eyes till they 
were out of sight, and would willingly nave accom- 
panied them ; but he was obliged to stay with his 
horses till Nicholas came back. Poor man ! the 
time appeared very long ; for he remained aloDe 
two hours in the place of his servant, and, during 
the whole time might have amused himself; but he 
could think of nothing but his own foolish conduct 
and how little his anger must have made him ap- 
pear in the eyes of strangers . 
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CHAPTER XL 

N the mean time, Mr. Jones and his 
company advanced towards the 
Tillage where the curate lived ; 
»^ but they were in continual alarm ; 
for John fainted several times 
during the journey. 

It may easily be supposed 
what figures they were, all covered over with 
dirt and blood ; but they would willingly have 
borne all this, had John been better. Unfortunately 
he grew worse and worse, and they were dreadful- 
ly afraid he would die in the coach before they 
reached the curators door. Every moment they 
looked out of the window, to see if they could per* 
ceive the steeple rising out of the trees ; and tney 
desired Nicholas to drive as fast as possible, to quiet 
their fears. The coach road was three or four miles 
iQOnd) and, tho' Nicholas did all he could to hasten 
forward, yet they were an hour on the road, and their 
apprehensions made it appear as long as four or five. 
nThen at last they arrived at the curate's door, 
their first care was about John. They wished to 
lead him into the house ; but, the motion being too 
much for him, he sunk senseless into the arms of the 
curate, who now desired some countrymen, whom 
curiosity had gathered round the coach, to assist 
in carrying him into the house. 

It is easy to suppose the terror which this sight 

. Gieated in the family, particularly in the curate's 

wife, when she saw ner husband bringing in a man 

(Ettrared with blood, and apparently dead. The 

»a all screamed, Bftr. and Mrs. loti^R^ ^\»qi^ 

7 
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mute, and the curate walked up and down the cham- 
ber in great agitation. At last he requested some 
person to go instantly for Mr. Smith the surgeon ; 
and George, starting up immediately, ran to obey 
his father's command. This interval appeared very 
tedious indeed ; they went every moment to the 
window to see if the surgeon was coming, and then 
from the window to John, feeling his pulse, rubbing 
his temples, and holding vinegar to his nose ; but 
all would not do, for John did not open his eyes. 
* He is dead,' cried the curate's wife ; ' He is dead !' 
said Mrs. Jones ; — ' Yes, yes, he is dead,* repeated 
.the children after them ; and they all began to weep. 

The curate, now greatly alarmed, walked some- 
;times quick, sometimes slow, up and down the 
joom, alternately looking out of the window, and 
:then returning to John. He observed Nicholas, 
standing in a dark comer, stupified with grief, and 
said to him, ' What are you doing here ? I thought 
you had returned long ago to Mr. Gruff.' 

* I cannot go,' replied Tie, * if it were to save my 
life, till I see what will become of John.' 

They all tried to persuade him, but without ef- 
fect, for he would not leave the place ; and while 
they were disputing, Mr. Smith, the surgeon, en- 
tered. They all flocked round him, eager to learn 
if he thought the poor man was alive. 

After hearing a short account of the accident, 
the surgeon took a soft feather out of the pillow, 
which he held to John's nose, and the down on the 
feather was observed to move. 'He still lives! 
see, he breathes ; but strip off his clothes, and I 
will open a vein.' 

He then opened a vein, and the blood flowed. 
After breathinfi^ with more force, he opened hit 
ejres and looked around witii a 'wM ^Xax^ q€ «jitmi- 
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ishment, — ' Where — where am I ? ' said he with 
a weak voice. 

• By me, hy me !' cried Nicholas ; • surely you 
know me agam, dear John ?* John groaned, and 
shut his eyes. The surgeon then examined his 
head, while every eye was fixed on him ; hut he 
remained silent, and Mr. Jones then asked if there 
were any hope, and they all joined in the inquiry 
except Nicholas, whose eyes were fixed on the sur- 
geon's face, while he stood with open mouth, almost 
airaid to hreathe. * Yes,' said the surgeon, ' there 
is hope, and, if nothing unexpected happens, he may 
he able to return to his master in a few days.' 

They were all happy at hearing this, particularly 
Nicholas, who cried out, ' God Be thanked for the 
good news ! now I am happy ; I will so with a light 
heart, and drive Mr. Gruff nome.' Away he went, 
and found Mr. Gruff very uneasy and impatient. 

After John was placed comfortahly in hed, the 
curate desired the children to he quiet ; * We may 
now all he composed,' said he, * since there is hope. 
Oh, what a charming thin^ is hope ! How pleasant 
it is to think, that, when in any vexatious situa- 
tion, we can still look forward to something good 
which awaits us.' 



) 



CHAPTER Xn. 

T was now late in the evening, and the 
curate, with reason, supposed that 
_B o^'c^ his guests must hy this time he 
ll^l^J*** hungry. He therefore requested 
his wife to let them have something 
to eat as quick as possihle ; and she 
immediately brought out «il \VaA. 
^pBDtrjrcoDtidned. Although this ^wa^xkiA.TUAsSii^ 
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yet it was all good of its kind, and produced with 
such neatness and order, that the whole company 
sat down with a sharp appetite ; and they would 
have enjoyed their meal, had they not been inter- 
rupted by loud groans issuing from John's room, 
which was over the parlor. They all started up, and 
ran anxiously to see what was the matter, and what 
he wanted. * Ah ! my poor wife, my poor children ,P 
cried he, ' what will they think when I do not go 
home to-night! Should they hear of my disaster, 
and not hear whether I am still alive — what will 
become of them V 

The whole company felt for John, and looked at 
each other, not knowing how to comfort or assuage 
his grief, which was so reasonable. Mr. Jones, draw- 
ing his wife aside, said, * I can easily imagine the 
anguish this poor man must endure ; — what would 
your state be if such an accident had happened to 
me, and I had not returned to you.' — *My love,' in- 
terrupted she, * if you were to stay from home, audi 
heard that you lay at the point of death, I could 
scarcely survive it.' Charles's tears began to ftow, 
and he said, * Were you to die, my dear father, and 
I not with you, I should be indeed unhappy.' 

* As to this poor man, and his wife ana children,' 
said Mr. Jones, * I wish something could be devi- 
sed to set their minds at ease.' 

' Dear father,' said Charles, ' I am sure you can 
easily think of something.* 

Mr. Jones replied, * True, I could think of some- 
thing ; but then it would be expensive.' 

' I would not ask for one sixpence till Christmas,' 
said Charles, eagerly, ' if you will ease this poor 
man of his anxiety.' 

* Well,' replied Mr. Jones, * we will see what can be 
^ibne.' He then toined to ike cxxts^ft^ vcA vctfa^ixid 
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if he could proctire him a messenger, to go to John's 
cottage to inform his family he was out of danger, 
•nd with people who would take care of him. 

* This would not be very difficult,' replied the cu- 
rnte, ' but, as it is late, and the way long and dreary, 
he will expect to be well paid for his trouble.' 

^ I will willingly give a guinea,' said Mr. Jones, 
'and I think that should be sufficient.' 

' Yes, more than will be expected,' replied the 
curate, ' and I dare say I shall procure a messen- 
ger for half the money.' 

He went out and soon returned with one ; who 
was happy in the opportunity of earning some 
money, and who promised to deliver his message 
fiuthfully. Mr. Jones said, ' I will settle with the 
surgeon, and discharge all the other expenses, so 
let him want for nothing.' 

'I will take care of that,' replied the curate; 
*Wt you, sir, need not be at any further expense.' 

Mr. Jones said, * My dear sir, you have already 
had trouble enough without paying the surgeon ; 
and you have too much sense to indulge false pride ; 
your own parishioners want all the money you can 
spare, so you must let me settle this matter.' 

The curate shook him by the hand, and consent- 
ed. Then, approaching John's bed, they informed 
him, that a message had been sent to his wife, and 
duit both he and his family would be taken care 
tf till he was able to work. 

* Indeed,' cried John, * have you sent to my wife, 
Wid will you be kind to me ? God reward you ! 
yon are a tender-hearted man ! your compassion has 
lived my life, and made me quite comfortable. Now 
I shall go quietly to sleep, since I know that my 
wife and children will not be unhappy all w\%\v\«' 

The whole company felt pleased al 3oW^ ^%<e^ 
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tion for his family ; and the meal to which they 
returned seemed sweeter than ever. 

During the time of supper, the curate spoke more 
than usual, and they were all very happy. * Is 
it not wonderfully ordered,' said he, * that a good 
man always grows sad at seeing another sad ? — 
that is to say, he feels compassion. It is really 
true, that compassion renders many hours uneasy, 
which might have passed pleasantly, had we not 
heen disturbed by the misery of others. For in- 
stance, we should have gone on quietly with our 
meal, if John's groans had not affected us ; but pity 
is very useful, as it impels us to assist our suffer* 
ing fellow-creatures. As soon as Charles felt 
compassion, he offered to give up all the money he 
was to receive till Christmas ; but, before he felt 
this emotion, he did not think of it ; and a number 
of persons have been saved by compassion, who 
might otherwise have been left to perish. NofW, 
when we have comforted this afflicted man, we 
feel so light, so gay, that every pleasure has a 
finer relish — as you, Charles, find that apple-jMe 
has. Am I not right V 

Charles smiled, and said, * that is very true, I 
never thought my supper tasted so pleasant before ; 
— and when I think that John will soon be well ' 

* My dear Charles,' said the curate, * always ex- 
ercise your compassion, instead of trying to stifle 
it for present ease. Whenever you see any one in 
distress or pain, and your mind is troubled, do not 
try to overcome this feeling ; but rather imagine 
yourself to be the sufferer, and how you would 
feel were you in the same situation. Then your 
heart would tell you what you ought to do ; and 
you would have many such pleasant moments 
you now enjoy.' 
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CHAPTER Xm. 

H E curate would Have continued the 
conversation, but he was interrup- 
ted by the maid, who whispered 
something in his ear. * How,* 
said the curate, * will he not come ? 
I did not believe that the world 
contained such an unfeeling heart. 
Well, if he will not come to me, I 
must go to him.' 
He rose hastily, took his cane, and was going 
oat, when the company stopped him to ask what 
had happened. *I beff your pardon for Icavinfi" 
you a few moments ; 1 am uneasy, but I hope 1 
shall soon return much happier.' He then left them 
without their being able to guess why he went so 
abruptly. 

Tne reason was this : — ^his eldest brother, for a- 
bove half a year, had not behaved to him like a 
brother, or written to him as usual, and, when the 
curate wrote to him, he returned no answer ; -— 
he had passed three times thr^ ^i^h the village, with- 
out having visited him. The -'urate had heard 
from the surgeon, that his brother was there that 
evening, and intended to sleep at the inn, so he 
sent his maid privately to intreat him to spend the 
evening at his house ; but, as he rudely answered 
that he would not come, the curate went to see him. 
When he opened the room door, he saw his 
broiher, seemingly in deep thought, walking back- 
wards and forwards with hasty stridea audi ^t\^\i\& 
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gestures ; so he stood at the door a few moments, 
till he was observed by him. His brother then 
turned fiercely to him, and inquired what he wanted. 

Curate, 1 came to visit you. • 

Brother, Were you invited t 

Curate, No ; but I thought it was my duty 
when I had a brother, who once loved me, and 
whom I still love, so near me, to visit hira. I in- 
vited you, why did you not come ? 

Brother, if nworthy , hypocritical man — do you 
ask why ? 

Curate, I do ; and I want to know why you 
have passed three times through the vilkge withf 
out calling on me ? 

Brother, Do you wish to know ? 

Curate, Yes ; and I will not leave you till I know. 

Brother, Know then — that I hate you ! 

Curate, Hate^ me ! 

Brother, Yes ; and I heartily wish, that n» 
good may ever reach you and your wicked wife ! 

Curate, Brother, brother, take care ! Grod hean 
you ! how can you entertain such sentiments a« 
gainst me, who have ever been an affectionate 
brother — and against my innocent wife ? 

Brother, It is because you are my brother ; if a 
stranger injured me, it would not have hurt mo 
half so much. 

Curate, I injured you ! — How ? 

Brother, I suppose you wish to excuse yourself. 

Cur a. No ; I only wish to know what I have done. 

Brother, Is it not to you I owe — but I trembk 
with rage when I think of your wickedness ! I 
cannot go on 

Curate, What wickedness ? 

Brother, Was it not wickedness to separate a 
brother from his intended wife \ 
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Curate. To wtuMnfi were you attached ? I 
nally cannot ffuess what yoa mean to say. 

Brother, Did you not know that I wanted to 
marry your wife's sister ? 

Curate, No ; I never heard of it. 

Brother. And that she was inclined to give her 
consent? 

Curate. I knew nothing of the matter. 

Brother. Did you not prejudice her against 
me, and persuade her to marry another ? 

Curate. No ; all this is new to me. 

Brother. Now, this is contemptible ! first to 
injure me, and then to deny it. 

Curate. Did I ever injure you before ? 

Brother. Never. 

Curate, How can you believe, then, that 1 
should so suddenly become a hypocpte ? 

Brother, It was with great d^culty that I 
could believe you to be so wicked ; but the whole 
conduct of your sister-in-law gires rise to my sus- 
picions against you. 

Curate. What was there in her conduct to give 
rise to such suspicions ? 

Brother. When I asked her to consent to marry 
mo ; she heard me so mildly, and promised, in so 
mUd a tone of voice, to give me a final answer 
soon, that I firmly believed she would accept of my 
offered hand. Soon after this, she spent a short 
time at your house ; and, on her return, she sent 
Bie an absolute refusal, and then married Mr. Rob- 
erto. What could I suppose, but that she went to 
ask your advice, and that you advised her to marry 
Tour friend Roberts, for whom you always had a 
greater affection than for me ? 

Curate. When did you make the proposal f 

Brother. About the end of FebiUATj* 
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Curate. What if I could prove to you that she 
was engaged to Mr. Roberts the preceding year ? 

Brother, I wish you could. 

Curate, You shall soon see it. 

The curate hastily left the room, and retomed 
in a few minutes with a letter which his sister^n- 
law had written to him the November of the pre- 
ceding year ; in this letter she mentioned her en- 
gagement to Mr. Roberts, and wished it to remain 
a secret for some time longer. The curate's 
brother read the letter twice over, and standing mo- 
tionless a few minutes, he then exclaimed — *Is it 
possible ! have I been so unjust as to suspect yoQ 
without a cause V* 

Curate. You see how it is. 

Brother. I have injured you, my dear brother; 
but how could I harbor such vile suspicions 
against the best of men ; and (timidly taking his 
hand), pray forgive me ! I will never again, whik 
I live, indulge such unjust suspicions. 

Curate, What a happy hour is this in which I 
again find my brother ! 

Brother. My good brother, I am sufficiently 
punished. Suspicion and hatred are terrible things, 
and they have continually tormented me. Suspi- 
cion produced hatred, and I wished ill to happen to 
you ; but, since that time, I have not had one con- 
tented hour. If I thought of you, or only read 
your name, my heart beat quick, I trembled, and, 
forgive me, curses escaped from my lips. I was 
ill-natured and rude to every one about me ; I had 
no rest in bed ; and, if I slumbered, in my dreams 
I quarrelled with you. My heart used formerly to 
throb with joy when I saw your village from tha 
hill ; and I then spurred on my horse to be soon 
mtb you. But, since I \ia.te&. ^om, \ Wt« ^joiuhed 
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my teeth on discovering this little Tillage ; and the 
nights I passed in the inn here have always heen 
dreadful to me. How unhappy is that man who 
hates another, and how much more so when that 
hatred is directed against those of his own blood ! 

Curate, Come, forget all this, my dear brother, 
and you will have no more unquiet nights. 

The violent man now looked mild ; and, accept- 
ing his brother's invitation, accompanied him home. 

Mr. Jones and his wife were very desirous to 
know what had disturbed the curate, and where he 
was gone ; and Mrs. Benson's anxious counte- 
nance made them still more curious. While they 
were conversing about indiflferent things, the cu- 
rate and his brother entered ; and they expected 
that the whole mystery would be cleared up. 

* What ! is it you, dear brother V exclaimed Mrs. 
Benson ; * is it you, who are again come to us with 
such an aflfectionate friendly countenance ? what 
a happy day !' and she tenderly pressed his hand. 
She retired to bring him some refreshment, while 
the children expressed their joy, by clinging about 
him, and crying, * Dear uncle ! dear uncle !' One 
brought a ni^t-cap, another a pair of slippers, 
^ile the little Caroline brought part of a cake 
which Mrs.Jones had given her, and put it into his 
hand. The uncle was delighted at the eagerness 
with which the whole family testified the pleasure 
his return gave them. ' Affection makes us hap- 
py,' said he ; * if we love others, they will love us 
m return, and I should have lost all this pleasure 
bad I still fostered hatred against my brother. I 
Im almost inclined to be pleased at my former un- 
kind and unfounded suspicions, from the pleasure 
I enjoy in this happy reconciliation.' 

Here Mr. Jones begged him to ex^^Xti ^SdiS^ 
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meaning of his words. ' May I relate it ? ' said the 
curate, looking at his brother. 

* O yes,' answered he ; ' but I should like better 
to tell it myself.' 

He then related the whole misunderstanding; aH 
his suspicions against the curate ; his hatred ; the 
miserable days and nights he had passed ; and, after 
their reconciliation, how comfortable he now felt. 

During this relation the time passed on, and Mr. 
Jones was beginning to give them another example 
of a man of his acquaintance, who, bv nourishmg 
hatred, had deprived himself of all his comforts, 
when the clock struck eleven ; on which, he stojj^ 
ped his narrative, and they all retired to bed. 



CHAPTER XIV. 




£ whole family rose early ; and, as 
soon as they were dressed, went 
to inquire now John had passed 
the night. * Very well,' said 
he, ' I was in ^reat pain till 
long after midnight, and could 
not close my eyes ; but, about 
two o'clock, I fell asleep, and I 
cannot describe how comfort^ 
ably I felt. All my pain had 
left me ; and now I feel quite refreshed. Sleep i$ 
a charming thing ! it frees us from all care and 
pain, and gives new strength and vigor to the body. 
He that sleeps well should be thankful ; I never 
felt its true value till now \ lii iviVaiT^^^VkfttL wy- 
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oiM wishes me a good night, I shall thank them 
with all my heart ; and, if I sleep well in the 
night, I shall never again complain of hard work 
during the day. It is a shame in any one to abuse 
sleep ; for, when we sleep too long, we are indo- 
lent the whole day. I often think of Mrs. Gruff, 
to whom I have been coachman these four years ; 
she sleep's almost ten successive hours out of the 
twenty-iour. When she rises, she finds nothing right 
and scolds the servants all round. Sleep appears 
to me to be something like beans and bacon ; if we 
^t moderately, we are strengthened ; but, if we 
aie gluttons, bad humors break out, we become 
heavy and idle, and nothing appears right to us/ 

While the company were conversing with poor 
John, they heard a noise in Henry's room. Henry, 
who went to bed. before any of the family, bad slept 
much longer, which rendered him stupid and heavy. 
He was also attacked by a certain disagreeable dis- 
order called ill-humor, which, in the morning, a- 
rises from that kind of sluggish stupidity, felt by 
those who sleep longer than nature requires. Some 
persons, when under the influence of this disorder, 
expect that every thing should be directed by their 
whims; and if the least trifle goes contrary to 
their foolish humor, they murmur and scold, even 
though they want nothing. All the family felt the 
good effects of sleep as well as John, and were 
cheerfully preparing to discharge the duties of the 
day, except Henry, whose ill-humor, which arose 
bom indidging himself too long in bed, made him 
Very uncomfortable to himself, and troublesome to 
e&eiis. 

While Henry was in bed, a poor boy brought a 
Quail to sell, which George, who loved his btoihsx^ 
oOq^hl for him; and, h^ing the \>ie&. un&st Vv^ 
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coat, he slipped into Henri's room. <0, good 
morning, mr, Lie-a-bed,' said he, ' you have al* 
most lost your breakfast.' 

* Hold your tongue,' cried he, peevishly, * why did 
you not awake me ? It was very ill-natured in you 
to let me sleep so long. I know you did it on pur- 
pose that you might play alone with Charles.' 

' You do not know what you are talking about,' 
said George, * I have called you above ten times, 
and you would not get up ; it is hard to scold me 
for your own laziness.' 

Henry, growing still more ill-humored, cried out, 

* Mother, mother !' His mother came quickly, a- 
fraid that some accident had happened, and asked 
him what he wanted. * George laughs at me, and 
calls me a lie-a-bed ; yet he never waked me.' His 
mother saw that George was innocent, and that 
Henry was only out of humor ; so she ordered him 
to rise, and to speak in a kinder manner to his 
brother. * Come, rouse yourself,' added she, * or 
you will spend an indolent, uncomfortable day.' 

George slipped out of the room with his quail} 
and, meeting his sister Caroline on the stair, the af- 
fectionate girl smiled when she saw him ; he kissed 
her, and said, * Guess what I have got under my 
coat.' The little girl guessed it to be a cake or an 
apple ; but George told her it was something alive. 

* Is it a frog, a sparrow, or a little dog V asked she. 
He let the head peep out ; and she began to jump 
for joy when he told her that she should have it, 
because she was not out of humor like Henry. She 
ran to let her mother see how good George had 
been to her ; and Henry, on seeing the bird in her 
hand, wished to have it, but Caroline did not mind 
him nor his angry looks. 

Scarcely bad his mother TeaJc\ie&&%'VxA^AtCLf!&1^u& 
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Stairs, when Henry again cried ont, ' Mother ! 
mother!* 

Mrs. Benson returned, much displeased ; and, 
when she opened the door, Henry saw that she 
had no longer a smiling face. * What do you want 
now, naughty hoy V said she. 

' My half-boots are not here,' answered he, cry- 
ing ; ' I want my half-hoots.' 

* They are at the cohhler's,' said she, ' so you 
mast wear your shoes to-day ;' and, on saying 
ti^s, she left the room, leaving the foolish child 
sitting on the side of his hed, weeping as hitterly 
as if some great misfortune had befallen him. 
' It was a different scene in the parlor, where noth- 
ing but cheerfulness prevailed. The guests were 
treated with coffee for breakfast ; and, because it 
mu a holiday, the children had each two cups of 
coffee, with three slices of white bread and butter, 
idiile poor Henry had none ; for he had neither 
washed his face, nor combed his hair. 

A number of little amusing stories were told, 
and they all laughed and enjoyed themselves. 

George and Caroline brought out all their pic- 
tures and playthings, which were admired by all 
ike guests. When they were collecting them to 
pot them by, — they were surprised, and asked, in 
a tone of joy, * What is this ? where did this come 
from V for Mrs. Jones had, unperceived, slipped 
m some pretty pictures among them. Poor Henry ! 
had he been there, would certainly have had some 
tf Aose pretty pictures. 

The company all agreed to go in the coach to a 

Itighboring wood, and pass the morning there. * Am 

IId go ? am I to go ?* asked George and Caroline ; 

•id, looking at their mother's smiling t«LC^^^ ca.- 

1 1% poreeired she did not intend lescvitv^ iScatcw 
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at home. What pleasure did they promiee them- 
selves ! they kissed their mother, and jumped for 
joy. The horses were quickly brought out €i the 
stable and harnessed ; and when all but the diil- 
dren had seated themselyes in the coach, GkoiM, 
missed Henry. *Is not Henry to go?' aaid he, 
addressing his mother, in a sorrowful tone. * If he 
is ready, let him come with us,' answered she. 

George instantly ran up stairs to tell his brother ; 
but he was disappointed in his good-natured wishes 
— ^for Henry still sat on the side of the bed scratch- 
ing his head, without having drawn on his stock- 
ings ; and, because he could not get his half-booti, 
he would not put on his clothes. Greorge saw that 
it was needless to wait for him, for he knew his 
mother would not detain the carriage till the ill- 
humored boy was dressed ; so he returned direct- 
ly, got into the coach, and off it drove. 

When Henry heard the rolling of the coach, and 
learned that the whole company were gone to enjoy 
themselves without him, he cried bitterlvi stamped 
with his feet, and behaved like a foolish and oed 
child. Who knows what he might have done, if 
the old nurse had not brought him to himself. She 
advised him to put on his clothes directly, and fol- 
low the company ; then to beg his father and 
mother to forgive him ; * and perhaps,' added she, 
' they will allow you to partake of their pastime.' 

After some soothing and encouragement, he fol- 
lowed her advice, ran across the fields, and met the 
carriage, but not before he was tired and out of 
breath. His father and mother did not receive him 
with their accustomed kindness ; nay, he was obli- 
ged to listen to a severe reproof for his obstinacy ; 
but, after he had humbly acknowledged his fault, 
and promised to behaTe beUei {oi \Si^ iniVQLiA^ thAy 
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allowed him to join the company. Had he kept his 
word, he might still have enjoyed much pleasure ; 
hat he had not yet conquered nis ill-humor. 

Greorge proposed a game to the rest of the chil- 
dren, in which they all might engage, and they fixed 
on one called the Hunter, the open plain hefore the 
wood heing a fine place for the purpose ; hut Hen- 
ly found no pleasure in this game, and insisted on 
tneir playing at Blindman's-hufi*. The little party 
all tried to convince him that he was unreasonable 
to expect them to do just what he pleased, but 
without success ; and, although they tried to coax 
liim, he turned rudely from them. They however 
l)egan to play without him ; Charles was the hun- 
ter, George the dog, and Caroline the leveret. 

Charles began the chase, crying out several times, 
' Leveret, hide yourself — the dog is coming to bite 
you ! — close !' The leveret exerted all its powers 
to escape from the dog, and, when he came near, 
pretended to cry like a hare ; but, at last, it was 
caught, and they all burst into a loud laugh. 

Henry saw their happiness with much vexation, 
and he was tired of himself and his ill-humor ; yet 
he was so stubborn and foolish, that he would not 
make one of their party. He expected that Charles 
or George would again ask him to play with them, 
and then he would accept of the invitation ; but 
they thought of no such thing. Not one of them 
would press a little obstinate boy, who had been so 
long out of humor, to join in their play. When he 
law this, he threw himself, full of sorrow, under a 
tne, and lamented his folly : — * I am very uncom- 
fartable — how unhappy has my ill-humor made me ! 
To^ay it has already deprived me of the quail 
■y brother bought for me, and of my breakfast — 
8 
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besides, I hare offended my parents, and tba stmi- 
gen will think I am a veiv nid boy — bow much 
pleasure hare I lost by ill-hnmor ! I am now soiryt 
but no one wishes to have anything to do with me 
— oh, I will never again be so foolish !' Whilst 
Henry was thus bemoaning, his father and Mrs. 
Jones, who were passing by, observed him, and 
went up to inquire what was the matter, and why 
he had not joined the rest. Henry was ashamed 
to answer, and turned s.w^ his face, holding his 
hands before his eyes. * What have you done ?' 
said his father. 

'I am so ashamed of myself,' answered he, *thtt 
I cannot tell it.' 

' Ashamed ?' said the father, 'von have done 
something wrong, and are afraid of my reproof; it 
is only those who feel shame that have done some- 
thing wrong. Speak, what is it V In tears be re* 
lated how iU he had behaved all day, and the grief 
his bad conduct had brought upon nimself. 

His father pitied him ; but desired him to trjr, 
by governing his temper in future, to be a good 
boy, and then he would never again feel that kind of 
shame which made him afraid to look his father in 
the face. * Do you,' continued he, ' still wish to 
play with your companions V 

* Very much,' replied he, * only I am afraid they 
wiU now refuse to play with me.' 

* Indeed, you do not deserve a kind reception,' 
said his father ; * but if you wish to be more sodi" 
ble, and will try to give up yo«r own will to that 
of others, come with me, and I will intercede far 
you.' 

Henry wiped away his tears, and, takmr hii 

father's hand, went, with downcast eyes, to jotahil 

playfeUows, They receWed \i\m ^Vokdly^ on tht 
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rate's assuring ihem that, for the futare, he would 
more tease uiem with his ill-humor. When 
joined the little party, they went to play again 

th fresh pleasure, as they had now hotb a hare 

d a leveret to hunt. 




CHAPTER XV. 

ENRY made a verr fine hare, and 
sprang so nimbly through the bushes, 
that they caught him with great dif- 
ficulty after he had advanced far into 
the wood. During the pursuit, they 
made a discovery which afforded 
them much pleasure. They came 
ddenly on four fine healthy-looking boys, the 
roster's sons, who were amusing themselves in 
lying at ball. On this discovery, the huntsman, 
g, and hares, were so pleased, that they all 
ipped to look at the flying ball, which these boys 
rew from one to another. They now seemed, all 
once, to be tired of hunting, and wished to play 
ball. ' 0,' said Henry aloud, ' if I had my ball 
re, we would also play at ball.* Henry had 
urcely spoken, when one of the boys came to 
am and said, * If you wish for a ball, wait a mo- 
mt, and I will run to the house and bring you one.' 
They ^1 cried out, * O yes, run quickly, and 
ing it ;' and away ran the boy. Another of the 
tj% offered to lend them his ball till his brother re- 
ined ; but they refused to accept it, \avow\xig ^^\ 
My ought not to disturb their pleasuxe to aisvoAb 
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themselTes. But, as the boy continued to press theniy 
they all agreed to play together. This afibrded 
them new pleasure. Borne struck the ball up into the 
air, while others caught it as it fell ; and Charles 
was so expert at the game, that he made the ball 
rise almost out of sight. They were so much 
amused, that they did not think of returning, and 
continued playing one game after another. 

There is no saying how long they might have 
played, if the curate had not made his appearance, 
andf desired them to come back, as Mr. Jones was 
about to proceed on his journey. On observing the 
ball, with which they were playing, he inquired 
where they found it, or who gave it to them. 

' One of these good-natured boys, with whom we 
are playing,' answered George. ' You cannot 
think how obliging they were ; for, as soon u 
Henry wished for a ball, one of them ran home for 
it, while another lent us his, that we might not be 
tired of waiting.' 

* And did this civil behavior please you ?* arired 
the curate. 

* Very much,* cried they all. * How we wiA 
that we could do something to please them.' 

* I am glad too,' continued the divine, • to meet 
with such good children. Request them to go widi 
us, that my guests and wife may see them.' 

It was not necessary to speak twice, for they ran 
to their new friends, and brought them forward, 
a little against their will, to the company. 

The little boys blushed at being praised for doing 

what their father advised them, and what he alwav* 

did himself; for a beggar never came^through tW 

' forest without receiving a slice of bread, and » 

draught of small beer. He used to tell his hofh 

^ that the child who vroxxldi ivol ^^^ \fM\ ^f his phf" 
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things to another should be left to play alone — and 
what child can find pleasure in playing alone ? 

One day they had quarrelled about a kite, and 
each of them claimed it as his own. Their father, 
to end the strife, gave one to each ; but, as they 
were so unsociable, he would not allow them to 
play together. But what pleasure was there in 
looking at a kite, though it mounted almost to the 
clouds, when one could not cry out, * See ! see ! 
how high my kite flies !' 

In a few days they begged of their father to take 
back three of the kites, and let them play together. 
It was the same thing with their tops, marbles, &c. ; 
there was no amusement in playing with them 
alone ; and whenever they quarrelled, their father 
always punished the selfish boy by making him 
play in a little yard by himself. 

After several questions had been put to the boys, 
to which they gave modest answers, the curate 
said to his children, * You know, that on Monday 
next, after all the cherries are gathered, you are to 
have a little feast ; now would you not wish for 
more company V 

'Yes, indeed,' answered George, *may I ask 
these good boys to come V 

His father nodded, and George, turning to them, 
Said, * do come to us next Monday, and we shall 
he so happy together ; I will show you my garden, 
and you shall eat some pears from my own tree.* 

• yes,* cried Henry and Caroline, catching 
hold of their hands, *you must promise to come 
tod see all our gardens and birds. They said they 
%oald very gladly come, but that they must ask 
Aeir father's leave before they promised. 

•You are very right,' said the cuxate, *te ^ 
food child ought never to promise to go {ioia\ioifiL^ 
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without the consent of his parents ; bat I will call 
on your father, and ask his consent.' 

Mrs. Benson having brought a basket of fruit 
with her to regale her guests, now set it before 
them ; and she no doubt gave a sufficient quantity 
to the forester's children. Mrs. Jones, who tAweLyt 
had something in her pocket for good children, 
pulled out a little parcel, wrapped up in paper. 
She opened it, and showed them some pretty pic* 
tures, of lions, tigers, and many other animus, 
which she divided amongst the forester's sodb. 
They at first refused to accept of them ; but Mn. 
Jones pressed them, saying, * take these pictures si 
a mark of my esteem for being good, well-behaTsd 
children : one civility deserves another.* 

The moment arrived when the compmy mot 
part, and the separation was painful to them iIL 
On first meeting with each other, they were Und, 
because it is very proper to show civility to enxf 
body ; but when better acquainted, they ben* to 
love as friends, and wished to remain much longH 
together. However, as Mr. Jones had some impii^ 
tant business which required his immediate fiw 
ence, he took an affectionate leave of the fanily; 
and, shaking the curate's hand, with a look of tb-_ 
gard and respect, put five guineas into it for Jdm^' 
use. The curate assured him that it was men 
than sufficient to pay the surgeon ; but Mr. JonelJ 
desired him to keep it till they should meet again p 
and, stepping into the coach, they were soon ovtl 
of sight ; while the curate and his family tonfli^ 
into the foot path which led to their house. 
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CHAPTER XVL 

^N the road home, Mr. Jones was de- 
lighted in viewing the plentiful 
harvest, and the cheerful looks of 
the reapers. Sometimes he was 
engaged in admiring the ahundance 
of ears which grew from a few grains 
of com, and sometimes by the in- 
itry of the country people, in cutting it down, 
king it up into sheaves, and carrying it into 
ir barns. Charmed with the fine prospect, he 
med the coach ; and, descending from it, he 
loed out his wife and son, and desired the 
ehman to follow them at a slow pace, 
nhey could now observe every object of attraction 
better than when whirled in a carriage. They 
« astonished in reflecting how many men re- 
re nourishment from a sinele field of wheat ; and 
only men, but also numbers of birds, beetles, 
Bshoppers,and field-mice, which afforded matter 
conversation on the bounties of Providence. 
Iharles saw that the grain was not equally fine in 
the fields. In some the ears were thick and 
ng, in others thin ; and many fields were so over- 
im with weeds, that he could scarcely believe 
J had been sown with com. Charles was at a loss 
ccount for this, as the soil in all the fields ap- 
red to be the same, and their exposure to the 
ther nearly similar. He inauirea of his father 
,t could be the reason of it. Mr .Jones said, ^ 1 «q* 
\vaktrymMn yoniet with an inteUigent-\ooVKa% 
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countenance, of whom we will inqaire, and I have 
no doubt but he will readily solve your question.' 

They went to him, and inquired the reason why 
there was such a great difierence in the crops, some 
fields being fruitful and charming to the ^holder, 
while others were almost covered with thistles and 
tares ? The farmer, smiling, said, * The bad fields 
are my neighbor Brown's, who has always tiash 
on his ground not worth carrying home. But how 
can it be otherwise ? while some farmers are at 
work in the morning, ploughing or hoeing, he is 
snoring in bed ; their com therefore is almost in 
the ear before he begins to sow his seed ; and, 
when their after-grass or second crop is fit for mow- 
ing, he is only bringing home his first crop of 
hay. See, there he comes ; you will easily obsene 
by his dress and gait, what sort of a man he is.' 

They turned' round, and saw a man approaching 
them, driving a horse in a wagon ; but the norse was 
such a sorry animal, that it could scarcely drag 
one foot after the other. Farmer Brown was sit- 
ting on the cart, with a tattered coat loosely wimp- 
ped about him, and an old slouched hat on his head, 
nanging down about his ears. His hair was uncomlH 
ed, and full of the feathers of his bed ; and his &c6 
was covered with red blotches. He sat in such an 
indolent manner, that he seemed scarcely awake. 

All the party expressed surprise, and Charles de- 
clared, he could not have believed there was suck 
an idle fellow in the world, if he had not seen him* 

The honest countryman said, ' The master le- 
sembles the fields, the horse the master, the house 
the horse ; the kitchen, sleeping-rooms, daiiTf 
&rmyard, and bam, are all alike. He never tafei 
the trouble to do anything for his own comiortj 
and, were a stick to \ay Va \i\a ^wa^^ he would. 
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tUe ten fuses over it mther dian stoop to pick 
I. But, as one makes his bed, so must he lie 
:'*— the fields every year produce less and 
; the house will fall down ; and the horse can- 
Irag the crazy cart much longer — so at last he 
be obliged to beg. Though he indulges him- ^ 

thus, yet he neyer seems content; and I never i 

lect to have seen him laugh, which convinces . : 

hat an idle man can never be happy. Wherev- 
) looks, he sees work he has left undone, and 
is property going to wreck, which always puts 
out of humor ; by sleep and idleness, his blood 
irown thick, and his limbs are stiff and heavy, 
can such a man be in good humor ? I, for 
lart, delight to work ; for I am never so happy 
hen I have something to do. I have no duUi. 
8 ; and, as I walk over the ground which t 
^irned up, with the sweat of my brow» and .. 
ny corn waving, my heart leaps for Joy..*' 
fou are right, my good friend,' said Mk Jbnes, , 
id firm to your plough, be industrious,, and not 
will a good harvest reward your labors, but you 
have health and cheerfulness in your occupa- 
and the happy satisfaction of dovog' your duty 
te station in which God has f^aced' you. 
sre they were interrupted l^ the coachman, 
came back to say, that, if wey went on so 
ly, they would not reach home before mid- 
fc ; so they got into the coach, and it drove off. 
mrles, sorry that he could not enjoy the bean- i 

fields half so well as when walking, leaned 
if the coach window, and looked as for as his 
sould reach ; but the coach went so Tery 
dy, that it appeared to him as if the sheaves,. 
I fielde, and viUagea were moving \n bkcu . 
P 
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Charles was much gratified with this sight ; hot 
his mother desired him to sit down, lest some acci- 
dent should happen. He oheyed, and then inquired 
why she desired him to do so ; * for,' said he, ' when 
I am seated, I cannot see the sweet fields, and the 
other fine things, half so well as when I stand up ; 
and, dear mother, what accident could happen V 

* You must always do,' said Mr. Jones, ' whatever 
your mother or I desire you, although you do not 
know our reasons for so doing ; for we have had 
more experience than you, and must know hetter 
what will he useful or hurtful to you. When you 
•grow up and acquire more sense, hy attending to 
•our instruction and observing for yourself, you will 
iknow the nature of things ; and then, instead of 
commanding, I shall reason with you ; hut at pres- 
ent, you must trust us when we tell you that a tniag 
is not suitable for you. If you wish to know iprii]^ 
your mother refused to let you lean out of the win- 
dow, I will explain it to you, because it is not above 
your understanding. Observe, the door or window 
shuts with an iron spring only, and much jolting* 

on a rough road may' But he was interrupted I7 

l^e carriage, which, in passing over a rough stmiy 
place, gave such a jolt, that Charles was thrown 
forward into his mother's arms, the door, on which 
he had leaned, flew open, and Mr. Jones's cane fall 
out. The coachman was obliged to stop; Mr. 
Jones got out, and Charles followed him ; and 
there lay the beautiful cane snapped in two, the 
wheel having passed over it. Charles turned pale 
when he saw it, and fell a trembling ; he caught his 
father's hand, saying : * O Qiy dear father, from 
what a dreadful accident has my dear mother saved 
>me ! If she had not warned me, or if I had not 0- 
W^ejredber until I knewl^be leaL^oxLA^^Q^^hiLTe bir 
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len out of the coach, and the wheel would have 
goae over me. My dear father, never will I diso- 
hey you while I live ; * and, springing into the 
coach, he emhraced his mother, and promised with 
tears in his eyes, never to he disohedient. They 
were all so affected hy this accident, that they sat 
some time without speaking a word. 




CHAPTER XVIL 

HEY might have remained much longer 
in this state, hut, as the coach went 
slowly up a hill, Mr. Jones, seeing a 
man very shahhily dressed walking be- 
fore it, said, < I know that man, yet I 
cannot recollect where I have seen him. 
1 hope it is not — no, impossible ; it can- 
not be ; he was a very rich man." The 
coach now overtook him ; and the mai\ 
stopped and made Mr. Jones a humble bow. 

* what do I see V cried Mr. Jones. * It is ! 
it is he ! Stop, Nicholas.' 

The coachman stopped ; and Mr. Jones getting 
OQt of the carriage, allowed Charles to follow him. 

* Are you not Mr. Noel, whom I knew in Lon- 
don about twenty years ago V asked Mr. Jones. 

Mr. NoeL (sighing,) Yes, sir. And I think 1 
Aoald know you — are you — are you not Mr. Jones ? 

Mr» Jones, Hight, I am ; but, my old friend, 
Itm seem to be in a distressed state. Have you 
Wi unfortunate ? Have you lost yo\i ^oxtvjLXkft ^\ 
W ■»; or has a 6re consumed your 8\iba\atit^ "^ 
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Mr. Noel. Alas ! np. 

Mr, Jones. Or have you lost your all by a Uwaxxii I 

Mr. Noel. None of all these. CouU I ottribate 
my misery to any of these caoses, I sbouid fitili 
find some comfort ; but I caaoot-^I myself am the 
only cause of all my misery. Prodigality has 
made me poor. 

Mr. Jones. Prodigality ? 

Mr. Noel. Yes; prodigality. My father left me 
forty thousand dollars, and I married a wife who 
brought me twenty thousand more ; but we nei- 
ther of us knew the difficulty of acquiring money, 
nor how easy it is to spend it. Believing that it 
was impossible for us to dissipate so large a for- 
tune, we paid little attention ito the expensea of 
our &milY» or the managem^it of our house, and 
purchased every thing that pleased us. My wife 
followed every new fashion ; I wore the most ex- 
travagant clothes, and as soon 4^8 a dress was a lit- 
tle un&shionable, or worn by the common people, 
we gave it away. Our own coun^trymen could not 
make furniture to please us, so we went to Paris and 
purchased a number of useless things. We drank 
the most costly wines ; had the most expenaiYe 
dainties a few weeks before our more prujdent neigh- 
bors ; went to all the public amusements ; had 
continually large card-parties at home, and kept a 
iO08t splendid equipage. I had seen beautiful 
pleasure grounds belonging to a certain duke, and 
fonned the foolish ide^ of turning my meadows in- 
to a similar, form, which expended twenty thousand 
dollani of my fortune, besides the interest of the 
whole. At the end of five years, I found thi^^ 
extravagant way of living hf^d already wasted mora 
then half my fortune, and I mentioned it to say 
wife; bat afae said that we couViiMAT^Tench otf 
a 
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er of living without appearing mean in the 
of all OUT acquaintance ; that we had a larffe 
» to expect from a rich old uncle, who coiud 
ve long ; and that, when we inherited his for- 
we could afford to live in the same way we 
one ever since our marriage. I suffered my- 
y be persuaded ; my expenses always exceed- 
Y income, and most part of the things I pur- 
d were superfluities : thus I threw away my 
le, and plunged myself in debt, always expec- 
;he death of my uncle. However, my debts 
ased every year, till they amounted to such a 
derable sum, that, when he did die, his noble 
y (for on account of my extravagance, he left 
state to a distant relation,) was not nearly 
lent to satisfy my creditors. They at last 

importunate, and, suspicion being roused, 
seized my house, furniture, ffardens, and in 

every thing I had in the world ; but, all not 
f sufRcient to pay my debts, I was sent to 
ri. My wife could not long endure this mise- 
ibr, havinff been accustomed from her infancy 
e a life of indolent ease and pleasure, she had 
trength of mind to bear up against misfortune, 
poverty appeared so frightful to her, that, in a 
veeks, gnef brought her to her grave. 0, 
i died with her, what misery should I have 
)ed ! and I should have been spared the con- 
it of my old acquaintances. 
5re he sighed bitterly — and his voice was 
St choked with his groans. 
'r,J(mes» I pity you ; yet I cannot conceive how 
icted so thoughtlessly. When you saw that you 
edei your income one year,why did you not live 
in bounds the next ? For, had y oa otA"^ icftsws,- 
00 moment, yov roust have foTCaeeii'joMt txniu 
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without the consent of his parents ; but I will call 
on your father, and ask his consent.' 

Mrs. Benson having brought a basket of fruit 
with her to regale her guests, now set it before 
them ; and she no doubt gave a sufficient quantity 
to the forester's children. Mrs. Jones, who always 
had something in her pocket for good children, 
pulled out a little parcel, wrapped up in paper. 
She opened it, and showed them some pretty pic* 
tures, of lions, tigers, and many other animals, 
which she divided amongst the forester's sons. 
They at first refused to accept of them ; but Mn. 
Jones pressed them, saying, * take these pictures as 
a mark of my esteem for being good, well-behaved 
children : one civility deserves another.' 

The moment arrived when the compuny most 
part, and the separation was painful to them alL 
On first meeting with each other, they were kind, 
because it is very proper to show civility to every 
body ; but when better acquainted, they beffan to 
love as friends, and wished to remain much longir 
together. However, as Mr. Jones had some impoiw 
tant business which required his immediate pna^ 
ence, he took an affectionate leave of the family; 
and, shaking the curate's hand, with a look of m 
gard and respect, put five guineas into it for Joihn^ 
use. The curate assured him that it was moie 
than sufficient to pay the surgeon ; but Mr. Jonei 
desired him to keep it till they should meet again; 
and, stepping into the coach, they were soon oat 
of sight ; while the curate and his family turned 
into the foot path which led to their house. 
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had a little Rcovered himself, he recounted many 
more partictilaTS of his past life ; and then, earneat- 
ly addressing Hr. Jones, said, ■ If your childien 
are dear to yoo, do not let them live a life of idle- 
ness and luxury ! Men, brought ap scantily or in 
penury, and who acquire a fortune, may enjoy the 
pleasares of life ; accustom themselves to good 
cheei ; and wear most costly clothes ; but it is 
difBcult, O, very difficult indeed, to bring one's 
self to relish coarse bread and potatoes arter bein^ 
pampered with pastry and wild-fowl — to wear 
dirty rags, or even coarse clothes, after being accus- 
tomed to fine clothes and fine linen every day.' 



CHAPTER UL 



UHING this conversation they 
' reached Bristol, and Mary, 
who had been long at the win- 
dow, waiting for the arrival 
of her dear parents, now dis- 
covered the coach. In a mo- 
ment Mary was on the steps, 
and, before her parents and 
T got into the door, she embraced them, and 
coald only exclaim, weeping, ' My father, my 
mother, my brother ! ' They all kissed her affec- 
tionately ; and Charles presented her with some 
frait ^e curate had given him, which she received 
with pleasure. 

Mr. Jones conducted poor Mr. Noel to a Totna, 
and there beggedbim to accept of a coal aiti^ diens^-. 




]m0tk ; andy eftUi ratnmtf di»' pftdM^hif Mdd^ 
* I ibaJil 1^4 ifdak of buaiiieM thi* ^myiaaagr hil 
qpead k with my &iDaly»' 
. He then called H^^ury to hka, and eai^«% hh 
quked how she had eraployisd her tine duiaf . 
ueir eheence* Aftei anew^riag hei fii4heiireh» 
brought down the bonaet whi^ the mmA hadi 
wasoedy showed the work that aha had donOf anA 
OTen repeated some atoriea which she had reMl«.iii> 
such a dtttinct manner aa proved that she had^pu^ 
attention to them while leadkig. 

MrSk Jonc» esamined her work» and aehed if ahi« 
had dome it aU bersdf^ * No,' aoawared ahe,.* »y^: 
cousin did the left seam of the shirt, while t worii* 
ed at the right.' 

* But,' asked her father* 'jhaye you had noviattenf* 

*Yes, Charlotte and my tnree cousins haTt 
been to see me, and I went out to drink tea yeater- 
4ay with my aunt.' 

Mr. Jon. Has nothing else happened remarkable t 

MoTff, Be not angiy wkk ine, I pray yooi I 
have broken sdmetiihig. 

Mr^ Jones* What ? 

JOfary. When iny cousins were htftv. Wo |ih|^ 
at blind-man's buff; and, when I was bUnded, I 
ran against the closeti ai^ knocked down one of 
the best china cups. 

Mr. Jonei. Indeed, you should not have been > 
so giddy ; but you show your seaa^ iit j^ot ecHioeaJU 
ing or denying it< . ■ '^ ^ 

During this conversation, Mary'^jiilQ^ who had 
charge of the house in their absence/ enterediaad 
Mrs, Jones inquired how her little charge hiri be- 
haved. She received a particular account o£ her - 
ciMiduct, which perfectly agreed with the one they 
Jmd jusft received from lA&Ty \ieiafii^« 
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* Toa afe a good g^irl/ add Hr. Jones ; 'had you 
told us lies, what purpose woald it have answer- 
ed ? 'None ; for we shoald soon have discovered 
them, and then we could never again have believed 
what you said ; for, when I find that a child, or a 
servant, has told me a lie, I cannot trust or respect 
him. But you have related everything just as it 
happened ; you have spoken the truth, and, as I 
am now convinced you love truth, I shall in future 
always believe you.' 

Her father and mother then kissed her. While 
they were expressing the pleasure they felt, in per- 
ceiving that their daughter strictly adhered to truth, 
though in so doing she exposed her own faults, they 
were interrupted by the entrance of a stranger, 
who, by his sppearance, seemed to be a clergyman. 
He caught Mr. Jones by the hand with great 
warmth, and said, ' How glad I am, dear sir, that, 
after so many years, I can again shake your 
friendly hand ! * Mr. Jones, not a little surprised 
at this familiarity of a clergyman entirely unknown 
to him, said, ' I cannot recollect that I have had 
the honor of your acquaintance.' 

* What,' said the clergyman, laugKing, * do you 
not remember little Jack, who used to sit by you 
at the writing-table at school ?' 

' Yes, I remember him well,' answered Mr. 
Jones, * but ' 

'But you cannot conceive,' interrupted the cler- 
gyman, ' how the son of a poor tailor has acquired 
appcAni^ceof a gentleman !' 

' To be frank,' said Mr. Jones, ' it does surprise 
ikke,and I am very desirous to know how it has 
Wn accomplished — so pray be seated, and satisfy 
my curiosity.' 
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When he had seated himself on the sofa, he began 
with great spirit to relate the history of his life. 

' You must know/ said he, ' that, after my father's 
death, my godfather took me home, intending to 
put me apprentice to some mechanical business. 
But, before he could fix on a master, I remained 
some time in his house ; during which interval, I 
passed a great part of my time in his study. In 
looking over the library, when I found a book that 
pleased me, I read it through with great attention, 
and so eagerly that I often forgot my meals. I used 
to commit to memory some of the most striking 
passages, and repeat them to my godfather. My 
desire to understand what I read was so great, 
that I could not pass by the Latin quotations with 
which I met in the books I perused ; I took a latin 
dictionary, and attempted a translation ; and, when 
I could not succeed, I asked my godfather. That 
worthy man, finding me one day in his study, shut 
the door, and asked me if I had a desire to apply 
myself to learning ? I replied, that I had indeed 
a strong desire, but that he knew my situation, 
and, being indebted to his bounty for everything, 
I ¥rould be directed by him. ' Well,' said he, ' I 
will try you for a twelvemonth, and, if you are 
diligent, I will send you to an academy.' I do not 
know what I said, I was so pleased ; but I as* 
sured him, that I would willingly submit to the 
greatest drudgery, in order to acquire a knowledge 
of the learned languages. 

* The next morning he engaged a master for me, 

whom I attended every day. He was a good as 

WbU as learned man, and seemed so well pleased 

frith my improvement, that he prevailed on my 

jgcdfathet to let me remain under his care, till I was 

0t to go to college. ¥oi ftome \Maft^\»iatft m^ ^ 
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ing to the university, I studied day and night, as I 
knew how necessary it was to acquire, hy previous 
study, an accurate knowledge of those branches of 
education I meant to pursue. I listened silently 
to the conversations of old men, was attentive to 
my master's instructions, and carefully read the 
book I had in hand before I began another. My 
master had a number of other pupils. I assisted 
him in teaching them, and, when I went to college, 
he recommended me so warmly, that I had several 
young men placed under my care. I was glad of 
this, for the sake of the emolument ; because I did 
not wish to draw more money from my kind god- 
father than was absolutely necessary. I was res- 
pected by the superiors in the college, and promoted 
to a Fellowship. But, not to tire you, from a Fel- 
low, I next became a Professor ; then received the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity ; and, in consequence 
of the approval of some books which I published, 
I soon oDtained a considerable living.' 

* So you are now,' said Mr. Jones, full of aston- 
ishment, ' a doctor of divinity, a professor, and en- 
joy a good living ? I find that the old adage is true, 
that * A good understanding is better than riches ;' 
for there is at this moment a man in my house, who 
was once worth nearly a hundred thousand dollars, 
and now he is a beggar ; while you, who never in- 
herited a farthing from your parents, have, by your 
understanding and industry, acquired considerable 
fortune, and a most respectable rank in society.' 

« I am entirely of your opinion,' replied the Doc- 
tor ; ' for, if men cultivate their understandings, 
and acquire useful knowledge in their youth, they 
may afterwards acquire fortunes ; but, had they 
the wealth of the Indies, it would not pwtcXvoA^ 
vaiderstandiDg. ' JRiches take to themoeVret^ ^^^roi^ 
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snd&yaway.' HofrqnibUy tnBymDBnbede]nived 
of theiB ! Fire, inanaatioD, war, thieree, tttw-anits, 
Rnd other misfortunefl, may, iv a short time, make 
a rich man poor j but, if my home sBould be »• 
dnced to ashes, and shottld all my property be deB< 
troyed by storms or casuahies, ray meOtal resouiv 
ces would Btill remain to comfort me, and en*Ue 
BM to life — And no one can lob me of them.' 




CHAPTER to. 

I B S. Jones left the room, ditriog 
the SdKgo'nig conversation, to 
make some inquiries about the 
Supper. She had already gir- 
en her orders to the cook, ftnd 
she now went to the dininf- 
parbr only to see how they weie 
executed, ^e found every* 
thing she had ordered on tM 
table, except some preserved cherries. 

' Why,' said she to the cook, ' have you Mt 
btetwht the preserved cherries V 

' Preserved cherries ! preserved cherries ! I did 
not hear you order any,' answered the cook, witt 
B bee as red as scarlet. 

Hrs. Jones desired her t6 bring them immedi' 
Btely, and Betty left the room ; but, as she di6 
not Tetam, 3d7s. Jenes ibilowed her, and in^ired 
wby she did not Ining tfae preserves. 
' Tfaare are no more,' was "Betty's MMWiT, 
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* Last week,' said M^. Joaes, ' I left the jar half 
full, and we bave iK>t siijuce had any at table.' 

Betty tried to persuade her mistress that she was 
mistaken ; but» as that lady always looked into 
hi^ kouseh(^d matters in a regular manner, she 
was sure of the fact ; and, as no one was allowed 
to go into the storeroom except Betty, she only 
could have emptied the jar ; therefore, Mrs. Jones 
uAd. her, in a firm tone of voice, that she must 
have taken the cherries — and Betty at last owned 
she had eaten them. 

* But,' said Mrs. Jones, * how could you be so dis- 
honest and greedy, when you are in want of noth- 
ing, having a part of everything which comes to 
our table ? I am sure you knew that they did not 
belong to you !' 

Betty fell to cryiog, and said, ' I have been a glut- 
ton from my infancy ; for, whenever I went to my 
mother's closet, I took an apple or a pear, though she 
had just given me one ; and, if she sent me to buy 
any sweet things, I always tasted them by the way. 
I became, by degrees, so voraciously fond of nice 
^ings, that I used to devour them from my own 
brothers and sisters, who, seeing me so greedy, 
Bever let me partake of their feasts, because I ate 
my own cakes alone. This habit has so grown upon 
me, that, when I get access to anything nice, I can- 
not refrain from tasting it till I am sick — I ate so 
many of those cherries, that I thought I should have 
died with pain in my stomach, and had to take two 
« three cupsfuU of chamomile tea, before I got well 
afiaisL, and I have hated the sight of preserved 
ehernes ever since. Pray forgive me, dear mis- 
tress, ni, while I liye, I will not be guilty of such 
ihanefns conduct again.' 

* How mm I ielieve,* mii Mr8.JqpoM» ^ libaaXS);^^*^ 
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not happen again, when you say, that, though it 
make you sick, you cannot cure this mean, selfish 
habit i I m u St see proof of your amendm ent before 
I trust you again ; so give me the key of the store* 
room, for, when I know that I have a servant that is a 
glutton, I dare not confide anything to her care.' 

Betty entreated to be forgiven, shed many tearsi 
and hoped that her mistress would not expose her 
to her fellow-servants, who, if they knew she were 
a glutton, would despise and laugn at her. 

' I know,' answered Mrs. Jones, ' that gluttony is 
very disgraceful ; but it was not my fault that yon 
acquired such a hateful habit. I have once or twice 
reproved you gently ; but, since you have not lis- 
tened to me, I must expose you to the family, to 
see if that will cure you. Nay, the very pimples 
on your face are the effects of your gluttony ; we 
should seldom appear ugly, or be obliged to take 
medicines, if we did not overload our stomachs ; 
and, if we forget our duty in private, and cheat our 
fellow-creatures of their share, it is but just that 
we should be laughed at in company, and called, 
what we really are, gluttons.' 

Betty was obliged to deliver the key to her mis- 
tress, who, after this time, always gave out whatev- 
er was wanted for the immediate use of the family* 

This disagreeable occurrence considerably dis- 
turbed Mrs. Jones ; and she was obliged to Btoip 
a little while to recover her temper, before she went 
to supper, that she might not interrupt the pleasure 
of the company, nor let her husband or guests see 
that she had been discomposed by her servant. 

On making inquiry for Mr. Noel, she was inform- 
ed he was ashamed to appear, and wishe4^ki sap 
in his own room. On hearing this, Mr. Jodm went 
to him, and said, ' Yo\i m\ist \an« «\tnadY spent 
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lit* 



many sad evenings lamenting over your folly, 
come therefore now and partake of our frugal |peal, 
which will neither remind you of your former a* 
bun dance, nor your present poverty.' 

They now sat down to supper, and Mary, who 
bad been with her mother when she reproved Betty, 
letermined not to eat more than her share of the 
plum-pie, lest she should acquire a habit that would 
expose her to shame and ridicule, besides making 
ber sick, and bloated in her appearance. 

The professor related many more remarka- 
ble things which had happened to him since he saw 
IMEr. Jones, and they all hstened to him with atten- 
tion, particularly Mr. Noel ; who, when informed 
that this polite and intelligent gentleman was the 
son of a tailor, sighed bitterly at the recollection of 
his own folly — sighed to thmk how much money 
had been thrown away in his education ; and how 
foolish he look^ in the eyes of a learned man, from 
laving neglected to acquire knowledge and im- 
prove his understanding. * I see plainly,' thought 
oe, ' that those, who do nothing but play and 
amuse themselves in their youth, will never be 
respected in their old age.' 

When the professor took leave of them, he said, 
smiling, ' I have not yet told you all ; I am going 
to be married to a young lady in your neighbor- 
lu)od, with whom I became acquainted at Oxford, 
while she was nursing her father, who was confined 
to his room with bad health for several months. I 
bond her a sensible, good girl, who knew how to 
Qianage a house, and was not extravagant in her 
diess. She read to her father, and was tutoress to 
W two younger sisters, whom she taught to read, 
Mte, and sew. On finding that she ViadviTk^S^^- 
tfam tor me, I asked her fiEtthei^a con&eiit V> o^itqax- 
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ritge, which he readily gave ; but we were Mi- 
god to defer it till I obtained my living. I have 
now got my benefice, and our mairiage Is to take 
place in three days ; and, as I wish to make that 
day a joyful one, I am anxious to have all my 
friends with me. Aa you, Mr. Jones, were my 
first friend, the loved companion of ray bovhood, 
you must come, and bring youi whole family — I 
will take no denial.' 

Mr. Jones, casting a look at bis wife, saw that 
the invitatioD was agieeaUe to her,and be promised 
to attend at the wedding ; then, after wishing him 
much happinesa, they parted afiectionately. 




CHAPreR XX. 

^AKLY the following morning, Mn. 
Jones began to think b«w ilu 
should dress herself and her chil- 
dren for the wedding. Althongb 
she was not fond of show, she al- 
ways clothed both herself and 
her family in a neat, becomiag 

to adopt new fashions, nor ever dressed singukHf 
or conspicuously ; but, when in public, or on oeca- 
aions like the present, conformed hei apparel a Ufr 
tie more to the general taste ; these occastons did 
sot often occur, for she seldom paid formal viiilii 
or went to public places. Although Mrs. Josei 
found it would not be necessary to buy mUT 
jwir tbin^, yet At vciceW«dtlwt tboM;a4u(B 
Me poasesised lequiiei tmwniBn&A» •\*—^i*' 
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On these occasions, Mary always had some 
work to do ; and on the present she had to hem 
the muslin which was to flounce her mother's gdWn. 
She was yery willing to do it, for her greatest 
pleasure lay in oheying and assisting her mother ; 
but, when she saw the length of the flounce, and 
heard it must be finished by the next day at noon, 
she shook her head, and said, * Dear mother, that is 
impossible ; I cannot, in so short a time, do all this.' 

* I will tell you,' said her mother, * how you may 
do it : you must now work constantly, and not leave 
off when you are a little tiried, or find it troublesome ; 
nor rise from your seat every moment to run about : 
you must not look round you, but pay attention to 
your work ; and never quit it when you can possi- 
bly help it, nor begin any thing else till it be fin- 
ished. Try this for an hour or two, and you will 
see what you can do — through perseverance, we 
can do many things which we thought impossible.' 

Mary laughed, and said, * I will see what lean do.' 

While they were thus engaged, Mr. Jones was 
occupied in thinking how he could most efiectually 
serve Mr. Noel ; and, after reflecting some time, 
he at last came to a resolution, and sent for him. 

Mr. Noel came in with a very humble demeanor 
and countenance ; and, when Mr. Jones called him 
friendv he glanced at the clothes he had received 
from him,, as if to say, * Pardon my poverty.' 

Mr. Jones, Your situation makes me uneasy ; 
ind I should be happy to serve you. Can you 
think of anything that' I can do to help you ? 

Mr. Nod, Help me ! — would to God it were 
possible ; but I see no possibility. 

Mr. Jones, It is impossible indeed for you to 
live in the expensive manner you did foncveiV^ \ loi 
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if I were to gWe you my whole fortune, it would 
ofily last a few years ; and, after that, you would 
be as poor as you now are. 

Mr.Nod. O, do not oppress me, sir, with remarks 
on my unpardonable folly ! I am racked when I 
think of my former conduct ; I am heartily ashamed 
of it. I cannot believe that I shall ever return to my 
formet excesses. I am now accustomed to plain 
food, and am even content with it ; and, had I 
decent clothes of my oum, I should be quite satisfied. 

MrJmm^ If you would be satisfied with receiv- 
ing a trifle every day, I could afibrd to give it to 
you ; but can you submit to live on charity ? 

Mr, Noel. On charity ! — (here his voice faul- 
tered, and tears rushed into his eyes) — On charity ! 
"^ excuse me, sir ; it would be a sad mortification 
to a man, who inherited such a fortune from his 
father, and who has always lived in abundance, to 
think of living on charity ! 

Mr. Jones. I readily believe it ; but how can I 
help you otherwise ? Have you any desire to earn 
a sul^istence ? 

Mr. Nod, Yes, gladly would I work ; I would do 
anything to avoid living on charity. It is no 
shame for an old or sick man to receive alms ; but, 
when I have health and strength, how can I live 
on the bounty of others, without rendering myself 
contemptible ? Yet how can I earn a subsistence ? 
I have learnt no trade. 

Mr. Jonea. I know you speak French. Ou 
you write, and cast up accounts ? 

Mr. Noel. I can do both tolerably weU. But how 
can I get a place in London ? no one will emjdoy 
a spendthrift. 

Mr. Jones. My friend ^ou are now dearer to toB 
than ever you were, \ovil ax^ wiVwiKeXtftaaL^ «!• 
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though you haye committed a great fault ; and, if 
you wlsn to work, you may live with me. I will 
employ you in writing and copying letters, and in 
keeping accounts ; and will allow you, besides your 
board, two hundred dollars a year. If you are 
careful, punctual, and attend to your business, I will 
increase your salary ; besides which, when you 
know something of trade, I will enable you to com- 
mence business on your own account. If you are 
attentive to your mterest, and learn order and 
economy, I do not yet despair of seeing you a re- 
spectable merchant. 

Mr. Noel, My dear sir, if you thus enable me 
to earn my own pread, you will save both my life 
and honor. 

Mr, Jones, Accept of ten guineas, as an earnest 
of my friendship, to buy some necessaries till you 
can earn money. I am not giving you alms, but a 
pledge of my regard. 

Mr. Noel was so affected by this generosity, that 
he could not utter a word ; and, as the tears came 
Into his eyes, he exclaimed. * God bless you and 
your family ! Heaven has sent you to heal a pen- 
itent, almost broken heart.' He was going on in 
this manner in praise of his benefactor, when Mr. 
Jones rose and left him, saying, * Compose your- 
self. I will send your dinner and tea to your own 
room. Consider yourself one of my family, and 
may I have the pleasure of seeing you grow vir- 
tuous and contented. ' 

On going out, he was met by his wife, who took 
hia hand tenderly, telling him that dinner was 
ready. They sat down, and he ate with a tolera- 
ble appetite, but said very little. Mrs. Jones, anx- 
ious to know the cause of his silence, asked him 
many questions, but his answers did not salvai^ \iet. 
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When the cloth was removed, she said, * I will 
see if I caanot make you talk ;' and she brought 
forth a flask of wine, of which her mother had just 
made them a present. * Here, my dear silent hus- 
band,' said she, * here is something to untie your 
tongue ;' and then poured out a glass, which he 
took with a smile, and tasted it. 

* Well,* inquired she, * is it good ? 

* Very good, my dear,' returned he ; * but I have 
just tasted of something sweeter than the most ex- 
quisite wine — the pleasure arising from benevo- 
lence. I put Mr. Noel to the test to-day, and I 
have found him an honest man ; and, with this 
conviction, I have given him a place in my counting- 
house, and promised him a salary. If he is indus- 
trious, faithful, and orderly, I will in a few yean 
take him into partnership, or put him in a way to 
trade for himself. I wish you had seen his grati- 
tude and thankfulness.' 

The worthy Mr. Jones then embraced his wife 
and children, while his face beamed with love and 
benevolence — for, amongst all our pleasures, the 
most delightful is that of doing good. 

' This wine,' said he, ' has an agreeable taste in 
my mouth, it tickles the palate, and in a few min- 
utes will be over ; but, if I am so fortunate as to 
save Mr. Noel — if I can redeem him from idleness 
and beggary, and make him an industrious man, 
this would be a source of joy to me during mv 
whole life. Every time I see him, my heart wifi 
whisper to me, ' Behold the man thou hast saved ;* 
and I shall then experience the same pleasure that 
you feel, when the good girl you have educated 
comes to see you, whose father and mother left 
ber penniless and without a friend.' 

* You are right, my deai W^twxAJ w^ Mn, 
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Jones ; ' let ns therefore continue, with part of our 
fortune, to relieve the miserable ; and we shall 
have delightful recollections in our old age, when 
we cannot enjoy other pleasures.' 




CHAPTER IIL 

^ HIS conyersation was interrupted by 
the entrance of a young man whom 
Mr. Jones had taken into his 
counting-house on trial, and to 
whom he had given different em- 
ployments, in order to ascertain 
his abilities, and whether he had 
hitherto made good use of his time. 
He brought with him an English 
and a French letter, which he had written, and 
some accounts, which he had calculated. Mrs. 
Jones left the room. 

Mr. Jones, on looking over the papers, shook his 
head, and inquired, ' In what language is this 
letter written V presenting it to him. 
' In French,' replied4he young man. 
' In French !' said Mr. Jones ; * your knowledge 
of the language is certainly very imperfect ; there 
is not a line without a fault. And this English 
letter — look at it yourself, false grammar, and bad 
spelling ! Do you call this English ? The bills 
too me carelessly cast up ; in one of them you 
have made a mistake of twenty dollars !' 

The young man blushed, and could say Tio\\ivcv\^ 
in his own defence, ' I pity you,' QontVaxxedL^x, 
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Jones ; * you have hitherto spent your time yery 
unprofitably, and I cannot employ you in my 
countkigf'hottse.' 

* Pray, sir,' cried the youth, * do not send me 
back ; I will be more attentive, and will apply 
myself ardently in acquiring the necessary quaun- 
cations for your service.' 

* That you should have done before,' said Mr. 
Jones, * you are not sent to me to learn French, wri- 
ting, and accounts ; but to be useful in my business, 
which requires you to be perfect in these studies. 
As you can do nothing accurately, I cannot trust 
you ; I must have a young man in my countinghouse 
who has made a better use of his time. No more 
need be said about it ; so pack up your clothes to-dayy 
and to-morrow I will send you home in the stage ; 
and I will defmy the expenses of your journey.' 

The young man still entreated, but Mr. Jones 
left the room, saying, as he shut the door, ' Ton 
hear my determination, and it is vain to say more ; 
I know your father sent you to a good school ; and 
I cannot keep a person who has idly wasted tha 
time best calculated for improvement. If we do 
not attend to the seed time, we can never expect t 
harvest.' 

The young man stood a moment silent, and thea 
walked in great agitation $p and down the room, 
saying, * What will my father and mother think 
when I am sent back to them ; they will die if 

Sief ; and all my acquaintance will laugh at ms. ^ 
ow much money has been laid out on me, and I k 
know nothing ! — O, that I could recall the yam li 
which are past ! my thoughtlessness and fondnstf t 
for play have prevented my receiving any benflfil m 
from good instruction.' \ 

Mrs. Jones now \)eg;aia \o "^ts^^ W ihe ap* , 
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proaching wedding ; and finding that she required 
some new rihbons, gloves, and other millinery, that 
no time might be lost, she determined to so herself 
to a milliner to whom she had been warmly recom- 
mended. She soon found the house, and knocked 
at the first door she came to. 

Come in,' cried a harsh and querulous voice. 
On opening the door, she was much surprised by 
seeing a man staring grimly at her, as if he could 
have pierced her through with his looks. This 
was Mr. Skinpenny, whose avarice the whole town 
talked of ; because he only thought of amassing 
money, and cared not by what means he got it 
scraped together. Though he had hoarded a suffi- 
cient sum to enable him to live at his ease, yet he 
grudged every thing he spent ; his food was the 
coarsest, his dress old and dirty, and such was bis 
penuriousness, that he would not partake of any of 
the comforts of life, unless other people paid for 
them. The walls of his chamber were blackened 
with smoke, and the floor was so dirty, that it did 
1 not appear to have been cleaned for many months. 
"^ He was dressed in an old morning gown, the origi- 
nal colour of which it was not easy to discover. 
On the table stood the remains of his scanty meal, 
;. the skeleton of a herring, and some mouldy cheese ; 
.^ and near them lay heap^f money, out of which he 
j^ Was choosing the lightest to give to poor people 
^ who came to borrow of him, for he gained his large 
2, fcrtune by lending money, and grew rich by taking 
^ ^vantage of the misf?>rtunes of his fellow-K^reatures. 
^ ICrs. Jones said with a trembling voice, * Sir, I 
1^ ^g'«— ' What do you beg^' interrupted he, * I have 
,gi ^ot a Aioment's peace all the day— there is no end 
Of beggan. I told you yesterday I would. gvw« ^cra^ 
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the money if you brought a pledge ; but without it, 
all your entreaties are vain.' 

* What do you mean, sir,' said Mrs. Jones, a lit- 
tle irritated, * do you take me for a beggar V and 
she turned her betck to go out. Mr. Skinpennv 
now recollected her, and, vexed at the mistake, said, 
* Oh, you are Mrs.Jones, the merchant's wife ; I 
humbly ask your pardon — I did not at first recol- 
lect you. Yesterday a woman tormented me for 
nearly an hour, to lend her twenty dollars ; and I 
mistook you for her. Men must take care of what 
they earn by the sweat of their brow, if they wish 
to go through this world honestly. I am a very 
unhappy man ! not a farthing dare I spend on my* 
self; jfor these three years past I have wished to 
buy a new morning gown, but have not yet been 
able to spare so much money. As true as I stand 
before you. Madam Jones, last winter I thought my 
hands and feet would have dropped off — I had no 
feeling in them, it was so cold, and I was afraid to 
keep a fire, coals grew so dear during the long frost 
— there was no telling what price they might come 
to. Yet every creature, who comes here, wants 
money of me, as if I was made of gold. Believe me, 
madam, I am a poor miserable man, almost torment- 
ed to death, or I should have recollected you.' 

* But of what value is all your money, sir,' ask- 
ed Mrs. Jones, * if you cannot use it ?' 

* Ought I not,' replied Mr. Skinpenny, * to be 
careful to provide for my old-age ? I know not 
how long God may let me live. We cannot teL 
what accident may befal us ; I may be bed- 
rid for many years ; and who will give me anything 
if I do not take care of myself V 

But,' continued Mis. loues^ * you appear to mc 
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to be a yery old man, and to hare lived longer 
already, than men live in general.' 

' On that very account,' rejoined he, * should I not 
be careful lest 1 should come to want at last ? Be- 
aides, I have a son and daughter, for whom I 
must pick up something. But, alas ! I have no 
thanks from them, they only plague me for money. 
Why should they come to me who am an old man ? 
They are strong, cannot they earn their own liveli- 
hood ? Why can they not provide for themselves ? 
They have no affection for me ; for I know they reck- 
on the hours of my life, and watch for my death. 
Miserable wretch that I am ! forsaken by all the 
world, even by my own children.' 

* Have you already ffiven them sufficient fortunes 
with which to begin the world?' asked Mrs. Jones. 

* Not a farthing,' replied he, angrily ; * and, as 
long as Hive, I will not give the staff out bf my owik 
hands ; when I am dead, they may take all ; but I 
am determined to keep my hold while I live.' 

* You will think and act more humanely upon 
reflection ; for, rest assured, your present princi- 
ples are wrong. But can you tell me where to 
find Mrs. Sandford ?' 

* Tes,' said he, smiling, and glad to get rid of her,. 
' she lodges up stairs, you cannot miss your way.' 

Mrs. Jones then wished him a good morning,, 
and, begging his pardon for having disturbed him^. 
went up stairs. 

Here a different reception awaited her ; and she 
entered a room, in which indeed there was no 
costly furniture ; bnt every jpart of it had a look 
of cleanliness and order, which refreshed her eyes, 
after their survey of the chamber she had just left. 

At a table sat Mrs. Sandibrd and two cheerful- 
11 
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looking daughters, all dressed in a decent manner, 
and busily employed in making hats and caps. 

Mrs. Jones was received very civilly ; and, after 
purchasing what she wanted, she requested permis- 
sion to sit and rest herself a moment, and Degged 
they would go on with their work. In the course 
of conversation, she made some remarks on their in- 
dustry and taste, and the order she observed in their 
persons and room. Mrs.Sandford said, * I received a 
good education, which my mother always told me 
was a fortune more durable than any other she had 
to bestow, and a good one it has proved.' 

* She must have been a respectable woman,' 
answered Mrs. Jones. 

* Yes, she was a respectable woman,' said Mrs. 
Sandford ; * and, though she was my mother, yet I 
must not withhold the praise that is due to her now 
When she is in her grave. She was in possession 

' of a fortune of ten thousand dollars ; yet she alwap 
reminded me, that prosperity was uncertain :— 
* Fanny,' she would say, * money is a slippery 
thing ; trust not to your fortune, which may waste 
insensibly away. Improve yourself ; learn some- 
thing. If you continue rich, employment will pro* 
cure you health and content ; and, should any 
misfortune deprive you of your inheritance, your 
abilities and industry will enable you to support 
yourself without being under obligations to any one.' 
' I learned plain work ; could make my father's 
shirts, and my mother's caps ; in short, I was in- 
structed in every thing which a woman ought to 
know, who is destined to be a mother, or have the 
charge of a family. When 1 was not at work, I 
amused myself with reading, walking, and learn- 
ing to dance ; and I enjoyed these pleasures with 
a keener relish than those vrYio did. no^YCk^^iB^VtoX 
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pmsue them. By regnlar employment I acquired a 
<toand constitation ; and on this account am seldom 
troubled with those nervous complaints which idle- 
ness produces. As I was an only child, and heiress 
to a good fortune, foolish people considered it quite 
unnecessary for me to work ; and most of my ac- 
quaintance, whose fortunes were unequal to mine, 
spent the whole day in dressing or visiting ; while 
I regularly worked and managed the house in the 
morning, and, in the afternoon, employed myself 
in readmg. I made baby linen for the poor, and 
gave them clothes, broth, coals, and many other 
uttle necessaries ; I taught their children to read 
and work. The countnr people used to bless me, 
and say, they hoped I should never come to want ; 
and, thank (iod ! I never have. 

* But I shall ever retain a grateful remembrance 
of my mother, who is now in heaven, for having 
given me such a good education. I revere her mem- 
ory ; but for her, I might now have been reduced to 
beggary. She died young, and left me when I was 
only sixteen, to take charge of my father's house. 

* Before I was of age, my father was snatched a- 
way^ but, on his death-bed, he approved of my at- 
tachment to a young man, a respectable merchant, 
who had paid his addresses to me. I married him, 
and endeavored to make his life comfortable, for I 
loved him. He was industrious ; but, by venturing 
my whole fortune in a very promising speculation, 
it was all lost, and he became a bankrupt. He 
took this unfortunate aflfair so much to heart, that 
he did not long survive the loss, but fell into a con- 
sumption and died. He was cut off in his prime, 
being only six-and-thirty ; and I was left behind 
with these two daughters to maintain and. ^^wc.'^Xfci^ 
without any risible means. I expected, viV^w \scj 
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husband's afiairs were settled, to receive something 
considerable ; but all 1 received was only one hun- 
dred dollars, which would have been soon spent, 
had I not remembered my poor mother's words : 
* If you are ever deprived of vour fortune, you may 
subsist by your abilities and industry.' Intimating 
my intention therefore to all my acquaintance, I 
bought a little stock, and became a milliner ; but 
as I wished to attend to the education of my daugh- 
ters, I did not choose to keep an open shop. An 
old milliner, whom I had formerly assisted, was 
leaving off trade, and she recommended her custo- 
mers to me, and gave me some instruction respect- 
ing the management of my business. Since that time 
I have had more work than I could do ; and with* 
out ever knowing want, I have given my children 
a proper education. They are good girls ; they 
assist me in my business, and are the comfort of 
my declining years. I have no care, for though 
death should remove me from them, they can 
maintain themselves. I am more content, ana even 
happier, were my husband alive, than when I was 
mistress of a large fortune. The money is gone ; 
but that industry which my mother taught remains 
still, and supports me and my children.' 

Mrs. Jones was happy in having met with such a 
sensible, good woman, and determined to patronise 
her by recommend ing her to her acquaintance. She 
admired the industry of her modetat daughters, and, 
addressing them in a most friendly manner, she as- 
sured them they would never be unhappy, while 
they followed such an excellent mother's example. 
She requested Mrs.Sandford to visit her frequently, 
and allow the young ladies, when they had done 
with their work, to come and walk with her and the 
children* * Indeed, my deax i&&dAm^^d.d&d. «he^ ' I 
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wish to become intimate with you, and improre by 
your instructive conversation. I shKll find more 
pleasure in your company, and think myself more 
honored by your visits, tnan I should feel from the 
notice of a lady of quality, who was only distin- 
guished by her rank and fortune.' 

This conversation was interrupted by a eentle 
tap at the door. ' Gome in,' saia Mrs. Sandford ; 
and, the door opening, a poor woman entered, 
whose appearance bespoke misery. 

* Have pity ! have pity on me !' said she, * I am 
a poor unfortunate woman, who never in my life 
before have had occasion to ask charity of any one 
-*-but now — now necessity forces me to pray you 
to have compassion on me. My husband, who is a 
tailor, has, by his industry, supported me and my 
children, in a decent manner, for many years ; but 
he has been unwell above a month, and is still una- 
ble to earn a farthing ; nor can I ; for I am obliged 
to nurse him day and night. We have six children 
who are almost starving ; and my poor sick hus- 
band requires nourishment and medicine, which I 
cannot procure. I have just come from a man who 
lodges in the room under this ; — what a hard-heart- 
ed man ! I did not think there were such cruel 
people on the earth. He gave me nothing, although 
heaps of gold lay on the table, and even called me 
names, saying that I was an idle, wicked woman, 
and that I had spent all my money in drams. — 
What cutting words ! It is hard enough to suffer 
want ; but, when our fellow-creatures shut their 
hearts against us, or reproach us unjustly, it be- 
comes almost insupportable.' 

* Why,' asked Mrs. Jones, with some displea- 
sure, * did you not come to me, atii ^cv«^^^ Vftxy«x\. 
jrour situation ? Your husband Yias vioxVeWwv^l^i 
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US, and we always thought him an honest industri- 
ous man. Persons of this description ought never 
to suffer want ; for if, through sickness or other un- 
avoidahle accidents, they happen to he in trouhle, 
every good man should he ready to assist them, if 
in his power. You must come every day to my 
house, and I will give you what is necessary for 
the support of your family, and nourishing things 
for your hushand. Here is something to supply 
your present pressing wants.' She then put half a 
fi^uinea into her hand, and Mrs. 'Sandford gave her 
half a crown ; nay, the girls gave her sixpence 
each, out of their little savings. 

The woman was transported with joy. * Am I,* 
said she, * amongst angels ? Yes, I now see that 
there are still good people on the earth ! How I 
shall rejoice the heart of my hushand, and quiet my 
children, when I return home. God hless you all, 
and give you back a thousand fold what you have 
bestowed on me. - May he pour the same gladness 
into your bosoms which I now feel !' She lifted her 
eyes to heaven, and hurried out of the room, leaving ' 
them all much affected by her grateful effusions. 

Mrs. Jones being obliged to hasten home, once 
more renewed her assurance of friendship to Mrs. 
Sandford, and mentioned the happiness she felt, in 
not only becoming acquainted with a worthy wo- 
man, but in having an opportunity of affording 
comfort to the distressed. 
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CHAPTER XXn. 



HEN Mrs. Jones returned home, 
she found a stranger there, 
who had come from Bath 
to be present at the ap- 
proaching wedding. He was 
the curate of a little neigh- 
boring village, and an usher 
at an academy. He was ta- 
king his leave as Mrs.Jones 
entered, having some business to settle that after- 
noon. Mr. Jones did not attempt to detain him ; 
but, introducing him to Mrs.Jones, pressed him so 
warmly to spend a few hours at his house, before 
he left Bristol, that he promised to sup with them 
^lat evening, if he could finish his business in time. 
When the curate was gone, Mary said, in a tone 
of ridicule, * My dear father, why did you pay so 
much attention to that mean, simple-looking man ; 
I should be afraid to stay in a room alone with 
him. I never saw such a strange-looking man ; he 
is in-toed, his shoulders are up to his ears, and he 
makes mouths when he is not speaking ; then what 
an old-fashioned coat he wears ; he looks like a 
ploughman.' 

* Mary, Mary,' replied Mr. Jones, * do not be too 
precipitate in your judgment ! This man, from be* 
mg neglected in his youth, has acquired awkward 
hiu>its ; but he still may be a wise and good man. 
Had you been neglected, as he has been^tyou proba- 
hljr might hare a number of awkward. \i\c^ \ \k>aX 
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it would be cruel to kugh at or despise you for 
them. You have a mother who sets you good exam- 
ples, and watches over you, which has prevented you 
from acquiring bad habits ; you have likewise learnt 
to dance, and been accustomed to see genteel com- 
pany. It is probable that this gentleman has had 
none of these advantages ; his father may not have 
been able to give him a good education. Perhaps 
his youth has been spent in study, without any op- 

r)rtunity of mixing with the world ; and at presefit, 
believe, he has so much to do in his school, that 
he has no leisure to think of his appearance.' 

Mary, who still did not like him, said, * she 
could not think such a droll-looking creature could 
be a wise man.' 

Mr. Jones was about to reprove her for this fool- 
ish, hasty decision, given without discernment, 
when Mr. Noel entered the room, and interrupted 
the conversation. He began again to thank Mr. 
Jones for his kindness ; but that gentleman inter* 
mpted him by saying, * Speak no more of it, dear 
sir ; the best vtray you can thank me, and aU that 
I expect is, that you will exert yourself to become 
a sober, industrious man ; otherwise all I can do for 
you will be useless — and I shall be disappointed.' 

Mr. Noel assured Mr. Jones that he intended to 
exert all his powers to become what he wished him, 
and begged him to examine what he had done that 
•day, and freely give his opinion concerning it. He 
had written several French and English letters, and 
•cist up some accounts. Mr. Jones looked them 
• over, and found them written with more care than 
ko expected, aivd the accounts were perfectly accu- 
xale. ' If you continue thus correct and attentive, 
I hope yet to see you a rich man,' said Mr. Jones, 
MoiliDg ; * and probity, pmed tA ioxVQXA^YDaiQSQa 
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»ctabilitT ; bat th« latter depends on yow 
act, andi not on your succet s.' 
r. Noel then told Mr. Jones, that, from not hay- 
been accustomed to business, he felt a little 
; but the pleasure and secret satisfaction, he 
experienced, he had seldom tasted at the close 
I idle day ; therefore he believed he should be 
ier living an active life, than when he enjoyed 
f superfluity, and thought only of amusement, 
ve discovered,' said he, * that no man can enjoy 
ore who doMSS not fulfil his duty, and pursue 
: useful object regularly every day. We can- 
le idle without being wicked.' 
; that moment the usher again made his ap- 
^nce, and his entrance seemed to disconcert 
S^oel, who remained silent some minutes, star^ 
.t him. At last he said, ' Pardon me, sir, is 
'our name Goodman ?" 

68,' answered he ; ' but where have I had the 
ure of seeing you ?" 

iTere you not once tutor to the son of a Bb. 
, of Yorkshire V 

Tes,' replied Mr. Goodman, * and I should have 
\ something of the boy, had he not been an 
son ; but his mother was so foolishly indul- 
, that she never let him study half an hour 
ber, lest it should injure his health.' 
r. Noel started up, and caught Mr. Goodman's 
, saying, * Best of men, my benefactor, do you 
)t little James, whom you formerly instructed ? 
he ! You are my preserver, my more than 
!?, all my comforts must be ascribed to you-— 
are ' — Here he was interrupted by a servant, 
came to say that supper was on the table, 
iring the time of supper, Mr.Noel could «\ic»3l 
yihing, but the good mstmction Vie Vxadi m Ycua 
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youth received from Mr. Ooodman. ' I remember,' 
said he, * how good, how kind yoa were to me ; how 
often yoa requested me to be diligent, and not to 
waste the precious hours of my youth in idleness. 
You always told me, that a man, who learned noth- 
ing in his youth would through life be contemjiti- 
ble and unhappy ; and, had I followed my own in- 
clinations, all my time would have been deyoted to 
play. When you took me away from my amuse- 
ments to receive my lessons, I wsis often so ftngry 
with you, that I wished you a hundred miles on. 
But you had great patience with me, and alwap 
reminded me that I should be a very ignorant gen- 
tleman, if I did not at least learn writing, arithme- 
tic, and French. You sometimes punished me 
when I neglected my lessons, and I then thought 
you a very cruel man ; but now, dear sir, I see 
clearly that no man in the world has been of so much 
use to me as you. Hear, in a few words, my situ- 
ation : my whole fortune as well as that of my wife 
is spent ! I was, besides, heir to a rich uncle — but 
it is all gone — melted away by extravagance ; I am 
stripped of every thing, but what I learned from 
you. I can write, cast up accounts, and speak 
French; — all of these you taught me; and by 
these acquirements I now procure my bread. My 
benefactor,! thank you for this, and for every hour's 
instruction I received, for your advice, and the 
punishments you made me undergo.' 

Mr. Goodman, who was very much affected by 
this discourse, said, *It gives me sincere pleasure 
to find that I have contributed to the happiness of 
a fellow-creature. The best reward, that a teacher 
can receive for all his trouble, is to see the good 
effects of his instructions. Teaching youth is very 
laborious ; for children ate, in ^^xietciX^ vq&r^'bI 
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and thoughtless, and give their masters a great deal 
of trouble. Often from the want of judgment they 
think us cruel when we oblige them to learn their 
lessons, that they may not grow up in a state of 
ignorance, and oe unable to acquit themselves in 
active life. Moreover, for all our trouble, we seldom 
receive sufficient to maintain our families, and to 
enable us to lay up a little for old age. In these 
circumstances, our clothes are often shabby, which 
ill become the teachers of youth ; we acquire awk- 
ward habits, peculiar to our situation ; and people 
are so imjust as to ridicule or despise us, because 
we have not the manners of fine gentlemen. In- 
deed, Mr. Noel, if we had not sometimes the 
pleasure of knowing that we have done good, our 
situation would be quite a disagreeable one.' 

Mary could no longer restrain her tears. She 
rose from the table, and hid herself behind the 
window curtain, that the company might not see 
her weep. Her father went to her, and inquired, 
in a whisper, the cause of her tears. 
. * I am ashamed of myself,' said she; * I have 
done wrong in ridiculing this good man ; he in sen- 
sible, he has done a great deal of good, and has had 
many things to vex him. If I knew how I could 
atone for my folly, I would gladly submit to any 
humiliation, 1 have been such a fool ; but I will 
never again laugh at an old man, because he wears 
a shabby coat.' 

Her father tried to compose her, and persuaded 
her to return to her seat, but seriously desired her 
not in future to be so hasty in forming an opinion. 
He told her, * that the most useful people some- 
times neglect their dress ; and have, in the eyes of 
children and ignorant persons, an awkw^^td. %.^ 
fmtiBDce, And many, who, like of&ceis, yy e.^ %xa 
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coats, and have an easy manner oi speaking and 
bowing, are very foolish and wicked people. Above 
aU, we ought not to laugh at bodily deformity or 
at poverty, because persons so afflicted hare often 
more good qualities than rich and handsome peo- 
ple, who have not had misfortunes to teach theot 
by experience how to improve their understandings 
and to love their fellow-creatures. Besides, i£ you 
had only acquired more discernment, you wodld 
have discovered in this gentleman's face the ez- 

Eression of so much £^ooaness,that you would have 
>ved, and not ridiculed him.' 
Mary returned to the table, and, sideling, in t 
bashful way, to Mr. Goodman's chair, took his hand, 
and looked at him mournfully, as much as to say, 
' I am very sorry for having ridiculed so good a 
man.' He kissed her, called her a good gin» . and 
she began to smile again through her tears. 

Before the company separated, the conversation 
turned on the many difficulties which teachers en- 
counter in their endeavors to improve the minds of 
llieir pupils ; proving that children, instead of play- 
ing them tricks or laughing at their appearsncS, 
ought to try to please them and render their task 
easier. A foolish child laughs at eveT3rthing it 
does not understand ; a good child never foigetB 
that it must live many years in the world before h 
can distinguish right from wrong. 
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EXT morning at biealdast, no 
one appeared so gay as Mary, 
who stood smiling at the back 
of her mother's chair ; and, as 
she dianlc hei milk, stole a look 
at her father, with eyes spark- 
ling with joy, ' Mary,' said he, 
' you have certainly oeen very 
pMd, becaase you look bo happy.' 

' Perhaps I nave,' she replied ; and, stepping 
ioto the next room, returned with her workbasket 
fall of the muslin her mother had ^ven her to hem 
m the preriaus day. She placed it on the table, 
ind said, * You were light, dear mother ; through 
jwiseTsnince we may do many things which we 
ihought impossible. Look, look.here are the floun- 
'M, which you gave me yesterday to hem. I 
ihought I should never get to an end ; but, through 
leneverauce and attention, I have accomplished 
t It is true, if 1 had got up from my seat every 
nament, or pkyed, or looked out of the window,! 
Aould not have finished half my task. But I 
njoded what you said, mother, ana did not leave 
uy seat, except, when I could not help it. I heard 
I man in the street with dancing dojm ; and I must 
)wn that I wished to see them ; yet I did not stir ; 
Uy brother came twice and asked me to play with 
lim ; but I fixed my eyes on my work, thmking 
low surprised you would all be to see it done at 
makfaat lime. Yes, dear mother, I am glad I did 
i« yo'i bid me.' 

Stir. Jones gave her the praise she had earned 
iyh«( mduBtry. 'Enjoj this pnisetm^ ^'^^^ 
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said she ; ' it is sweet, and it is entirely your own ; 
you have deserved it for practising self-denial, and 
doing more than was expected from you ; hut, when 
you are praised for your clothes, you ought to feel 
no pleasure, hecause a wooden doll, without a mind, 
which cannot think, may look well in fine clothes.' 
• Yes,' continued Mary, * I am very glad that it 
is done, and that I conquered myself. If I had now 
much to do, I should he very uneasy ; and think, 
' O, if it was hut done, I should have nothing to care 
for ! Now, here it is all hemmed — I am so glad ! 
and as often as I see your gown, I shall feel new 

J'oy. I shall always remember in future, when I 
lave anything to do, not to begin any other woA 
till I have finished what I am about.' 

Mr. Jones was equally pleased with Mary's con* 
duct, and advised his children to be very attentive ' 
to their work and lessons ; and not to relinquish 
them, though they might sometinies find them diffi- 
cult. If they followed this advice, he assured 
them they would be happy in every situation in 
life. * When we think of our work, and that we still 
have much to do, we are often a little discouraged; 
but, when it is finished, we shall feel the pleasure 
Mary now feels.' 

The children listenjsd attentively to their father's 
advice, and the family separated to fulfil the duties 
of the day. Mary went with her mother to hear 
her give orders to the servants, and regulate her 
household affairs. Mrs. Jones did not forget the 
poor tailor and his family ; she tasted the sago in- 
tended for him, and put the wine into it herself 
' My dear Mary,' said she, * it is my duty to see 
that what I give to a poor sick man is good ; /hut, 
when a rich man dines with us I am not so anxioas, 
b^ause he has a goo4 diimei ^^^rj ^«:^ ^t him»* 
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Mr. Jones went to his counting-house, and 
Charles to his master, who was waiting in the 
summer-house ; where he daily instructed him and 
two other children. 

The judicious master had estahlished a custom 
among his little scholars, that they should write 
down, and show to him, what appeared most remark- 
ahle to them in the lessons they had received the 
day before. By this method, he not only gave them 
an opportunity to repeat what they had learned, but 
also saw who had been attentive or thoughtless. 

Little James was first desired to show what he 
had written ; and the master was very well satisfied 
with it. The day before, the master had pointed 
out several kinds of insects, and shown him in how 
many respects they were useful. James, having 
retained all this, sat down, and mentioned the di^ 
ferent kinds of food, for which instinct led these 
little creatures to seek ; their curious transforma- 
tions from one form to another ; their retreats in 
the winter; how many little birds subsist on in- 
sects ; and of what use they are to man. 

When James had finished his recital, the mas- 
ter said, * T see that you have really been instruct- 
ed by my conversation ; and that you have written 
down the parts you recollected, because they fully 
engaged your mind. You have been' attentive ; 
continue to exercise your attention ; always turn 
your thoughts to your employment, and to the 
pleasures you enjoy 

• When you walk in a garden, for example, turn 
yoar thoughts with attention to the objects around 
you ; to the trees, flowers, and herbs, which grow 
Hear you ; to the buds, butterflies, and bees ; in 
abort, towards every thing which passes befotft 
you, and you will probably become a gceal tcivxi. 
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and in every bird you heax sing.' 

The master then took a red book ovtt 
pocket, in which he put his remarks on th^ 
ars, and there he wrote, * The thirtieth day 
gust, James, by writing a good exercise, h^i 
^ a very strong proof of his attention.' 

Mm I James smiled ; he was happy to think tl 

^11 I father would hear of his attention, and he f< 

isfied with himself. 

Charles brought his exercise, but it was m 
half so well. He had not only left out n 
his tutor's observations, but had also writtei 
several things very incorrectly. Kespecti 
may-bug, for instance, he had set down that 
its eggs on trees ; and of the spider, that it wi 
ing some time, in the state of a nymph, (a chr 
The master was much displeased, and sai( 
have certainly been very giddy ; you have 
paid attention to my instructions, nor to yoi 
cise ; but you must have had something; 
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Charles, you must try to cure yourself of inatten- 
tion, and not let your thoughts flutter round imag- 
inary pictures of past or future pleasures, or you 
will be good for nothins'. You will eat and drmk, 
without tasting how refreshing is your nutriment ; 
you will walk tnro' gardens, fields, and woods, but, if 
you do not turn your thoughts toward them,you will 
not perceiye their beauties. Alas ! poor Charles !' 

Charles raised his sorrowful eyes, but was 
ashamed to look his tutor in the face. 

* Am I not right V said the master. 

•Yes, indeed,' replied Charles, * for yesterday f 
could do nothing. I began to play on my little 
fiddle ; but my thoughts were far oflf, and I could 
produce no sound. So full was I of the wedding, 
that I swallowed my dinner without chewing my 
meat, and scarcely tasted what I ate.' 

' Indeed,' continued the master, ' this bad habit 
has become so strong, that I must set it down, and 
try to cure you of it. For it is absolutely necessary, 
if you ever expect to become a sensible man, to 
correct this fault. An inattentive boy will never 
make proficiency in any thing.' 

Charles looked pitifully at his master, as if he 
would say, * Pray, sir, forgive me only this time, 
and it shall never happen again.' But the master 
did not suffer himself to be moved ; he took out the 
black book, where he set down the faults of his 
scholars, and wrote, * The thirtieth of August, 
Charles, by writing a bad exercise, has given a 

proof that he is very inattentive.' This vexed 

Charles ; for the black book, as well as the red 
one, was every week examined by his father. 

Now came the turn of the other scholar, William. 
But he had not done his exercise. On beixv^ «A^^^^ 
18 
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why he had been so negligent, he said, as an ex- 
cuse, that his father and mother had taken a long 
walk into the country, the evening before, and 
taken him with them, so that he had not time to 
finish his exercise. 

* That excuse is not satisfieu;tory, for I cannot 
depend on your veracity,' said the master. 

^ I tell the truth,' saia William, weeping bitter- 
ly ; * you may ask my father himself, if you wiU not 
believe me.' 

* It is very probable,' continued the master, ' that 
you took a walk with your father ; and, if James 
or Charles had said so, I should have believed 
them at once, because I know that they always 
speak the truth ; but how can you expect that I 
shall believe you, when I have detected you in so 
many lies ? Only last week, you told me that vou 
could not finish your exercise, because you had 
been obliged to do something for your father. I 
inquired of him, and found it was an untruth. 
Since I know that you frequently tell lies, how can 
I depend on what you say ? we cannot easily be* 
lieve him whom we have once detected in a be.' 

The black book was again taken out, and, thouffh 
William declared, with tears in his eyes, that he 
had told the truth, his master set down, * The thi^ 
tieth of Augfust, William did not bring his exercise, 
and, to excuse himself, he said that he went to take 
a walk with his father ; but I cannot believe hhn, 
as his word cannot be depended on. If, during 
three months,' continued the master, 'I do not 
again catch you in a lie, I will believe that you a^ 
tend to truth, and trust you.' 

The lessons over, the boys were allowed to amostf 

themselves in the garden. Charles took his pla}^ 

BUitea to the little bed YiVs ^a\)\«t \al^ ^^^tl him, 
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and showed them the flowers and vegetables he had 
himself planted. He began to gather the ripe seed, 
which he put into a paper bag ; then to pluck up 
the weeds, and do whatever else was necessary to 
be done, and the others helped him. When tired of 
this, they rambled about the garden, and gratified 
themselves with viewing the various kinds of plants. 

The clock struck one, and, as this was the hour 
when Mr. Jones usually dined, all his family were 
obliged to be punctual. Charles told James they 
must now part. He looked for William to tell him 
it was time to go home, but he could not find him 
an yw here. They both called, as loud as they could , 
* William, William !' but no William could they 
hear or see, and, supposing that he had gone home, 
they left the garden, shutting the gate after them. 

James and Charles went straight to dinner ; but 
William had not gone home. Wishing to play his 
schoolfellows a trick, he hid himself in a thick arbor, 
imagining that they would be uneasy, and not leave 
the garden till they had found him. But, as he no 
longer heard their voices, he began to be afraid they 
might leave him behind, and, quitting his hidinp:- 
place, he sought all round for his playmates, but 
could not find them. He screamed out, * James ! 
Charles !' but no one answered. He ran to the 
garden-gate and found it shut, which made him 
quite uneasy. He 'called out, in a sorrowful tone, 
alternately, 'James ! Charles ! Mr. Jones !' and he re- 
peated all the rest of the names he could recollect, 
without stopping to take breath. But how couUl 
the family hear him, when they were all at dinner ? 

As he could neither open nor climb over the gate, 
nor make himself heard,the best thing he could have 
done, was to wait quietly till some one passed Vsn , 
But he was impatient ; and, though it wa^^xvVvt^^ 
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owing to himself that he was shnt in, yet he looked 
all round to see if he could perceiye any liring 
creature, on whom be might i^ent his spleen. As he 
saw nothing, he turned all his anger against the 
garden-gate, which he kicked with all his foixse, and 
he would certainly have split it, if the pannels bad 
not been very thick. Twenty times did he kick 
against the gate without makmg any impression on 
it ; at last he grew quite furious, bit his lip, collec- 
ted all his strength, and kicked again. But oh ! sad 
to relate ! his foot stuck to the door, and he roared 
with pain. He had kicked with such violence, 
that a great nail, which stuck out, had run almost j 
through his foot, and there the impatient boy hung, 
unable to draw back his foot. He tried once or 
twice, but screamed out through pain when he at- 
tempted it, and his violent passion inclneased his 
agony. The blood ran out of his shoe, and the 
whole weight of his body rested on one foot, the j 
other being nailed to the door. 

In this dreadful state he remained a quarter of 
an hour ; a trembling came over him, he grew pale, 
and must have fainted, had not one of nie maife 
been passing by the garden, and he cried out h 
torture, * Oh, help me !' i 

The girl was frightened at the groans, and ranto I 
the house for the key. She returned with it ; bnt 
opened the gate so hastily, that the nail was totH 
out of his foot ! and the pain it caused wtis so vio- 
lent, that he sunk senseless on the ground, haviitf 
fainted. The girl, terrified at his situation, ran and 
informed her master, that William was lying half 
dead in the garden ; and Mr.Jones, with his whole 
family, hastened to the spot. 

The sad state in which they saw William, filled 
them all with compaasVotv. ^x . lovi^^ ^«oX dv»ctlY 
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for a surgeon^and then inquired how he had received 
the terrible wound. On hearing^ that he brought it 
on himself, he gave him a very K>rcible admonition. 

* My son/ said he, ' your suflferings have arisen 
from your impatience. When any thing disagreea- 
Ue happens to us, we should guard against anger, 
and rather try to compose ourselves, that we may 
think of a remedy, than give way to passion : if we 
cannot find one, we must wait patiently till circum- 
stances alter. If you had waited quietly till some 
one came by the garden, you might have begged of 
them to release you, and then you would not have 
hurt your foot.' The surgeon now came, and after 
binding up the wound, he said, * This little impa- 
tient boy will be confined a fortnight or three 
weeks, at least.' 

* Three weeks,' said William, ' what a foolish 
cieature I have been ! I would not remain quietly 
a quarter of an hour in the garden, and now I must 
be shut up three weeks in my room, suffering great 
|iain!* 

The thing was done, and could not be recalled. 
fle was carried home, and forced to sit a month in 
his room with his leg lifted up, suffering great 
pain ; for the nail was rusty, and the wound did 
Bot readily heal. While his playmates were en- 
joying themselves in the garden, he was obliged to 
keep within doors, and to suffer the most excru- 
dtting pain, from the caustic powders applied to 
Us wound. 
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CHAPTER HIT. 

HE greater port of the foUowJD^ mora- 
ing was employed in dreuiogHarf. 
'- She too waB going tothe marriage, 
which had occupied so much of 
Charles's thoughts to the prejudice 
of his education. She was first la- 
; ced in a pair of stiff stays ; and, 
never having before worn stays mik 
bones in them,she seemed in fetteti, 
and could hardly draw herbreath. Next the hairdm- 
serput her hair, which used to flow in natural curif 
locks on her neck and shoulders, into papen ; be 
twisted them very hard, - and pinched them widi 
hot irons. Poor Mary trembled, because she et i 
pected every moment that the hot irons would touch 
her forehead or cheeks, and asked every moment 
if he would soon be done. But he begged hei Id 
have patience ; and, after curling and frizzlinghsr 
heir above half an hour, he bade her look in th> 
glass, where she saw a little face peepine out of ■ 
curled wig. A silk slip was next laced tight to 
her body, and over it a long gauze dress, ao stock ; 
out with trimmings and artificial flowers, that, in- 
cumbered with finery, she could scarcely move. 

On this occasion, Mr. and Mrs. Jones drentd ' 
with more care than usual, both out of respect t> 
the professor, and that they might appear witb 
propriety in acompany where all would be emulow 
to distinguish themselves by the richness and tastt 
displayed in their clothes and ornaments. Whsn 
they were all iead^,t)iey stepped into a coach and 
droFe to the wedding. 
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On their arriyal, they found a large party assem- 
bled, amounting at least to fortypersons, all dressed 
in the most superb manner. Even Mr. Goodman 
appeared in a new wig,and a coat which he wore only 
on occasions of ceremony. The whole company were 
waiting for the arrival of the professor and his hride, 
who were gone to promise hefore the altar to love, 
support, and take care of each other in sickness and 
health. They soon made their appearance, the 
Professor leading his hride,and they hoth seemed to 
rejoice that each had found a friend with whom they 
could divide the sorrows and pleasures of life ; and 
all the visiters rejoiced with them, and wished that 
they might enjoy long life and happiness. The pro- 
fessor left the room ; but returned, leading in an old 
grey-headed man, in whose countenance, though 
full of wrinkles, there appeared more cheerfulness 
than could have been expected at his advanced age. 

* This is my father,' said he, bowing respectfully 
to the company. ' The father who gave me life I 
cannot present to you, for he has been in his grave 
a lonff time ; but, ever since his death, this generous 
man has taken his place, and educated me with all 
the care and affection of a father.' Here the tears 
lan'down his cheeks while he continued, * he pro- 
ciued me food, clothing^, and education ; and my 
fortune, my rank, my dear wife, and all, I owe to 
the goodness of this excellent man.' He was so 
affected that he could not say more, and silently 
pressed the old man's hand. 

The bride approached, and taking the hand which 
bar husband held, she kissed it, saying, 'Worthy 
■tn, from your hands I received my husband.' 

The whole company was affected, particularly 
iriien the Professor said, * My friends, it to-dv^ 1^^ 
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enjoy any pleasure in seeing a fbllow-creatare hap- 
py, you must ascribe it all to my bene&ctor.* 

This old gentleman, who has already been men- 
tioned, was his godfather, and being anected in hia 
turn, said, after wiping away a tear which flowed 
down his venerable cheeks, ' I have done noithing 
more than any honest man would have done in my 
place. But it gladdens my old age to see a man 
happy, whom 1 contributed in some measure to 
make s^ood.' 

His knees shook, and he looked round for a chair; 
and the Professor instantly observing it, led him to 
a sofa in the next room, and sat down by him. 
' F&rdon me, my father,' said he, * for openly pro- 
claiming your benevolence, which I know you seek 
to hide from all the world ; but my heart was full, 
I felt that I owed all my happiness to you, and 1 
could not remain silent. O, my second fa^er ! I 
have only testified my gratitude by words, can I do 
any thing to give you a substantial proof that I have 
not forgotten what you have done for me ? Can I 
give you a proof of my gratitude V The good old 
man sighed, but did not speak. 

' Dearest sir,' continued the Professor, * if I can 
serve you in any respect, give me but a hint, and I 
will fly to obey you. Only procure me the pleason* 
this happy day, of proving that I am grateful.' 

' I want nothing,' replied the old man ; * I hava i 
only a short time to live ; but my relation, Mr. 
Goodman, has a large family ; the income he fB< 
ceives for being usher of a grammar school is snalli 
yet he has educated his children in the best mannif* 
His eldiest son ought to go to the university iMfli^ 
S«ar, if the poor man could maintain him theiA. V 
you could get him placed on the fonndationfi-^ 
' Say no more,* iateinx^le^ \)tva "^i^fewwt \ * I 
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promise to take charge of him ; he shall go with 
me to Oxford, and I will take the same care of him 
as if he were my own son.' 

The old man was heginning to express the pleas- 
ure this promise gave him, when Mr. Jones entered 
the room, who cordially shook the professor by the 
hand, and said, * Worthy man, allow me to call 
you friend ! I felt a sincere esteem for your tal- 
ents and learning ; but now it is increased to ven- 
eration, when I perceive that, in your prosperity, 
you remember the benefits you received m poverty. 
Griatitude exalts a man mucn higher than learning !' 
The professor then conducted his two guests to 
the table, where the rest of the company were al- 
ready seated ; it was covered with the most costly 
dainties ; but how tasteless were the nicest viands, 
compared with the pleasure the happy bridegroom 
had received in conversing with his benefactor ! 

After some hours, the company rose from table^ 
and retired to the drawing-room, every one choosing 
the coQjpanion with whom he wished to laugh and: 
chat The children, to the number often, collect- 
ed themselves together, and agreed to go into the 
garden to play, for they had been confined above 
two hours in a close room, till they were scarcely 
able to breathe. 

So they ran down stairs into the garden, and. 
talked of all kinds of plays. The boys proposed a 
race, and, as there were more boys than £;irls, it was 

Xjd to. But it was not very agreeable to Mary, 
e hair, stays, and gauze dress were ill adapted 
for such diversion. She had scarcely set oflf, when 
her breath failed, and she was seized with such a. 
stitch in her side, that she was obliged to stop to re- 
Oorer. Sh.e made a second attempt, and exertedalU 
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her strength to overtake her playfellows ; but a rose 
bush caught one of her flounces and tore it. She 
disengaged herself, and tried a third time ; but a 
bough got entangled in her curls and discomposed 
her head-dress. Most of the other girls shared the 
same fate, for they were loaded with ornaments. 

These accidents made Mary look foolish ; and the 
boys began to laugh at the little woman, who wished 
her finery a hundred miles ofl*. To avoid their rid- 
icule, she turned down a walk by herself, to gather 
ra nosegay for her mother. She saw beautiful flowers 
around her, and bent forward to pluck them ; but 
she could not do this without much trouble, because 
'her stiff stays hurt her when she stooped, and,, 
'full of vexation, she went in search of her mother. 

Mary met Mrs. Jones entering the garden, and- 
'begged her to put her hair in order, and hide th» 
rent in her dress, that the boys might not laugh at- 
her. * Shall we not soon go home ? ' asked she. 

* We shall probably remain five or six hours longer 
before we think of going home. But why do yoa 
wish to go, when you see such good company and. 
amusement here V 

* Of what use are they to me,' said Mary, * when 
I cannot enjoy anything ? If T had on my cotton 
jacket and straw hat, then I should be merry, and 
run and skip ; but in this dress I am bound like a 
prisoner. Sometimes my hair tickles me ; -these 
feathers and flowers keep my head stiflf; my stays 
hurt me; and, when I attempt to play, my 
flounces, or frock, catch every tree. Way, the 
boys tread on my train on purpose to see me look 
silly. O, my dear mother, go home soon, that I ' 
may get rid of this disagreeable dress !' 

'Poor girl !' answered Mrs. Jones, * I pity you. I 
'know very well that aft lYieae lYim^^ ^\^ VsLtxscsq^s&ap 
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id that ^ou cinnot be so easy and gay as you 
which IS the ieason I have never before teas- 
1 with such useless parts of dress. A good girl 
"es no ornament^. If she keep herself clean, 
ut on her clotl^fe neatly, people will always 
t her with plea^are. To-day you wished to be 
sd, and I wished to let you feel how much more 
rtable you ^ iuld be in your muslin frock 
ink sash. Biit make yourself easy, and to- 
w at this tim^ I will comb out your hair, and 
a wear your Ittle jacket and straw hat.' 
, if to-morrow vere but come ! ' cried Mary, 
^ishing will not.bring it a moment sooner,' 
Ars. Jones. ' Be patient ; go and join your 
inions ; and take care not to appear out of 
r, lest you should vex them and disturb their 
ires, which will ni^t ease you. Complain of 
vexations only to your friends ; playfellows 
not be troubled b your sufferings.' 
ry promised to gf. rn her temper ; and she 
to look as cheeifu-^ -4 she could, considering 
lin in her head ant. de. She went up to a 
baronet's daughter, i..nd, taking her good- 
Bdly by the arm, said, • Come, Leonora, let us 
I walk round the gar^"© ; the race does not 
7e\\ with our fine holidiy dresses.' 
t Leonora, who was very proud, drew back her 
tastily, and said, * Pray, Miss Jones, take care, 
a will rumple the lace on my sleeves ;' at the 
time drawing up her head, and turning up her 
as much as to say, A tradesman's daughter 
ou ought not to be so familiar with me. * The 
n my dress, and the flowers, are the finest that 
came from France,' continued she, * and my 
jr purchased them to distinguish me, whexv I 
reed to mix with nobody knows n9\vo» \^Ta.^ 
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young lady of liEtinily, and k v 
citizens' daughters imitate y. 
fine broach was bought of 'i^^ 
what pedlar set yours ? I i 
▼ulgar. I put on mine for tr . . 
at a private concert ; for I un 
ingly; and lord Smooth!'- - 
house the other day, said t > 
Italian voice. He spoke r . } 
hour, and declared that I }.> 
France. I shall soon befi!. '■■ 
very difficult ; but indet 1 r , 
person of fashion.' T 
Mary, quite disgfusted r 
and anxiously wishing 
her, observed another 
was acquainted. Shf 
Charlotte, saying, • V 
in this sweet garden 
•With all my heart 
into another walk, ) 
lace and flowers, to • 
vain at the trees fo: 

* How came you I 
creature V asked C - 

* By chance,' saj 
glad to leave her r 
were wise, and al . * 

* Yes, yes,' repl < 
to roe in the san 
She can only 1 
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me for half an 

like a native of 

Italian, it is not 

is difficult to a 

) ran on, till poor 

' h pride and cnati 

rtnnity of leaving 

y with whom she 
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:e a walk with me 

d; and they turned 
mora, with her fine 
steps, and look in 
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ith that proud, silly 



' ^jut, believe me, I was 
' :ieaks as if sh'e alone 

* the world were fools.' 
* e, * she has often talked 
' have known her long. 

accomplishments, fine 



clothes, and rank, and despises every other person. 
It is true she has acquired seveml accomplishments, 
for her father has a large fortune ; but she wants 
sense, or she would not talk so. I wished to love her; 
bat ahe has behaved to me a« '\^ \ \<i«\^ \tf^thing 
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compared to her, so I leave her to enjoy her folly.' 
The rest of the company now gathered round them, 
and they all agreed that Leonora was hoth haughty 
and foolish. ' Let her go/ said Charles ; ' a miss 
who is so conceited is not fit company for us. But 
who will play at Question and Commands V 

' I, I,' cried all the children ; and away they 
ran to a seat at the upper end of the c^arden. 

This was the right play for the girls, for at this 
they could amuse themselves without being teased 
l^ their flounces and feathers. At this game every 
one must give a story, a riddle, a song, or a prov- 
erb ; and those, who cannot recollect one at the 
moment, are obliged to pay a forfeit. This fur- 
nished so much diversion and merriment, that their 
peals of laughter echoed through all the garden. 

The haughty, vain Leonora, who saw herself ex- 
cluded, was ready to bite her nails with vexation. 
She walked up and down, looking as if she expected 
to be invited to play with them ; but no one took 
notice of her. She passed by them with a pretty, 
ornamented pocket-book in her hand, hoping that 
they would ask to see it ; but it only made the little 
folks whisper, and then burst into a loud laugh. 

Leonora, perceiving she was the subject of their 
mirth, turned away in anger, and then wept be- 
cause she could not vent her passion on them. 

In the walk she met her father, who was a sensible 
roan, and knew that she had been spoiled by her mo- 
ther. 'What is the matter with you V said he ; * why 
do you weep ? Has any accident befallen you V 

* How can I be otherwise,' answerd she, * when 
those unmannerly children sit there together, and 
laugh and play without inviting me. They appear, 
what they really are, poor vulgar creatures, and I 
cannot expect better from them. 'WovsX^ ^wi^ ^»* 
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lieve it, when I passed by, they laughed me out of 
countenance. Was not that rude and ill-bred V 

* It was indeed very rude,' said her fisither ; ' but 
perhaps you oflfended them first' 

* I,' answered she, * have done nothing to them ; 
I would not demean myself to quarrel with such — ' 

She stopped short, for she saw a frown on her 
father's brow, and then related that she had told 
them how her singing was admired ; that she spoke 
French well ; that she was soon to learn Ital- 
ian, and kept them at a distance, to prevent them 
from tearing her lace, as they were so rude. 

' Leonora,' said he, ' you have acted foolishly ; 
if you wish to be respected and loved, and that 
people should like your company, you must not al- 
ways speak of yourself and your talents, for yoa 
will then certainly disgust them. You must attend 
to what others say, and observe their good qualities, 
and not be eager to obtrude the little you know oo 
every-one you meet. I am not surprised that they 
laugh at you ; for, if a man were to be in my com- 
pany who only talked of himself, and wished to let 
me see that, being richer, he thought me an inferior, 
I should laugh in his face. A proud man is always 
ridiculous.' 

He took her out of the garden, and sent her home, 
telling her, as he led her to the carriage, that he 
would take away her fine clothes, and send her to 
a little farmhouse in the country, if she did not 
display more sense and less folly. A fOol may 
wear fine clothes, but a fool will never be wise ; 
neither do fine clothes constitute wisdom. 
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HE little folks played on with 
continued cheerfulness ; but, 
when they began to draw out 
the forfeits, they grew quite 
merry. One of them held 
the forfeit over the head of 
another, who mentioned some 
droll thing, which the owner 
was to do to redeem it. Some- 
s they were obliged to turn into rhyme what 
been said, or fill up verses after the rhymes, or 
id out some resemblance between two things 
)h appdbred to be very different ; such as be- 
»n a carp and a lark ; sometimes to receive 
I advice from each one present ; or answer six 
itions ; or pay a compliment and a banter to 
3 person in company ; with many other things 
lumerous to mention, which varied the amuse- 
t. As they were all good-natured children, every 
took care not to say anything, even in joke, that 
d offend another ; and, in trying to please each 
r, they pleased themselves so well, that they 
V more and more delighted, and every moment 
ished a new subject at which to joke and laugh. 
y would have played oil, but it was dark, and a 
ant came to tell them, supper waited for them. 
What ! eat again so soon V said Charles, a little 
rily ; ' I wish they would keep their supper to 
nselves, and allow us to play till it is time to 00 
le/ They weie however db\\ge^ \» ^'a^ W voa i 
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serrant told them that it would be rude and 
spectful not to attend when they were sent f( 

All were again seated at the table with 
ceremony, and the greater |>art of the guests 
to eat the various dainties, altho' they did n< 
hungry. Mr. Jones, the Professoflr, and a few < 
contented themselves with some fruit and 1 
and enjoyed themselves in conversation. 

One of the company now stood up with a bi 
in his hand, and drank the health of the brid 
bridegroom, and the rest of the company fille( 
glasses to the toast ; but most of them only 
the glass to their lips and tasted a few drops, 
ter which new toasts were called for, and th< 
aes quickly emptied ; but the wise part of th< 
pany only sipped a little each time, and dra 
as not to injure their health. 

A foolish young man who thought it nobl 
mannerly to be able to drink much, obs^rvinj 
Mr. Jones did not empty his glass to the toast 
with a sneer, ' I see, Mr. Jones, that you pai 
bottle without filling your glass ; fie, for sha 

* Why should I be ashamed,' answered Mr., 
' have 1 done something wrong V 

* You may be right, to be sure,' tetumed the 
' bat it is ndiculous to be singular in compa: 

' But,' continued Mr. Jones, ' why must I c 
la it to raise or depress my^irits V 

* Certainly,' said he, * to raise your spirits 
see how lively I am, and all the honest f 
who drink with me.' 

' Allow me,' returned Mr. Jones, * to drin 
atf much as agrees with me, and I shall be ii 
hvmor ; but, if I were to drink more, I shou 
T«ry uncomfortable to-morrow.' 

The yoang man laugkei, an^ i\d.\cAxV!^d\u 
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dence ; but he was not moved, and let them push 
about the glass, without forgettinc^ his resolution. 

They had not continued drinking much longef]^ 
before those who drank freely lost the use of their 
reason, and spoke all at once, so that the noise in 
the room became almost intolerable. Some began 
to tell all their secrets, which, so long as they were 
sober, they had carefully concealed ; others, who 
Were always serious when sober, said such foolish 
things, that even the children could not help laug^h- 
ing' ; several of them quarrelled, and it is impossible 
to say how their disputes might have ended, if the 
Professor, and a few of the sober part, had not exert- 
ed themselves to make up the differences. Mrs. 
Jones, who Was very uneasy during this tumult, 
every now and then looked at her husband, to make 
him understand that she wished to get away ; for 
the honest fellows were so elevated, that no one was 
sheltered from insnlt. One of them spilt a glass 
of burgundy on her ruffle, not being able to carry 
it to his mouth, and she was every moment in fear 
that he should throw one over her dress. 

Luckily however she observed her servant in the 
hall, malung signs that the coach was ready ; so 
she slipped out quietly with her husband and chil- 
dren, and returned home. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 





<iH^H£ next morning, Mr. Jones and his 
^mL family rose at their usual hour, and all 
were cheerful and well, except poor Mary, 
who had passed a restless night, and rose 
with a headache. Her hoit hsid \tvc.q«l- 
moded her daring the ni^t, t^o ^'OX ^fi 
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could not sleep five minutes together, and she hoped 
never again to be under the hands of a hairdresser. 

After breakfast, Mrs. Jones went about to manage 
her family affairs, Mary and Charles to their mas- 
ter, and Mr. Jones to the counting-house, where 
he remained some hours, and then went to call upon 
some persons, with whom he had been in company 
the evening before. He was not admitted at the 
first house where he called, because the servant 
said his master was still in bed, and so sick that 
he was obliged to take several draughts of chamo- 
mile tea. The second person he visited had only 
just risen, though it was near twelve o'clock, and 
was sitting in an arm-chair as pale as death. 

Mr. Jones inquired how he felt this morning. 

* Very, very sick,' said he, * I drank too much 
yesterday. I have often resolved to be moderate, 
for I am not very fond of wine ; but one is led 
away by example. When in company where they 
push the bottle round, I forget my resolution, ana, 
to prevent them from calling me a milksop, or to 
avoid being laughed at, I first drink one glass, then 
another, and another, thinking always that one more 
cannot be of much consequence, till the spirits 
mount into my brain, and then I scarcely know or 
care what I do. But I feel it afterwards with a ven- 
geance here, (striking his head.) What a foolish, 
weak man am I, who cannot govern myself \ To 
please my palate for a few moments, and to avoid 
the ridicule of fools, I make myself sick and out ef 
humor for days together, and have made myself an . 
old man before my time ; every day some feast oc- 
curs, and I go to it to forget the pain I suffered from 
the last. Look at my red face and swelled legs, 
I am afraid I shall fall into a dropsy ; my head 
iicbes as if it would burst, and. \«LQii&f^«>ta^id that I 
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shall not be able to do any business to-day. This 
morning my stomach was so squeamish, that I 
could eat no breakfast, and I know I shall not 
relish a morsel all day ; and, when I think of the 
thoughtless expressions that escaped me yesterday, 
and how many of my acquaintance I have offended 
by my silly jokes, I am ready to burst with indig- 
nation at myself. But you look very well.' 

* Yes,' replied Mr. Jones, * 1 was never in better 
health in my life. The company and my friend's 
happiness raised my spirits, and the little wine I 
drank did me more good than harm. I rose at my 
usual hour, and have already finished my business 
in the counting-house.' 

* You are a happy man. I remarked your mod- 
eration yesterday, and that you did not drink more 
than you thought necessary to raise your spirits 
without heating your brain. You are a sober man ; 
and, by practising a little self-denial, you have now 
your reward. O, that I could follow your example *' 

' It has long been a fixed principle of mine,' con- 
tinued Mr. Jones, < that whoever would enjoy health 
and content, must be moderate.' 

The gentleman shook Mr. Jones by the hand, 
and said he would try to imitate him. Mr. Jones 
begged him not to forget his resolution, and left 
him to pay another visit. 

He next called on Mr. Goodman, and found him 
robbing his forehead, and complaining of heaviness 
and lowness of spirits. Mr. Jones was surprised, 
for Mr. Goodman was a very sober man, and he ex- 
pressed his astonishment by saying, ' You drank 
▼ery little wine, why are you sick ?' 

* I drank sparingly,' said Mr. Goodman ; ' but 
"diose high-seasoned dishes do not agree with my 
itomaeh. At this it is not to be vioia^ei^^ \ ' Sax 
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the cook mixed a number of ihiafs, broagfat irmn 
^e East and West Indies, Grermany, France^ and 
Italy together,, witbout thinking what efiect this 
mixture will have oa our stomaohsjor how injurious 
it is to the blood ; if it tickle ihe palate, they are 
satisfied. Is it possible that such hodge-podge can 
digest, or that such cemposi4ioas will not injure 
the blood, and derange the simple operations of 
nature? Believe me, Mr. Jones^ these dishes are 
subtle poisons. If I were daiiy to indulge myself 
with llhem, I believe that in a few years I should 
fall into some lingering disorder, or grow melan- 
choly. I am never so well as when I have beef ox 
mutton simply dressed, and plenty of vegetables. 
What do you think V 

< My dear sir, I think you are perfectly righi, 
answered Mr. Jones ; * my foodjs always simple ; 
I seldom have dainties, or twe kinds of meat, at my 
table, except I have company ; and even then,, if 
there be twenty dishes before me, I choose the most 
simple, that I may not become heavy and anable 
to exercise my mind. My children are accustomed 
to the same fare^-they seldom drink tea or coffee ; 
and I really believe that their health and gaiety 
arises from temperance«r' 

This led Mr. Goodnuin to speak of his children, 
and then of the grammar-school, of which he was 
the usher, and where the gi^aater part of the labor 
devolved upon him. 

' Have many learned men been educated at youi 
school V asked Mr. Jones. 

* Of learned men,' said he, ' I cannot boast much, 

my own learning is not very extensive ; but several 

young men have left our school, of whom I am not 

ashamed to say I had a hand in their education. I 

Juire bowerei two assistants, \x>\icL ^oilhYv indns^ 
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^trieu8«B»& ; asd k would lie strange if the boys 
•did not improTet vhen attended to so closely.* 

Mr. Jones was so pleased with Mr. Ooodman's 
company, that he wonld have remained longer, had 
.not the dock struck two. He started up, and said, 
" I am sorry to leave you ; but, as it is our dinner 
hour, I must hasten home to give my family an 
example of punctuality. So, good morning ; but 
veeoUectt I expect to have the pleasure of a call 
irom you soon.' 




CHAPTER XXVn. 

R. Jones returned home to witness a 
disagreeable scene. When pas- 
sing the parlor-door, he heard 
a loud and angry voice ; and, 
on opening the door, he saw a 
woman, who was foaming with 
rage at his wife, and loading 
her with abuse. He entered 
the room, and his wife caught 
his hand, saying, ' I am glad you have come !' 
* What is the meaning of this V said Mr. Jones. 
< Do not ask me,' said Bfrs. Jones, < I cannot tell 
you now.' 

' Yes,' cried the furious woman, striking the ta- 
ble; ' I shall let you know with whom you have to 
do. You will not dare to treat me so again. You 
ilhink, because you are a rich merchant's wife, that 
wn may do as you please to a poor person, without 
miqg •called to^account ; but it shall cost you dQ&t^ 
I pramise yoa, I wiU iOwEke y onl mix^iKc&fti "n^^ 
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Mr. Janes, Good woman , what is the matter? Ton 
forget that you are in a decent house ; if you haye 
any complaint to make of ill-usage, moderate your 
anger, and let roe hear quietly what it is. 

Woman. Do not speak So warmly yourself, Mr, 
Jones ; begin first by reproving your wife, and 
then you may speak to me. 

Mr. Jones. But what has my wife done ? 

Woman. She is a wicked woman, and a backbiter. 
She said that I was a disorderly woman, who neg*- 
lected my family, and drank all I could earn or 
beg. But, even if it were true, what business had 
she with it — does she give me the money ? 

Mr. Jones. But perhaps my wife did not say so ; 
from whom did you hear it ? 

Woman. Oh, your servant — ask such questions 
of a fool. I am satisfied that my authority is 
good ; so you need not trouble yourself to inquire 
from whom I heard it. 

Mr. Jones. Good woman, to cut this matter 
short, let me know who told you, and I will exam* 
ine into the foundation of it. If not, you had 
better go home ; and, if you have any real cause 
for complaint, apply to me whenever you please. 

WomoTt.. Well, if you must know it — I heard 
it at little James's house. 

Mr. Jones. I will inquire into the affair ; andi 
if I find that you have been censured unjustly, we 
must make you amends, and my wife will ask 
your pardon ; for she never persists in an error. 
Are you satisfied with this promise ? 

The woman would have gone on scolding, but, 

as Mr. Jones threatened to send for a constable, she 

did not think it safe to remain any longer. After 

uttering several vulgar expressions, she went oat, 

and £uBg the door so 7io\etit\y \xi\iV[AV!kAt^ that all 
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die windows rattled. Poor Mn. Jones threw her- 
self, pale and trembling, on a sofa, and Mr. Jones 
too was a little disconcerted ; but, seating himself 
by his wife, he pressed her hand, and, after a few 
moments' silence, said, * My dear, what have you 
done to exasperate this furious woman V 

' All I know is,' answered Mrs. Jones, * that this 
woman worked for me ; but she was so careless, 
and asked such an extrayagant price for what she 
did, that I made some inquiries concerning her 
character, and heard that she was a drunkard, a 
woman who had no sound principles, or notions of 
order or religion. At that time, Mrs. Sandford, 
whom I mentioned to you, being recommended to 
me as an industrious, respectable woman, who had 
seen better days, I left her shop, and employed Mrs. 
Sandford. I suppose she has heard of this, and 
came to vent her spleen on me. I may have men- 
tioned her vices ; for I was sorry to hear that a 
nroman, who might have maintained her family in a 
credible manner, led such a disorderly life. But, if 
[ spoke of it, it must have been in this room, for 
you know I never mention things of this kind out 
[>f my own family ; because I think that the faults 
jf our neighbors should only be exposed to our own 
Ktmily by way of example, and not for the amuse- 
ment of an iale hour with acquaintance.' 

• I recollect,' replied Mr. Jones, * that you mention- 
ed somethings of this kind to me, when you came 
home from Mrs. Sandford's ; but I am sorry to find 
that what we say among ourselves should be repeat- 
ed. There must be some tell-tale in our house ; 
and I cannot be easy till I find out who it is.' 

He then wrote to the father of little James, who 
was the favorite playfellow of Charles, mentioning 
the whole accident, and requesting Vi\m\.o m^w^ 
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which of his family had told tbe Btotf^ aad ffMa 
whom they had heard it. 

James's father returned for aii8W€r, that his maid 
had heen gossipping with the woman at her shop, 
and had repeated what James had told her« wd 
that Charles had mentioned it to James whefk at 
play together. 

Mr. Jones immediately sent for Charles, and i^ 
lated with|i disturbed countenance, the disagreeable 
situation in which he found his poor mother^ 

Charles, almost in tears, when he saw his in<4bor 
seated pale and trembling on the sofa, ran and 
kissed her, saying, * Pray do not vex yourself, jest 
you should grow sick.' 

Here Mr. Jones said, ' Do you know who is the 
cause of all this vexation ? It is you, l^ eepeating 
out of the house what your mother mentioned in 
confidence to me.' 

* I !' answered Charles, * how could I repeat it 
out of the house ? how could you think such a thing, 
dear father ? I never spoke a word to this wicked 
woman in my life.' 

* I believe you,' interrupted his father, ' huit vwi 
have repeated to James what your mother -conjBdeip^ 
tially imparted to me.' 

Charles was confused, and owned that he had 
mentioned it to James ; but he did not suppose 
that James would be so ill-natured as to tell U to 
the woman. 

* He merely did what you had done before,' said 
Mr. Jones ; ' he only told the maid, not sumiosiDg 
that she would have mentioned it again ; but $be 
carried it to the woman.' 

Poor Charles was frightened and astonished ; he 
wet his sick mother^ hand wilh bis tears, aobd hf- 
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ged her to forgive him, for he meant no harm, nor 
lould have guessed the consequence of his folly. 

A servant entered, and asked if dinner should be 
brought up, for that it had been ready above two 
hours, and was almost dried to a chip. Mrs. Jones 
made a sign for him to leave the room, and sunk 
again on the sofa, saying, ' I cannot relish my dinner 
to-day — that woman has taken away my appetite.' 

* Nor do I care for anything,' said Mr. Jones. 
Poor Charles wept bitterly, and begged his 

parents to take something. 

* Why,* asked Mr. Jones, * do you wish us to eat ? 
it would do us more harm than good. You see, 
thoughtless child, the vexation which has been oc- 
casioned by your tattling.' 

Charles was ready to sink into the earth with 
grief, for he sincerely loved his parents ; he saw 
that he had made his mother sick and his father 
uneasy, which gave him great pain, and he prom- 
ised to be more careful, and never again to repeat 
the conversations he heard in the family. 

* I believe,' said his father, * that you are sorry 
for what you have done ; and I perceive also that 
you have formed a firm resolution never to chatter 
80 idly again ; but I do not yet know whether you 
can keep your word. I must therefore, for some 
time, consider you as a child who has betrayed his 
father and mother, and send you out of the room 
when we are speaking of anything we wish to 
keep secret. Is not this reasonable ?' 

Charles, sobbing, acknowledged his fault, and 
again begged his mother not to vex herself, or it 
would make him quite miserable. He then went to 
his sister, and told her all that had happened, how 
pale his mother looked, and how angry his fiaither 
14 
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wu, — and begged her to talie c«re and not tell any 
family eecrets to her cousin Cbftrlotte, lest she 
should also ves bet parents. She promised hira, 
and he gave her bis hand, saying, ' 1 will in future 
be careful not to talk for the sake of talking,' 

The next thing to be considered was, how to si- 
lence this troublesome woman. Mr. Jones knew 
well, that all his wife had said was true ; yet he did 
not wish to expose ber again to the fury of such a 
woman. He went to her, and ofiered ber a goinea 
if she would hold her peace and let the matter 
end ; but declaied, be would proceed against ber 
to the utmost rigor of the law, if she presumed to 
disturb his house again. The woman, knowing that 
her conduct would not bear examination, and fear- 
ing to lose more of her customers, was glad to ac- 
cept the terms, and remain quiet. 



CHAPTER xxnn. 

NOTE, from the Professor to 
Mr. ^ones, was received the 
nextworning, requesting that 
he would spend the afternoon 
with him in bis father-in-law's 
garden ; and assuring him, that 
he had been much mortified on 
hia wedding-day, in not beiq; 
able to enjoy the society of his 
friends. He added, that he had mrited onIyhispai> 
tiDnlar friends, in order to pass one cheerful aRa^ 
noon in friendly con7ersation before his departure. 
lit. Jones had business to settle, which he could 
Bot well pat off i but tbe deanc q{ convening wiA 
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80 many sensible men, the greater part of whom 
were to depart the next day, induced him to accept 
the invitation. 

The question now was, whether he should take 
the children with him or not ? His heart inclined 
him to take them, for he loved them tenderly ; but, 
wishing first to know if they had behaved in such 
a manner as to deserve this reward, he applied to 
his wife. She gave a favorable account of Mary ; 
adding, that, for some days past, she had been per- 
fectly satisfied with her conduct, for she had been 
extremely industrious and on the watch to please ; 
and had with pleasure observed that she had been 
more attentive to keep her person clean and her 
clothes in order. Mr. Jones expressed the pleasure 
this account gave him, and determined that Mary 
should be of the party. 

* But what shall we do with Charles V said Mr. 
Jones ; ' I should gladly take him with us too, for he 
has behaved well ever since he promised to govern 
his tongue ; but the time of trial is not yet expired. 
As we are to be amongst friends, we may converse 
about things which should not be repeated, and, if 
he were again to tattle,wajnnight be involved in fresh 
troubles.' Mrs. Jones being of the same opinion, 
it was agreed that Charles should stay at home. 

They now informed Mary that they were going 
to drink tea in a beautiful garden, and would take 
her with them, if her drawers and closet were in or- 
der. * Oh,' said she, smiling, * you will not catch 
them in confusion again, I believe. I first tried to 
keep them in order to please my mother, and to 
avoid the pain I felt when I was left at home alone, 
and now I find it so pleasant to know where to 
find an3rthing I want, that I will never be careless 
again.' 
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' All my commands have the same tendency/ 
said her mother, ' to assist your weak mind ; and 
I am endeavoring to make you wise and happy 
when I deny you any pleasure, for you are yet too 
young to know what is really good.' She then 
looked over her drawers, closet, and work-hasket, 
and, jGinding them all in order, she smiled so pleas- 
antly on Mary, that she was delighted, and, seizing 
her mother's hand, said, ' I will never be careless 
again, that you may always look at me as you do 
now, and that I may never cry so bitterly as I did 
when I saw the coach drive off — Oh ! that was a sad 
day ; I shall never forget it ! — no, niver !' 

Afterwards Charles was called, and asked if he 
should like to be of the party. * 0, yes ! O, yes !' 
answered Charles. 

* I believe you,' said his father, ' and it would add 
to my pleasure if you were there ; but we are to 
meet a select company, and may converse in an 
unreserved manner about many things, which we 
would not choose to have repeated.' 

Charles inserrupted him, ' I never will, indeed I 
never will again repeat a conversation. I am not 
a tattler now.' 

' I believe,' continued his father, ' that you are 
firmly resolved to govern your tongue ; but, before 
I can trust you, I must have proofs that you have 
conquered this fault, as bad habits are not overcome 
in a moment, and you must suffer for your folly, 
or you would soon forget it.' 

The sorrowful Charles was therefore obliged to 
remain at home. He went into the garden alone, 
where, sitting down under a tree, he wept, and for 
an hour could think of nothing but his own folly ; 
then wiping his eyes, and biting his tongue, he 
Baid, *I will teach you,"M.t.Toiv^^,\ci keep within 
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tny teeth. ' I shall rememher how many sad hours 
[ owe to my own thoughtlessness.' 

Mr. and Mrs. Jones, with Mary in their hand, 
walked to Clifton, where they met with some inti- 
tnate friends. Besides the Professor's family, they 
saw Mr. Goodman, his wife and children, and the 
respectahle old man, the Professor's henefactor. 

They drank coflfee, ate cakes, and conversed in a 
summer-house, without enjoying the charming gar- 
den. Mr. Jones felt the close air, and rose from his 
seat, saying;, ' Of what use is that heautiful garden, 
if we remam shut up in this room ? Would it not 
be better to e^oy the fresh air, and observe the 
various plants which grow there in such abun- 
dance ?' The whole company agreed to taste the 
sweet air, and each took as a companion the person 
whom aflfection or chance threw in their way. 

Mr. Jones took the Professor's arm, and they 
walked up and down, conversing without reserve, 
for they were sincere honest men, and loved each 
other. Mr. Jones was very glad when the Professor 
told him he intended to take Mr. Goodman's son 
with him to Oxford, and direct his studies. ' His 
father,' said he, * appears to be a very good man.' 

* Yes, an excellent man -indeed I' said the Profes- 
sor ; * if all schoolmasters did their duty as consci- 
entiously as he does, we should have another kind 
of world. He is as anxious about his scholars as 
if they were all his own children ; and he never 
neglects them one day without the most pressing 
necessity. He has such an admirable method, that 
we rejoice when a student comes from bis school ; 
for in general we find them industrious, orderly 
young mop, ready to receive our instructions.' 

* But,' said Mr. Jones^ * the master and the other 
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assistants should not be forgotten in the praii 
bestow upon the school.' 

• No,' answered the Professor, * they are i 
table ; but Mr. Goodman has made them so 
example and remonstrances — the school wa 
lamentable state when he came to it. But 
you not heard of his writings ? he is recko 
respectable author, having lately published a 
which has been much admired.' 

' I am astonished,' said Mr. Jones ; < when 
versed with him, he neither boasted of his al 
and learning, nor of the scholars 1^ had f< 
but praised those who assisted him^n cond 
the school.' 

* That,' continued the Professor, * is his ws 
is a very modest man. He says nothing of Y. 
and his abilities, but dwells on all the good 
serves in others ; and it is on this account 
esteem him. Had he still more learning a 
perior talents, and were always boasting of 
and bringing them forward to notice, I shou 
ther respect nor love him as I do. All the 
qualities we possess lose about half their 
when we praise ourselves. And of what 
this praise ? Men need only to be virtuoi 
do their duty, and others will hear of it v 
their telling them. A good horse cannot 
himself ; yet I would discover his good qu 
if I only rode him a single hour.' 

While they were speaking, Mr. Goodmi 
them, and Mr. Jones, cordially pressing his 
said, * Worthy man, receive the homage 
your many virtues! I have heard of them 
nave also heard of your talents, your bene'v 
and your industry, although you were so silei 
even tbia modesty incieasea m^ N^w^x^llon 
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pniw wo receive from others always reflect! the 
more honor oa as, the less we boast of 0UTs«lres.* 

' 1 perceive,' answered Mr. Goodman, ' that the 
Professor has been speaking of me ; he loves me, 
and always discovers more merit in me than any 
one else can.' 

They then entered into a friendly dispute ; and 
Mr. Goodman (aroBd the conversation, wiUi his 
usiml modesty, saying, * It is our duty and happi- 
sess to be as good aswecan,andto be more careful 
to correct our bults, than to boast of oui good 
qusliliea or viibiefl.' 




^ARY, during this conversation, was 
g chatting with little Emilia, Mr. 
^^ Goodman's daughter, who gave 
i her a description of the village 
where she lived ; and told her, 
among other thing?, that her pres- 
ent mother was not her own 
mother, but a stepmother. Her 
own mother, she said sorrowfully, she had never 
Icnown, because she died when she was an infant. 
' A stepmo^r ! did you say V replied Mary, 

r! surprised, 'a stepmother! — pooictuld! Ihave 
ys heard that stepmothers are very cruel ; that 
they beat the poor. children, and do not give them 
•DOUgh to eat.' 

' Do not believe such stories, deaj Mary !' said 
Emilia ; ' I heard the aame thing, bat VM.i«tDwi. 
^difiennt /dare amy there are mauj waiA«tev> 
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mothers ; and therefore I wish that the parents of 
all good children may he preserved ; hut my step- 
mother is certainly the hest woman in the world, 
and, though she has children of her own, she loves 
us as well as them. She distrihutes our food in 
equal shares amongst us, and shows no partiality 
when punishing those who are careless, or neglect 
their work. She has only punished me once, and I 
am ashamed when I tell you that I deserved it ; for 
I told her a lie, and persisted in it, though she took 
me gently hy the hand, and informed me what a 
dreadful thing it was to He. This is her usual 
method ; her kindness melts me ; anSi promised to 
become better ; for I knew that I had acquired 
some bad habits before my father married again. 
What then would have become of me without a 
stepmother ? My own mother was gone to Heaven. 
I never saw her, though my father says I was at her 
breast a few days before she died ; but my step- 
mother took pity on me, and taught me to read and 
work ; nay, to tell truth and be orderly. My feither 
loves me twice as well as he did — and I love my 
father, though people say lam passionate, and have 
a bad temper ; but I wish to be good. And then, 
when I was sick, yes, very sick, she sat up with 
me alt night, and was so kind — who knows what 
would have become of me but for her !' 

While she was speaking, they met the gardener. 
* John,' said she, ' may I gather a nosegay ? Hy 
mother desired me always to ask you, lest I shoaU 
gather flowers on which your master set a partieo- 
lar value, or any you were saving for seed.' 

* You are very good, miss,' replied he ; * W 
you may pluck any you see in the left-hand bedi ; j 
only do not toncVi ton eamations.' j 

She then gaihexed sottkft ol ^^ts7«^^\Ait flowan f 
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Qcl, as 8000 OS Ifaury wid they were very beautiful, 
le bound them up into a pretty nosegay, then ran 
I look for her stepmother, whom she found seated 
a a bank* and« putting the flowers into her bosom, 
ud, .with tears in her eyes, * My dear mother, 
sre is a nosegay for you.' 
Mrs. Jones was not so fortunate in her companion, 
le -sister of the bride, whose conversation she 
lund very tiresome, i^nd eyen such as to give her 
ua. She had been brought up in her childhood 
IT -some relations, who were thoughtless, idle peo- 
le ; and she had learned from them the bad habit 
^<slaQdeiing; or speaking ill of everybody. 
Mrs. Jones, who did not know her evil propensity,, 
mk her. arm in a friendly manner, and said, ' Your 
ater'p marriage with such a worthy roan gives 
^; great pleasure. I congratulate you, ana sin- 
izely wish that they may all their lives enjoy die 
wprness they merit.' 

imonah, for that was the name of this malicious 
it}, thanked her coldly for the interest she took in: 
leir happiness ; ' but,' said she, with a sneering- 
ugfa, ' I know not if the doctor's happiness wiu. 
) :SO very great. It is now only the honey-moon ; 
It, when he shall have been married a month or- 
vo, he will see what a fine choice he has made., 
really do not know what he will do with her. 
be:knows nothing of the numagement of a family,, 
id she has such a bad temper, God help those 
ho are to live with her ; for my part, I am glad 
iBfhas left our house. The worthy Professor, will 
ive trouble enomgh with her ; but then (here she 
uflhed), he has no right to find fault with her, 
r J -know him and afi his tricks. I must not 
Mtion ithi9m-F-Jbat--^Mr8. , Jones -^rs. JeaJaa^xiT 
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you knew what I know, you would fonn quite a 
different opinion of him.' 

Mrs. Jones testified much surprise, and assured 
her that she had never heard an3rthinfi; but good of 
him and her sister ; besides which, Mr. Goodman 
had praised them, and he was certainly a worthy, 
sensible man. 

* He may be a learned man,' answered Hannah, 
* but he is nothing more. He leaves all things at 
sixes and sevens ; and, if any one will give him a 
•glass of wine, he will say all that is good and kind of 
i&em. I do not love to speak ill of omers, but I know 
what they say of his wi& ; ha ! ha ! ha ! she can skin 
a flint in the management of her house — you will 
see more sunshine than bread there, I hear.' 

Mrs. Jones endeavored to defend her friends ; for 
she knew them, and would not allow such artfol 
•calumny to shake her good opinion ; but, the more 
she defended their characters, the more ill this ma- 
licious girl said of them'. She turned the conver- 
sation on other persons ; and she had something 
bad to tell of every one. If she could not instandy 
recollect something, she turned up her nose so 
scornfully, that any one would have supposed that 
she knew something bad of them. Mrs. Jones lis- 
tened about half an hour to these malicious slan- 
ders, for she could not stop her ; but, unable to 
endure it any longer with patience, she looked at 
her with contempt, and then abruptly said, < Madan^ 
you have been perfectly free in speaking to tfafi 
prejudice of every person yet mentioned ; 1 should 
now be glad to hear you turn the torrent, and say 
something good of any of them.' 

* How can I help it,' said %nnah, ' if people am 
not better ? How can 1 s^geak well of them, whea 
th^ have notlimg good m l(!l[i&mV 
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< What !' continued Mn. Jones, ' have you heard 
nothing good of those persons you have been ca- 
lumniating ? I love and esteem them all, because I 
know them to be good ; but, if I believed only one 
half of what you nave said, they would sink low in 
my opinion, and forfeit the place they have in my 
esteem. I should be forced to despise them as 
destitute of virtue and honor. Is not this detesta- 
ble ? Hannah ! Hannah ! if you robbed me of my 
watch or purse, it would be wrong ; but it would 
not be 80 had as slandering, which must deprive 
me of my reputation and honor ! However precious 
my watch might be, I could purchase another in 
its place ; but gold cannot rub out the stains you 
may fix on my good name. Think how much you 
have injured yourself, and whether I can respect a 
person who has spoken in such a style of her own 
lister and brother ! If I were to repeat to them, 
or Mr. Ooodman, or to any of the other persons 
you have mentioned, only half what you have said 
of them, what do you suppose would be the con- 
sequence V 

• What do you say, dear madam V interrupted 
Ae frightened Hannah ; * surely you will not 
disclose what I have said to you ; for I considered 
you as my friend, and I did not mean any harm.' 

• If I,' said Mrs. Jones, * spare you, you will soon 
betray yourself, and lose every friend ; all your 
acquaintance will fly from you, and despise and 
loathe you. We shun a slanderer, as we do a 
venomous animal. I, at least, shall not come near 

Gin future to have poison instilled into my heart. 
I know that whoever speaks ill to me of all the 
world, will certainly not speak well of me when 
BT bflick is turned.' 
mn. Jones then left the malicious girV, wYk.o^TLQ\ 
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knowing not wh&t to do thfrosgh Tsntion, inilted 
angrily up and down the garden. She met 1k> 
■ieter, and began to spnak ill of Mra. Jones >; bvt 
she would not heai her, and turned swaV) saying, 
' I know you, sister, and I know Mra. Jones. I 
have not time to listen to you.' 

The whole company were cheerful, and walked 
about, chatting and laoghing, except Haaiwb, who 
flew to a dark comer, and there seated h«nelf| tile 
prey of her own malice. 




RS. Jooes went tDioid ^ 
gBTden in Bearch of a more 
pleasant companion mtk 
whom to conrerse, and aha 
met Mary, who told her, 
with a joyful countenanoi^ 
what a good stepmotbir 
Emilia had. She nextnwt 
the Professor's godfather, 
who walked all round the garden wiUi her, mi 
pointed out what was most beautiful ; he explaii- : 
ed the nature of plants, and showed her how can' ' 
ful nature is to preserve the seed in them. He mtit 
Mary observe how the sap circulated through tbail 
leaves sad stalks, in the same manner as the Uool 
does through the human body. After conTeraing ia 
thia instructive manner for some time, he left thao, 
end wentinto the siuam«tWoM UtiulV 
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Kn. Jones and her daughter puTBaed their walk) 
tad, leaving the garden, enterea a little inviting 
kae, where thev saw a woman sitting spinning 
with three children aroand her. Mary, who ol^ 
served them first, said to her mother, * Pray look, 
what a nasty woman ! and dirty children ! Their 
elothe» are all tattered, they are without stockings 
and shoes, and their feet are so hlack — O fie !' 

Mrs. Jones whispered in her ear, ' You must not 
despise these poor people, my dear ; for they may 
be very s^ood, although they are ragged and dirty.' 
The bride's mother chanced to observe Mrs. Jones 
from the garden gate, and came towards her. 
* There is an expression of good-nature and hones- 
ty in that woman's countenaece which interests 
me,' said Mr. Jones, addressing her. 

' Yes, madam, I always feel a pleasure when I 

E9S by her. There she sits all day spinning or 
itting to earn bread for her children ; and, vmen 
she can get nothing to do, I employ her to weed in 
the garden. They have been working there to-day, 
or the children would not look so dirty ; for, though 
they have few clothes, she always keeps them clean. 
See, there comes her husband, who, poor man, lost 
the use of his hands by working at a white-lead man- 
nfiictory. He went into the hospital, and his wife 
sold one thing after another to maintain him. I 
am not rich, and have a large family ; but, hearing 
of their distress, 1 let them turn the place where I 
kept my garden-tools into a little dwelling. She is 
inaeed a good woman, and maintains her husband 
and children by her industry. I cannot bear to see 
the poor despised, or that people should think them- 
selves better than the indigent, because they wear 
fine clothes, and have delicacies to eat. What could 
we do without the poor ? We shou\i\>e i^X\^\\a 
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do all our work ourselves, and the garden yon 
have admired would be covered with weeds. What 
should we do for linen and stockings, if the poor 
did not spin ? What a quantity of work I should 
have to do ! I should have to spin and knit for my 
whole family, and labor with the rake and hoe to 
keep my garden in order. I fancy I should have less 
time to attend to my dress than this poor woman. 
Indeed she is my superior ; for how many idle 
hours have I spent, while she has been toiling to 
do her duty, though despised by the world ! God, 
the great Father of us all, sees her virtues, and will 
reward them ; — nay, He does reward them. She 
is contented, I often hear her singing at work, and 
she enjoys good health. I have some of the comforts 
of life, but they all come from the labors of the poor. 
I buy the wool and flax they spin, get it made into 
cloth, which I send to France or Holland, and the 
profit which arises from it supports my family, 
rardon my warmth, my dear madam, the dispute 
I had this morning with my unhappy daughter 
Hannah is still on my mind. Would you believe 
it, the weak girl called these poor people beggars. 
But I did not let it go unreproved. ' Whom do 
you call beggars V said I. * Did you acquire your 
fortune ? If your father had not been indus- 
and luckier than this honest man, you would 
poor as these people. If their clothes are not 
l,they are well patched, which proves that they 
id their time better than you do, who sit half 
day at the glass curling your hair. If they had 
much time as you have, and were not obliged 
to work from morning till night to earn their bread, 
I am certain that their clothes would be in better 

Car than yours. I own that they want manners ; 
jrfaere could they leaxu. m^nTv^t^^ who have 
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never conTened with well'^ducated people ? Thej 
are however civil and good-natured, and that is 
£Bir preferable to your insincere compliments, who 
praise persons to their faces, and ridicule them 
when uieir backs are turned/ ' 

Mrs. Jones advanced to the poor woman, and, in 
the most friendly manner, inquired about her hus- 
band's illness, the age of her children, and what 
she intended to do with them. The woman, who 
was quite delighted with her attention, related her 
misfortunes in such simple words, that Mrs. Jones 
was much affected. * God,' said the woman, 'fits 
the back to the burden, and, if he take away one 
support, he gives another ; when my husband could 
no longer work, this good lady gave us a house, 
and, while I have my health, my babes shall not 
want a bit of bread. My husband earns a little by 
carrying messages to Bristol ; but he has no hands 
with which to carry parcels, and he is as weak as 
a child. We cut his meat for him, and help him to 
put on his clothes ; but he richly deserves all we 
can do for him. We should not be in this plight 
if he could work. Yes, he was always a sober man ; 
and, thank God, I never had to follow him to an 
alehouse, as many a poor woman is obliged to do, 
with a babe crying at her breast. And, although 
my husband cannot work, he reads good books to 
us, so that my children will have a little learning, 
and not be brought up like brutes.' 

Mary was now ashamed at having despised such 
good people, whom her mother treated with so much 
respect ; for she had listened attentively to the ac- 
count of this poor woman's distress, her love to her 
husband and children ; besides which, she heard her 
say that God loved her. She blushed for her folly, 
and trembled lest her mother sliou\&.meiv\AntL\\.^«^ 
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eompate her with tke fooli^^pibud Ibnnahr Creeps 
ing beliind her mother, she came near the childrea, 
and began to talk to them. She then alipped tH 
the money she had in her purse into the little 
girl's hand, bidding her not mention a word of it 
to her mother till she was 6ut of the garden. 

Mrs. Jones then took leave of the woman, saying, 
' I will send your children some clothes before tM 
eold weather comes on ; and continue to be as ill- 
dustrious and content as you have been hitherto. 
The things most to be valued in this world are, m 
good conscience, health, a sober husband^ and good 
children — and you have all these, — money never 
]^rchased contentment. If, with my fortune, I had 
a weak constitution, or a bad husband, I should Wish 
myself in your srituation, spinning at a wheel.' 

The poor woman, much afiected, pressed Mrs. 
Jones's hand, and said^ * Thank you, kind madam, 
may God bless you and your children.' 

When Mrs. Jones was gone^ the poor woman 
said to her children, * Dear hearts, what a pretty- 
spoken gentlewoman that is — ^how good-natured-^^ 
not a bit of pride in her ; and the little Miss, she 
is as sweet-tempered as an angel !' 

When at some distance, the lady said to Mnl^ 
Jones, < Your conversation with this poor woman 
has raised you highly in my esteem, and must have 
given her more pleasure than if you had haughtily 
thrown her a guinea. It must be dreadfully mor- 
tifying to poor people, to ^ee the rich enjoy so 
many things which they are obliged to do without, 
and to feel that they are ridiculed and despised, 
because they have them not ; and it would not be 
surprising if such treatment roused their hatred, 
l||Nr a worm will turn again when it is trodden on. 
vlt a friendly look, a fe^ Vm^ nvqx^^^'^^ ^^ 
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lk*ii beiuu, and make ^ir cares tighter ; w« 
•vght besides always to remember, that we an 
ducended from the some paients, and all look i^ 
to the same God.' 

The day now begin to close, aod preparatiost 
hatring been made foi: a moderate supper, they all 
partook of it, except Hannah, who retired to her 
room, pretending she had a tooth-ache. Her ab- 
sence was not regretted ; they knew that she did 
notbing in company, but piy into ever^ conversa- 
tion to gather something to tell again, and find 
matter on which to feed her malicious spirit. Poor 
Dnhappy creature ! those, who are eager to find out 
faults in others, have seldom many good qualities 
of tbsir own. The evening was spent so pleasant- 
ly, that no one thought of going home till the clock 
Mtraek eleven ; when they separated, taking leave 
at each other with assurances of friendship and 
niD«nbrance. 



CHAPTER XIIL 

-j^ -I. Jones's family had been of 

oto £ late so mnch engaged in 

amusements, as to inter- 
rupt their regular employ- 
ee ments. Charles had not 
K^ performed what his master 
every day required. Mary's 
work was left unfinished ; 
Mrs. Jones had several 
things to do in the family ; 
and Mr. Jones many ac- 
counts to settle, which would 
han been done, hod not sevenV euga^mecAk %■- 
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broad occurred. After breakfast, be said, * We bave 
lately enjoyed mucb pleasure, perhaps more tban 
we ought, because we have neglected our neces- 
sary employments. But now it is proper to set 
bounds to amusements, and return to our different 
employments with fresh vigor, or we shall soon 
lose all desire for employment, and our whole fam- 
ily fall into disorder. 

He desired Charles, after he bad c^ven him this 
caution, to prepare his exercise, and went himself 
to his counting-house. 

At first the children did not mucb relish work ; 
and even Mr. Jones found it more troublesome 
than usual ; but everything returned to its former 
order. Everyone fulfilled his daily task, and even 
Mr. Noel grew more and more industrious. They 
all found themselves very comfortable, and were 
convinced that regular employments afiford more real 
satisfaction than continual amusements and feasts. 

This order was not interrupted till the middle of 
October, when the two maids begged Mrs. Jones 
to let them go to a fair in a neighboring village. 
Scarcely had they left the house, when the man- 
servant entered, and, bursting into a violent fit of 
weeping, he could only articulate, ' What sball I 
do ! what shall I do !' 

Mrs. Jones was alarmed, and asked him what 
was the matter ; but he could only answer, * They 
say my father is dying.' Mr. Jones pitied tbe poor 
man, and asked if he desired to see him, and take 
care of him during his illness ? 

* O yes ! O yes !* said the man, let me but see 
him before he dies, or I shall never be happy again 
as long as I live.' 

Mr. Jones instantly gave him leave to go, say- 
ing, 'I would latiiei do ^ >2tk^ ^oik myself, 
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than prevent you from visiting yout sick father 
Oo, and take care of him ; and I shall desire Mrs. 
Jones to give you something to revive him.* 

The servant did as he was desired ; and, with 
his pockets full of nourishing things, he hastened 
to the poor sick man. 

As the servants left everything in order, the fam- 
ily fared tolerably well through the day ; but, next 
morning, when Mary went to wash herself, she 
found no water, and was obliged to go to the pump 
for it herself, trembling from head to foot. The 
children now experienced the inconvenience arising 
from the absence of the servants, and reflected how 
much they were indebted to them for their attend- 
ance. At breakfast, the milk was brought ; but 
there were no clean basins to put it in, and the 
children were obliged to drink out of those used 
the day before, or wash them themselves. When 
they entered the parlor, everything w,as in disorder 
and out of place ; all remained in the same state 
as it was left the night before ; the floor was cov- 
ered with crums, bits of paper, and dust ; in short, 
it looked like the dwelling of negligent people. 

Mrs. Jones said, ' To-day I mu^i0%ust and sweep 
the room myself, since no one thinks of doing it 

for me.' The children, who loved their mother 

dearly, would not suffer her to do it, but began to 
work themselves. Mary took thQ broom and swept 
the room clean, and Charles put the things in order. 

While they were thus employed, the wind rose, 
and made the panes rattle ; and the pattering of 
the rain and hail made it still more dreary. The 
poor children's teeth began to chatter, their fingers 
finrew stiff with cold, and they asked their mother, 
if they were not to have a fire to-day. 

' I should be glad of a fire,' she te^\edi^ '^ \wX\ 
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hktt Bobody to light it ; and, if yoa do not wish 
to^ stand trembling, 3roa most contrive to make one 
yourselves.* 

Charles lighted some matches, and put them into 
tbe grate, but they went out ; he tried again, and 
the wood caught fire ; but, as the cinders and coal 
were not properly placed to admit air to draw up the 
blaze, it went out aghin. Marr assisted as well as 
•he could ; but, never having lighted a fire before, 
she did not know how to proceed, her help there- 
fore was of no avail. They stood trembling and 
eiying till Charles's master luckily came in, and 
showed him how to place the wood, and put ^e 
cinders lightly over it, so as to admit the air ; and 
he told them not to put on fresh coals till the fiame 
had some strength to light them. 

The fire soon blazed, and the children were nove 
comfortable and warm ; they rubbed their handft, 
rejoicing and saying, * As it is now lighted, I hope 
we shall not soon have to stir out of the warm 
room.' But scarcely was Charles seated by his 
master, when Mr. Jones entered with some letters 
in his hand. ^ Here, Charles,' said he, ' take these 
letters to the post-office immediately.' 

• Oh, dear father,' replied he, * 1 would gladly 
go ; but see what dreadful weather it is ! it rains 
violently, — and hear how it blows ! May I wait 
till the shower is over ?' 

• No, no ; the letters must go instantly — the post 
never waits for good weather. Come, start quickly, 
lest it should be gone.' Charles ran away with 
the letters, and came back quite wet. He woaW 
have changed his clothes, but had not time ; for his 
father sent him out again with some messages. 

Mary would have staid much longer by the fire, 
*^ni she had s(iveia\ t\iVn^ ^ ^^ "^ ^^ >ul\k.Wix 
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ivbicli required ber attendance. When the clock 
Struck one, the children returned to the parlor, and 
clapped their hands for joy, on hearing that they 
were to have mutton-chops and apple-dumplings for 
dinner, of which they were very fond. But, when 
these were ready, the cloth was not laid, the salt- 
dellars were not brought in, nor the glasses washed. 
Mrs. Jones had sent her husband's dinner warm to 
the counting-house, where -he had a great deal of 
business to do ; but she left the children to prepare 
the table for themselves ; and it was a full half-hour 
before everything was ready. They then seated 
themselves at taUe ; but the mutton was cold, and 
the dumplings over-done, so that they did not relish 
their dinner half so well as they expected. 

After dinner they had more work to do ; and were 
so dreadfully fatigued in the evening, that they 
threw themselves on a sofa, scarcely able to move 
a limb. * I could not have believed,' said Mary to 
Charles, ' that servants have so much to do, but I 
am now convinced of it ; and I will never give 
them unnecessary trouble again. Poor people ! they 
are obliged to wait on us the whole day, and, when 
we are sleeping comfortably in our warm beds, 
they are forced to get up and light our fires and 
sweep our rooms, diat everything may be in order 
when we rise. When it rains and blows hard, we 
sit in our warm, comfortable rooms ; but they 
must go out, whether the weather be fair or foul. 

* In the winter, when it freezes so hard that their 
fingers are quite benumbed with cold, they must 
go to the well for water, and they aie often obliged 
to eat their dinners cold. I have frequently been 
ill-natured to them ; but indeed I am now very 
sorry for it.* 

< And I too,' said Charles, * am aQcr^^l<st\>BKt% 
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knoving not what to do -tbroogh Texstion, m&ed 
angrily ap and down the gBrden. She met tm 
aister, and began to epnak ill of Hn. Jones :-, bat 
■he would not bear her, and turned away, myina 
■ I know yon, eistei, and 1 know Mrs. Jones, i 
have not time to listen to yon.' 

Tbe whole company were cheerful, and walked 
about, chatting and laughing, except ibnnali, wbt 
flew to a dark comeT, and then seated 'hanelfjllH 
prey of her own malice. 




. Jones went rotmd thi 
garden in search of a mon 
pleasant compaaion witk 
whom to converse, and ^ 
met Mary, who told het, 
with a joyful countaoanosi 
what a good atepmotbn 
Emilia had. She neztmst 
the Professor's godfathUt 
who walked all round the garden with her, ui 
pointed out what was most beautiful ; he explaia- 
ed the nature of plants, and showed her how calfr 
M nature is to preserve tbe seed In them. He made 
Abry observe bow tbe sap circulated through thsil 
leaves and stalks, in the same manner as the blood 
does through the human body. After conversing in 
this instructive manner for some time, he left theOt 
and went into tbe Biuometboow te t«A bitoseU^ 
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MiB. Jones and her daughter puTBued their walk) 
and, leaving the garden, entered a little inviting 
kiie, where thev saw a woman sitting spinning 
with three children around her. Mary, who of 
served them first, said to her mother, ' Pray look, 
what a nasty woman ! and dirty children ! Their 
clothes are all tattered, they are without stockings 
and shoes, and their feet are so hlack — O fie !' 

Mrs. Jones whispered in her ear, * You must not 
despise these poor people, my dear ; for they may 
be very good, although they are ragged and dirty.* 
The bride's mother chanced to observe Mrs. Jones 
from the garden gate, and came towards her. 
' There is an expression of good-nature and hones- 
ty in that woman's countenaece which interests 
me,' said Mr. Jones, addressing her. 

< Yes, madam, I always feel a pleasure when I 

Ks by her. There she sits all day spinninff or 
tting to earn bread for her children ; and, wnen 
she can get nothing to do, I employ her to weed in 
die garden. They have been working there to-day, 
or the children would not look so dirty ; for, though 
they have few clothes, she always keeps them clean. 
See, there comes her husband, who, poor man, lost 
the use of his hands by working at a white-lead man- 
u&ctory. He went into the hospital, and his wife 
sold one thing after another to maintain him. I 
tm not rich, and have a large family ; but, hearing 
of their distress, 1 let them turn the place where 1 
kept my garden-tools into a little dwelling. She is 
inaeed a good woman, and maintains her husband 
and children by her industry. I cannot bear to see 
ihe poor despised, or that people should think them- 
selres better than the indigent, because they we af ^ 
8ne clothes, and have delicacies to exit. NN'WX. ^tsdM 
we do withoat the poor ? We shoxAi'Vi^ o*^\^iW 
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do all our work ourselves, and the garden yon 
have admired would be covered with weeds. What 
should we do for linen and stockings, if the poor 
did not spin ? What a quantity of work I should 
have to do ! I should have to spin and knit for my 
whole family, and labor with the rake and hoe to 
keep my garden in order. I fancy I should have less 
time to attend to my dress than this poor woman. 
Indeed she is my superior ; for how many idle 
hours have I spent, while she has been toiling to 
do her duty, though despised by the world ! God, 
the great Father of us all, sees her virtues, and will 
reward them ; — nay, He does reward them. She 
is contented, I often hear her singing at work, and 
she enjoys good health. I have some of the comforts 
of life, but they all come from the labors of the poor. 
I buy the wool and flax they spin, get it made into 
cloth, which I send to France or Holland, and the 
profit which arises from it supports my family. 
Pardon my warmth, my dear madam, the dispute 
I had this morning with my unhappy daugnter 
Hannah is still on my mind. Would you believe 
it, the weak girl called these poor people beggars. 
But I did not let it go unreproved. ' Whom do 
you call beggars V said I. * Did you acquire your 
own fortune ? If your father had not been indus- 
trious, and luckier than this honest man, you would 
be as poor as these people. If their clothes are not 
good, they are well patched, which proves that they 
spend their time better than you do, who sit half 
the day at the glass curling your hair. If they had 
as much time as you have, and were not obliged 
to work from morning till night to earn their bread, 
I am certain that their clothes would be in better 
order than yours. I own that they want manners ; 
bat where could they Wtil Toaxvsi^T^^ ^ko have 
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neyer convened with well-educated people ? They 
are however civil and good-natured, and that is 
&r preferable to your insincere compliments, who 
praise persons to their faces, and ridicule them 
when iheir backs are turned.' ' 

Mrs. Jones advanced to the poor woman, and, in 
the most friendlv manner, inquired about her hus- 
band's Illness, the age of her children, and what 
she intended to do with them. The woman, who 
was quite delighted with her attention, related her 
misfortunes in such simple words, that Mrs. Jones 
was much affected. 'God,' said the woman, ' fits 
the back to the burden, and, if he take away one 
support, he gives another ; when my husband could 
no longer work, this good lady gave us a house, 
and, while I have my health, my babes shall not 
want a bit of bread. My husband earns a little by 
carrying messages to Bristol ; but he has no hands 
with which to carry parcels, and he is as weak as 
a child. We cut his meat for him, and help him to 
put on his clothes ; but he richly deserves all we 
can do for him. We should not be in this plight 
if he could work. Yes, he was always a sober man ; 
and, thank God, I never had to follow him to an 
alehouse, as many a poor woman is obliged to do, 
with a babe crying at her breast. And, although 
my husband cannot work, he reads good books to 
us, so that my children will have a little learning, 
and not be brought up like brutes.' 

Mary was now ashamed at having despised such 
good people, whom her mother treated with so much 
respect ; for she had listened attentively to the ac- 
count of this poor woman's distress, her love to her 
husband and children ; besides which, she heard her 
say that God loved her. She blushed fox \a.«t ^^VVj ^ 
and trembled lest her mother shouVi Tiieti\.\oxi\\.^«xi^ 
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compare her with tkefooli^»pi^udflbnimh^ Gree]^ 
ing behind her mother, she came near the children, 
and began to talk to them. She theii slipped dl 
the money she had in her purse into the little 
girl's hand, bidding her not mention a word of it 
to her mother till she was 6ut of the garden. 

Mrs. Jones then took leave of the woman, 8a3ring, 
* I will send your children some clothes before tM 
eold weather comes on ; and continue to be as iii- 
dustrious and content as you have been hitherto* 
The things most to be valued in this world are, a 
good conscience, health, a sober husband^ and good 
children — and you have all these, — money never 
j^rchased contentment. If, v\rith my fortune, I had 
a weak constitution, of a bad husband, I should Wish 
myself in your situation, spinning at a wheel.' 

The poor woman, much afiected, pressed Mrs. 
Jones's hand, and said, * Thslnk you, kind madam, 
may God bless yoti and your children.' 

When Mrs. Jones was gone, the poor woman 
said to her children, ' Dear hearts, what a pretty- 
spoken gentlewoman that is — ^how good-natured-*^ 
not a bit of pride in her ; and the little Miss, she 
is as sweet-tempered as an angel !' 

When at some distance, the lady said to Mrtf^ 
Jones, < Your conversation with this poor Woman 
has raised you highly in my esteem, and must have 
ffiven her more pleasure than if you had haughtily 
uirown her a guinea. It must be dreadfully mor- 
tifying to poor people, to see the rich enjoy so 
many things which they are obliged to do without, 
:and to feel that they are ridiculed and despised, 
because they have them not ; and it would not be 
surprising if such treatment roused their hatred, 
for a worm will turn again when it is trodden on. 
Bat a friendly look, a leNY \i\tA Ni^x^^&^'qf)'^ ^g^ 
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^eir benrti, uid make ^ir cares lighter ; we 
•nght besides always to remember, ihat we are 
daacended from the same parents, and all loolc Vif 
t0 the same God.' 

The day now began to close, and preparatkuie 
having been made foi a moderate supper, they all 
paitooli of it, except Hannah, who retired to her 
room, pretending she had a tooth-ache. Her ab- 
sence was not regretted ; they knew that she did 
nothing in company, but piy into every conversa- 
tion to gather something to tell again, and find 
metteron which to feed her malicious spirit. Poor 
nnbappy creature ! those, who are eager to find oiit 
bnlta in others, have seldom many good qualities 
ef thsir own. The evening was spent so pleasant- 
ly, that no one thought of going home till the clock 
struck eleven ; when they separated, taking leave 
of each other with assunncea of friendship and 
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him tnat it was selfish to eat cakes or nice things 
alone, he found some almonds covered with sugar, 
and tried to eat them ; but, happening to chew with 
the tooth that had a hole in it, the pain darted 
through his whole jaw, and the anguish was greater 
than ever. He gproaned, and would have cried, 
had he not thought that a boy should have more 
courage, and bear pain patiently. 

While he was in agony, throwing himself from 
chair to chair, some one knocked at the room door : 
' Come in,* cried he, expecting to see an acquaint- 
ance, but it was only an old Jew with a grey 
beard. Charles inquired rather ill-humoredly, what 
he wanted. • Is your father, at home V said he. 

* There is nobody at home,' replied Charles, 
somewhat rudely, and turned away from the Jew. 

* Is little master sick,* asked Ephraim, < that he 
holds his cheek ? Tell me, my little dear, is any- 
thing the matter with your teeth V 

* Yes, yes,' answered Charles. 

* Tell me, master,' continued Ephraim, * whether 
there is a hole in your tooth ? Let me look into 
your mouth, perhaps I can help you.' 

Charles was at first rather unwilling; but, when 
Ephraim assured him he had cured several persons 
of the toothache, though they were in violent pain, 
he let him look into his mouth. Ephraim promised 
that he would soon bring something from his own 
house to ease the pain, and make him quite well. 

Charles had heard his father say, that, when 
people are sick, they ought not to take everything 
recommended to them, especially young persons, 
as, from their ignorance of what is good for the 
human body, they might take something extremely 
hurtful and improper. 

When the Jew was goiie,C»W^^^^«i!»X'«xj!S.'^^^<l 
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Mr. Noel, if he might venture to take what the Jew 
brought. Mr. Noel inquired of the clerks, and of 
some other people, what sort of a man Ephraim was. 
They all gave him a good character, and assured 
him, that he was an honest, sensible man, who had 
some knowledge of physic, and had often cured 
both Jews and Christians. So Mr. Noel advised 
Charles to take what he should bring him. 

In about half an hour the Jew brought two little 
plasters, and put them behind his ears ; he then 
filled up the hole in his tooth with wax, to preserve 
it from the cold air, and to prevent his food stick- 
ing in it. 

But, if Charles had been in pain before, he was 
now in agony, and felt as if forks were stuck into 
his jaw. Quite impatient, he would have torn away 
the plasters ; but the Jew would not permit him, 
and said, ' Have a little patience, master ; no rem- 
edy has an immediate effect. However, to-morrow 
morning I will call again, and my dear little patient 
will speak in another tone, I am sure.' Ephraim 
then left him, after requesting him once more not 
to tear off the plasters. 

The pain grew so insupportable, that he probably 
would have torn them off in spite of this caution, 
if Mr. Noel had not taken him into his room and 
watched him. 

In about an hour, the anguish gradually abated ; 
and at supper he began to relish his food. He went 
early to bed, and soon fell into a sweet sleep ; and, 
as he had rested very little the night before, he slept 
so sound, that he did not wake till eight o'clock 
the following morning. When he awoke, the pain 
was completely gone, and Charles felt quite happy. 
He ran to Mr. Noel, and said, * I am extremely 
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well ; how glad I am that you did not allow me to 
tear off the plasters ! — Thank you — ^thank you !* 

He then ran to the window, and looked out every 
moment, to watch the approach of the kind Jew. 
Ahout nine o'clock he appeared ; and, the moment 
Charles caught a ^impse of him, he flew to the 
street door, which he eagerly opened, to admit the 
man whom the day before he had received so 
rudely. He led him into the parlor, saying, all the 
way, * A thousand, thousand thanks ! my dear, 
good Ephraim, I am quite well — all my pain is 
gone. Having often been told that Jews were 
wicked people, I thought so too ; but now I see 
that I was wrong.' 

' Indeed it was a very wrong notion, if little 
master thought so,' said Ephraim ; ' and, when he 
knows more of the Jews, he will clearly see his 
mistake. In every religion there are good people. 
I do not deny there are many wicked people among 
our nation, and also many Christians who lie ana 
steal — but we are all men — descended from the 
same Father, and serve the same God, and, whoev- 
er despises his fellow-creatures on account of their 
being Jews, flies in the face of his Maker.' We are 
commanded to love all men ; we are all brothers, and 
should only despise those who lie, steal, and com- 
mit crimes, which render them a pest to society.* 

* But,' said Charles, * you cannot say that there 
are not many cheats among the Jews.* 

* I do not pretend to say so,' replied Ephraim ; 
* there are cheats enough, both among our nation, 
and among Christians likewise ; but, if our nation 
cheat, the Christians themselves are the cause of 
it. They despise us, and will not allow us to gain our 
livelihood in an honest way ; so that many ignorant 
Jews are become cViea-ts, \iec».>i^^ ^«^ think that 
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they live among enemies ; but there are many 
good Jews, who deal honestly, and are charitable 
to the poor ; and men, who so act, deserve our love, 
whether they be Jews or Christians.' 

Charles saw that he was wrong in disliking the 
Jews, and in supposing them worse than other 
men ; and he resolved in future to love them as 
well as the rest of mankind. Ephraim, after put- 
ting two fresh plasters behind nis ears, bade him 
remember that a Jew had felt for his distress, and 
had treated him like a fellow-creature. 

He soon took his leave ; but his behavior had 
won Charles's heart, and from that hour he never 
spoke disrespectfully of a Jew. 




CHAPTER XXXm. 



N the mean time the coach 
was advancing towards the 
village where the curate 
lived, and Mr. Jones calcu- 
lated that they should get 
there by ten o'clock. AH 
the party anticipated the 
happy hours they expected 
to enjoy, and especially the 
children, who thought that 



the horses never went quick enough. Nicholas 
smacked his whip, away they went, and all was 
riffht ; the children clapped their hands, crying, 
* 0, this is charming — we shall soon be there.* 

But, in the midst of their rejoicing, they received 
a sudden shock — and all was &\sm«L^. 'Ht\AX^ 
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pause ! the carriage sunk down on one side, James 
was thrown into Mrs. Jones's lap, Mr. Jones fell on 
Mary, and almost crashed thepoor girl to death. 

* What has happened ? What is the matter, 
Nicholas V cried they all. 

Nicholas got off his hox, and, scratching his 
head, said : ' A fine job this is to be sure !' 

' Say what has happened V said Mr. Jones hastily. 

' Why,* answered Nicholas, ' one of the wheels is 
off — what do you advise me to do ? If I could 
leave the horses, I would run to the next village 
for a blacksmith to mend it.' 

Mr. Jones did not approve of this ; he foresaw 
that the party would find the time very long if they 
remainea in the coach ; and therefore thought it 
best that Nicholas should stay to take care of the 
horses, and the party would walk to the village in 
search of a blacksmith. This proposal pleased 
them all ; and they set off, desiring Nicholas to 
follow with the coach as soon as he could. 

The nearest way vms a foot-path, through a field 
newly sown with wheat ; and the children seemed 
to gain new life by getting out of the coach into 
the free air. All at once James sprang forward, 
and bent down on the ground, then he started up 
again, threw his hat before him, as if to catch 
something, and then sprang forward again. 

Mary, who was curious to know what he was 
about, ran after him. He had caught what he pur- 
sued as Mary came up with him, and they both re* 
joiced at having taken a little prisoner. Mr. and 
Mrs. Jones were engaged in conversation, and did 
not observe them ; but they were soon obliged to 
stop, on hearing Mary scream, in a terrified tone, 
'Dear James, ah ! do not do it, pray, — pray bold 
your hand !' These ex\lt^«AAft^\va.V\w^Ttfi effect, she 
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called to her father and mother for help ; and, as 
Mr. Jones could not imagine what the children were 
disputing about, he waved his hand for them to come 
to him. They came unmediately, Mary quite out 
of breath. ' Dear father,' said she, * you do not know 
what a wicked boy James is ; he has caught a field- 
mouse, and, for all I can say, will cut its ears and 
tail off! The poor mouse never did him any harm. 
He has already opened his knife — only look at 
him !' James came up smiling, holding the mouse 
in one hand, and the knife in the other. 

* What are you going to do V asked Mr. Jones. 

James. I wish to punish this little thief, who- 
steals the poor farmer's com. 

Mr.Jones. You are a cruel boy! Fie for shame.. 
He, who can torment a little, harmless animal, has 
certainly a bad heart. He, who accustoms himself 
to cruelty, will by degrees find a savage joy in it ;; 
and at last, after tormenting animals, will not faill 
to torment men. 

James. But could we not do very well without 
mice ? They are insignificant creatures, and of ' 
no use in the world. 

Mr. Jones, Is that watch, which your father has- 
given you, insignificant ? 

James, By no means ; I would not give it for- 
a thousand mice. 

Mr. Jones. Well, there is in the structure of this 
little mouse's body a thousand times more contri-- 
vance than in your watch. Look at this little ear, 
which hears all that passes around it. Through 
this organ it was warned of your approach, — m* 
these pretty eyes, the forms of all the objects be^- 
fore it are painted ; with these sharp teeth it can. 
gnaw the hardest grain. Observe these iie«AWA\)srck« 
J7 
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ed pawB ; and this skin, which n as soft as velvet 
But yon would be still more astonished if you could 
see its inside ; everything there is adapted to iffe- 
serve life ; the little stomach dissolves the food, 
separates the best juices, and, by very fine channels, 
they are conveyed through its whole body for its 
nourishment. Put your hand to its breast, and feel 
how its heart beats, to push the blood through the 
little veins. Your watch may be made very inge- 
niously ; but do you think it could ever produce any 
little watches ? You would be glad if it could ; for 
you mi^hi then have plenty of watches to sell, and 
might make your fortune ; but to this degree of per- 
fection watches can never be carried. The most 
^beautiful things made by man are dead, and with- 
out sense. God alone can give life and reason. 
This mouse has probably already brought many 
little mice into the world, and may bring forth 
many more, if you spare its life. 

James, Yet, with all this, it Is good for nothing. 

Mr. Jones, There are a thousand things in the 
•world very useful, although we cannot perceive 
their usefulness. If God, who made this little 
mouse,designed it to be useless,why has he employ- 
ed so much art in making it ? I can however point 
out to you some things in which it is useful. 

Look at that raven, how stately it stalks ! what 
beautiful black plumage it has ! those fine feathers, 
which ornament its wings, are extremely useful 
when we wish to write neatly. Mice are part of 
the food of ravens. They hunt them out ; and, 
when caught, they eat them, and relish them as 
well as you do roasted hare. Thejrefore mice are 
of use, as well as hares. 

James, But mice do Yi^im \ thsY devour the 
/ikrmer's rye and coin. 
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Mr. Janes. The injury they do is very trifling, as 
they commonly only gather up the grain which the 
farmer lets fall ; the roost part of it would be lost if 
those little creatures did not carry it to their nests. 
But, supposing they are led by hunger sometimes 
to steal a few ears out of a sheaf of com, where is 
the great injurv ? The farmer will never miss it. 

James* But I have heard they sometimes increase 
so fast, that they often destroy whole stacks. 

Mr. Jones. Then indeed it is time to destroy 
them — but without tormenting them ; and they 
should be put to death as quicldy as possible. If 
their torment would brincf back the wheat, or teach 
them houQsty, there would be some excuse for it ; 
but this mouse will not be less a thief when you 
have cut off his ears and tail. 

James* Well then, I will kill the little thief before 
he does any more harm. 

< Ah ! my dear James !' cried Mary, ' do not kill it, 
give me the little mouse, I pray you ; give it me !' 

He gave her the mouse, and she immediately let 
it run away, calling after it, * Run, run, poor animal, 
tillyou find your little children again.' 

Both Mary's parents were pleased with her ; 
and Mrs. Jones kissed her, saying, * You are a 
good girl ! and perhaps have saved &e lives of four 
or five little mice, who must have perished with 
hunger if their mother had been killed.' 

Mr. Jones renewed the subject, by stating that the 
smallest animalls were of some use ; and that a man 
ought not to kill the least worm, unless it injured 
him, or its death would be useful to him ; and even 
then it was unjust and cniel to torment them. He 
described, in so affecting a manner, the anguish it 
would have given the poor mouse, had Jarc^ea qaxX. 
off its ears and tail, that it deeply imi^'ce^^e^o'cv'^^ 
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children'i minds the duties of homanity. ' Bat ii 
it not wrong,' said Mary, ' in those wicked batchen 
to kill the poor sheep ? They do us no harm !' 

* They do no barm,' answered Mr, Jones ; ' bat 
their death is necessary ; for we eat their flesh, and 
the most useful parts of our clothing is made of their 
wool and skin. Sheep eat the grass, on which many 
insects live, and drink the water in which thousands 
of little living creatures swim. Birds pick up flies 
and worms, while men are supported oy anima^ 
hirds, fish, and vegetables. So that the world con- 
tains a vast variety of crentares, that derive their 
support by preying upon each other. The sheep en- 
joys itself, until it is brought to the pen ; and, if 
the butcher kill it quickly, it does not suffer nearly 
so much pain as if it died of sickness oi old age.' 




AHE Y now reached the village) 

^ which put a stop to tlwii 

, ia^ - conversation, and Mr. Jones 

* "± inquired for a blacksmidi. 

Bp The people informed him, 

^ that he had mjne to workit 

the justice's house, a little 

way off; and they were sure 

^Tms^ that be would allow him to 

'' -;o and assist the coachman, 

-.8 he was a very civil man. 

Mr. Jones called on the magistrate, and told faim 

the cause of his visit, w\io nWowcl the blacksmitii 

-*\Btlend him. AfteT geUAU% wtoft Vw^ «h\ia 
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*«hop, they hastened to the coach, while the party 
irent to the inn, to wait for his arrival. 

Though none of the company were hungry, yet 
Mr. Jones desired the landlord to bring them a 
little refreshment, that they might make a proper 
return for sitting in his room. 

The landlord, who was playing with some men 
at cards, was so eager at tne game, that he did not 
give himself the least trouble to serve his guests, 
and even seemed vexed that they wanted his attend- 
ance. He rose hastily from the table with an angry 
countenance, and called up the stairs, * Mistress, 
bring some bread and butter for these gentlefolks.' 
Then, quickly reseating himself, he caught up the 
cards, and said, * Come, deal away.' 

His wife brought in the bread and butter, but she 
forgot a knife, so that they could neither cut their 
bread nor spread their butter ; and Mr. Jones had 
once more to interrupt the landlord's game. 

He went, and, tapping him gently on the shoulder, 
said, * My friend, we have no knife.' A run of ill- 
luck, as it is called, had already made the landlord 
unreasonable; and, as if the guest had been the cause 
of it, he gave him a furious look, and, springing 
to the door, called his wife, with a curse, * Why have 
you forgotten to bring a knife to the people ?' 

His trembling wife came with it in a moment ; 
but, no sooner had she entered the room, than he 
loaded her with abuse, and said, ' You are a fine 
mistress of an inn indeed !' throwing the cards at 
her head. The poor woman, much disconcerted, 
said, ' You shameless man, is this a way to treat 
your wife ? The whole day I work like a drudge 
— all the business lies on me ; and you do nothing 
but eat, drink, and gamble ; my whole property yoa 
have already speat, and now you IteaX tcl^ \^^ ^ 
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brute.' This speech rendered the landlord fitiU 
more furious ; he ran to seize a whip whi<^ hung 
against the wall, intending to beat her ; but she, not 
thinking it prudent to remain within his reach, ran 
into the street. A little boy was following his 
mother ; but he stumbled over something on the 
floor, and began to cry piteously. His father, instead 
of being sorry for the accident, gave him a violent 
stroke with the whip, and, pushing him into the 
street, banged the door violently after him. 

'The men, who had been playing with him, 
shocked at this brutal behavior, slipped quietly out 
of the room, and left Mr. Jones and his family alone. 
The children were half dead with fear, and almost 
afraid to breathe. At last James said, after he was 
sure the landlord was quite out of hearing, ' Is not 
this a wicked man ? I never in my life saw such 
a bad man before. Our master has often told us, 
that we ought to love all men ; but surely he did 
not mean such a man as this ! I cannot help hating 
and despising him. What do yon thinkj sir V 

* Do you think,' returned Mr. Jones, ' that a man, 
who, through the negligence df his parents^ or the 
thoughtlessness of a maid, was unfortunately maide 
a cripple in his childhood, deserveis to be ha^ ?'- 

' Certainly not,' said James. * How could the poor 
man help it ? It would be a great misfortune to be 
lame, and I should pity and help him, if I could.' 

* Yet you hate a wicked man,' said Mr. Jbnes, 
* whom you ought rather to pity and help ; for he is 
more an object of pity than a cripple. His.bad habits 
have been contracted from his parents, or those 
with whom he has lived, for example is more power- 
ful than precept ; and we are naturally inclined to 

- imitate the bad \n prefeiewce to the good. When 
•these habits are tooted, lot XVivtX^j otlwvj ^^so^^it is 
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M difficult to ovOicome theiii,B8 to make a contrac- 
ted limb fitntight ; and, believe me, a wicked man 
sofiere more tiAn die most miserable cripple. I will 
speak to the landlord ; and you shall hear, out of 
his own mouth, that he deserves compassion.' 

' O ! pray do not, my dear sir,' cried James ; * let 
him alone, as he will only vex you.' Mrs. Jones 
and Mary joined in the entreaty ; but Mr. Jones 
silenced them by sayincf, * We ought not to be too 
careful of ourselves when we wish to do good. 
Don't be uneasy about me, however ; I am master 
of my temper, and humanity requires that I should 
give some counsel to this poor man.' 

At that moment the landlord entered with marks 
of ai^r still on his face. 

^ Where is the child?' asked Mr. Jones, < I hope 
it is not hurt.' 

' Hurt indeed,' said he, * what could harm it ? The 
brat will live long enough ; for ill weeds grow best.' 

Mr. Jones. So he is not your son ? 

Landlord, Why, whose son should he be ? 

Mr. Jones. If he be, honest friend, pray tell me 
what can make a father treat his son so barba- 
rously? The child did nothing wrongs he fell by 
accident, and being hurt by the fall, began to cry ; 
instead of pitying it, as you ought to have done, 
you gave it a blow. 

Landlord. You speak just like our parson ; he 
often comes to preach a sermon to me when I have 
given my wife a black eye. But, sir, you do not 
know where the shoe pinches ; if you knew the 
many cares I have, you would not wonder if I 
sometimes fly into a passion. 

Mr. Jones. How can you have many cares ? You 
seem to have a good house, well situated for cus- 
tom^ an honest wife, and healthy c\iV!Ldit^TL« 
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Landlord. You speak as if you Iniew all about 
_ it. If you were in my situation, and had a wife who 

* was continually reproaching you for squandering 
her fortune ; if all your children loved their mother 
better than you ; and, if you everyday were afraid 
of being drag^d to prison by your creditors, you 
would speak in another tone. You know not where 
the bone sticks. It is true my house has tolerable 
custom ; but, half a mile from this, there lives a 
droll rogue, who cracks his jokes with his customers> 
and they driok their ale with him, while mine 
sours in the cask. 

Mr, Jones. If it be so, you are indeed to be pitied. 
But do not take what I am going to say ill. It 
appears to me that all your misfortunes are owing 
to yourself. If you have squandered your wife's 
fortune, is it to oe wondered that she reproaches 
you ? Aud, if you beat your children without cause, 
IS it not natural that they should love their mother 
better than you ? As for your creditors, you would 
not be afraid of them, if you were not insolvent. If 
you had properly managed your wife's fortune and 
iminded your business, you would not have run in 

* rdebt, and might have lived happily, and without 
ibeing molested by any one. When your children 
fly from you, and your neighbors let your ale sour, 
it is all your own fault ; for your ill-humor fright- 
ens them away. Who will come to an inn, where 
the landlord takes no pains to please, beats hie 
wife, and kicks his children ? For my own part, 
my determination is, if you do not alter your be- 
'havior, never to enter your house again. 

Landlord. I am sure I wish to be civil ; but yet I 
cannot help being angry when things go cross. My 
father was passionate, my brother was passionate, 
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«nd I really think I ahall alvrayi remain ao, it haa 
itm in onr blood so lon^. 

Mi. Jones, after giving the landlord some good 
advice, paid the hill, and stepped into the coach, 
which had been waiting at the door. The party 
were congratulating each other at getting away from 
this angry man, when Mr. Jones said, ' James, do 
yon not now see how much this man deserves your 
pity T No one- lores him, everybody despises him ; 
and, if he think at alt, his former life, or his future 
prospects, will give him little satisfaction. The 
first cause of his misery was this : in his infancy 
he was brought np by wicked men, and afterwards 
continued with them ; for you heard him say, that 
both his father and brother were passionate.' 

James felt the force of the observation, and sin* 
cerely pitied the miserable wretch who destroyed 
kU bw own comfort. 



CHAPTER XXX7. 

HEY now entered the village 
^ where the curate lived, and Mr. 
Jones desired the coachman to 
' drive directly to his house. The 
I children jumped for joy, and it 
I was almost impossible to keep 
m any longer quiet, they 
re so fuU of impatience for 
the moment when the cumte nnd hia children 
would come and embrace them. In a few momenta 
the coach stopped ; and, to the children's inquiry 
whether it were the bouse, Mi. 1 ones a.ti'sv^iitA.f 
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^ Tea, there stands the house which you have so 
long desired to see.' They aknost danced with 
delight. * But is it not wonderful,' said Mr. Jones, 
' that no one comes to receive us ? I hope they 
are not from home.' ^ 

He left the coach, and helped his wife and chil- 
dren out — but still no one appeared. • He went 
through the front garden — there was no living soul 
to be seen. He entered the house — still saw no- 
body. He tapped at the chamber-door-^* Come in !' 
cried a weak voice. They opened the door — 
Heavens, what a sight ! There stood four beds 
and a cradle ; George sat on. one ; and in another 
lay Henry and little Caroline ; the third was oc- 
cupied by. the curate's wife ; and the fourth, wiudi 
seemed to be for the curate, was empty ; an infant 
was asleep in the cradle ; and, in the only unoccu- 
pied corner, sat the curate, with his: head leaning 
on his hand. When the party had entered the 
apartment, they had scarcely room to move ; and 
the curate, raising his head, said in a plaintive 
voice, * My dear sir, you now witness a scene of 
great affliction. I am almost overcome by mis- 
ery. There lie my poor children with the small- 
Sox. George is almost out of danger ; but«eemy 
ear Henry — my sweet Caroline (here a tear stole 
down his cheek.) Have I not cause to lament ? — 
There they lie — their eyes have been closed already 
three days. Alas ! I do not know that they wiU 
ever open them again. There too lies my dear 
wife ; it is only a few days since that little infant 
was born, and she is so weak that she can scarcely 
sit up in bed ; and her breast is so extremely 
painful, that she can hardly suffer the child to 
DUTse. It is almost a fortnight since I had a sound 
Bleep ; but, alas \ not two> wiXTSkasi^ ^^ks, would 
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I watch and endure pain, if I could only be the 
means of preserving the lives of my children. — 
Could I but see tbem well again ! O my poor 
darlings, my Henry ! my Caroline !' 

Mr. Jones interrupted him by taking his hand, 
on which a silent tear dropped ; and the whole 
party were all extremely affected. 

* Dearest friend,* continued the curate, * What am 
I to do with you ? I cannot even offer you a chair. 
I have nobody who can prepare the most simple 
refreshment for you ; and, if I had, you could not 
relish it in this hospital. Were I to take you into 
the parlor, I could not attend you ; for I cannot 
leave my sick children. You must not take it ill ; 
for, if even the bishop were to come, I could not 
wait on him. Were one of my children to die 
through my neglect, who could repair to me the 
loss ? I pray you, leave this dismal abode, and go 
to the inn, where the landlord, who is an honest 
man, will make a point of treating you well.' 

Mr. Jones tried to comfort him as well as he could, 
and, among other things, requested him to take 
courage, and to reflect that the events of life and 
death are in the hands of God, who could soon 
turn his sorrow into joy ; for, after a hard winter, 
follows a cheerful spring. 

Mrs. Jones seated herself by Mrs. Benson's bed, 
and even shed tears while endeavoring to comfort 
her ; and James and Mary crept to the sick children's 
pillow, to tell them how much they pitied them. 

After taking leave of this distressed family, they 
went to the inn, and sat down to their meal with 
little appetite. When they had ate a little, and 
tasted of the wine, they sent the hamper to the cu- 
rate, begging him to accept of the contents. Two 
hours had ehpsed in lamenting tVie ^\V3ac\AnkTL^^^ 
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curate's family, when Mr. Jones said, 'It is pleasant 
to visit our friends, when they are well and happy ; 
but it is still a more refined delight to succor them 
in distress ; let us therefore go to them again, and try 
if possihle, to alleviate their sufferings. I will con- 
verse with the curate, while you, my dear, may chat 
with his wife ; and do you, children, gather all the 
little presents together, and carry them to your 
sick playmates. These good people will be pleased 
when they see that we take a part in their sorrow.' 

All were pleased with this proposition, and Mrs. 
Jones desired the landlady to provide them with a 
neat supper, and give the broken victuals they had 
brought with them to the poor. They took only the 
fowls with them, as being the most delicate food 
for the sick, and hastened to the curate's house. 

When they entered the room, the poor invalids 
seemed, for a time, to have forgotten their suffer- 
ings. Mr. Jones seated himself near the curate, 
and endeavored to raise his spirits, by relating how 
much his own children had suffered with the small- 
pox, and the danger they were in ; yet they all hap- 
pily recovered. During this conversation, the cu- 
rate in some degree regained his usual cheerfulness. 

Mrs. Jones sat down by the curate's wife, who 
was nursing her child, which so n^uch pained her 
breast, that she pressed her teeth together to avoid 
crying out. Mrs. Jones, in a compassionate tone, 
told her how much she herself had suffered with a 
bad breast ; and pointed out a remedy which had 
softened her pain. Mrs. Benson listened atten- 
tively, pressed her hand, and said, * Dear friend, 
you are an angel whom God has sent to give me 
strength to bear my sufferings. My heart has 
grown lighter since you came here.' 

Mary and James vrexit ^a%l V^ ^^ \)^^ "vheie 
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Henry and Caroline lay, and gaye them the metty 
playthings which they had brought for them. Mary 
gave Caroline a little set of household furniture, 
flasks, porringers, spoons, knives, tea-cups, 6cc. ; 
and James put in order, before Henry, a whole 
troop of leaden dragoons. But what comfort was 
this to these poor children, who could not see them ? 
and,when they attempted to grasp them, the festered 
pimples on their hands gave them so much pain, 
that they immediately threw them all down and 
began to weep. James spoke very kindly, and told 
them, that they ought to try to be quiet, and they 
would soon be well ; and that he would give the 
presents into their father's keeping, who would 
take care of them till they should leave their beds, 
and then how happy they would be to get these 
pretty toys to play with ! 

Afterwards they went to George, who was more 
cheerful, because he was growing well. When 
James gave him a whole hunt, huntsman and dogs, 
stags, boars, and foxes, all formed in lead ; and 
Mary had spread before him some pretty pictures 
which she had brought, and he was so delighted 
that he laughed outright. They were soon acquain- 
ted with each other, and chatted familiarly. 

* Dear playfellows,' said George, * I never thought 
before how good it is of parents to be so anxious 
about their children. See how much my mother 
endures with that little infant, who gives her the 
most violent pain while nursing ; yet still she ca- 
resses it, and puts it again to the breast, bearinff 
all the pain, rather than that the poor child should 
feel hunger. Ah ! if she were to forsake it, it 
would soon die. She washes it every morning, and 
puts clean clothes on it several times in the day ; 
and, when she dresses it, she toueV^e^ \\. \.^\A^t\::^x 
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tliat nothing mttjT injure its weak limbs, 
ni^t she HGBitcely sleeps two hours, because 
child often cries, atid seems always to call to' 
for help. We have all been such little creatu 
and have given our good parents as <inuch-^ 
and trouble. 

' And my good father, you cannot think 1 
dearly he loves us ; since we -have been sick, 
has constantly attended us. The squire has t^ 
invited him to supper, but he always refui 
because he would not leave us. How many tii 
has he got out of bed in the cold ! how many^i 
bits has he put into my mouth ! abd how m 
spoonfuls of medicine, which gave me great re! 
has he given me with his own hand ! Every 
he sends to the doctor's for whatever he concei 
will be of service to us ; for, he says, he does 
mind any expense, if he could only see us y 
again. I love my dear parents, and I ought 
love them ;*^but I will do more, I will try to 
good, that they may find pleasure in me. W 
wicked children must they be, who can wilfi 
vex their parents !' 

Whilst he was speaking, Mary and James ^ 
thinking of their parents ; and both determi 
to follow the example of George. Mary recoil 
ed, with sincere regret, that she had sometii 
vexed her father or mother; and James 
ashamed of himself that he had not before refl 
ed how much trouble and care he had aire 
given his. Mary and James were, from this ti 
more attentive to their conduct, and did everytk 
to please their parents, both in their absence 
when under their eye. 
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IHE day wm beginning to 
close when the compsny 
took leave of the distresses 
family, after wishing them 
7 a good night, and expres- 
° sing a hope that their suf- 
^ fenngs would soon be re- 
moved. 

On returning to the inn, 
they would have entered 
the first room they came 
nit the hostess said to them, ' Pray do not go 
lere ; for it Is so close to the kitchen, where 
e travellers are smoking and drinking, that yoa 
find the ni^se disagreeable. You had better 
e into the little parlor, in which my children 
tlly sit, where you will find a good fire, whilst 
and mend the fire above-stairs ; for we did 
expect you to return so soon.' 
hey followed her, and found everjrthing in 
1 order. They did not indeed see large glasses, 
ures, or any other kind of costly furniture, but 
ything bespoke the industry of these good peo- 
The wall was hung with skeins of yam, 
dies ready for reeling, and stockings with knit- 
-needles m them. There stood a wheel, here 
d winders ; and, on a little shelf lay useful books. 
irl of sixteen, and another of fourteen, wera 
ing bread, and putting little prints of butter on 
;s for the supper of their guests. A third girl 
BjanaiDg, and a boy at & ta^Aft ^ras ^rrL'C\&^. 
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This sight afforded MrsJones great pleasure. ' I 
find,' said she, * that there are still some industri- 
ous people in the world.' 

* When we wish to work,' answered the hostess, 
* we always find something to do ; and people are 
never more happy than when employed. Besides 
which, if my children had not always work to do, 
they would probably stand staring in the public 
room, where they could neither see nor hear any- 
thing good. But, excuse me, at this hour I have 
much to do in the kitchen.' 

She retired, and the host entered, a cheerful, 
healthy-looking man, with honesty sparkling in his 
eyes. He had in his arms his youngest child ; and, 
approaching his little guests, he shook them cordial- 
ly with his right hand, which labor had so hardened, 
tnat it felt like leather. ' To-day,' said he, smiling, 
< I am nurse ; for my wife and all my people haye 
their hands so full of work that they cannot amuse 
this poor little bantling, and I must take care of it 
But I do not complaiq ; I have still one hand free, 
ready to obey your orders, and we must all help one 
another, if we wish to live happily together.' At 
this instant some one called him away, and the 
company were left alone with the children. 

Mrs. Jones seated herself by the tallest of the 
girls, and asked if she was the host's eldest daughter. 

' I am not his daughter,' said the smiling girl, * 1 
am only his niece ; my mother was his sister. I 
have no parents, for they are both dead ; and he 
has broug-ht me up ever since my sixth year.' 

* But 1 suppose he is paid for your board V said 
Mrs. Jones. 

' I have,' answered she, ' not a penny to give hixDi 

for my parents left nothing. He is a very ffood 

mttn, and treats me ^e Y^ qtiti cbMxen ; I drcM 
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ke them, and he never huys a new .thing for 
lem without remembering me. He has had me 
:ught to sew, knit, and spin, as well as to write 
id cipher.. He has put my brother apprentice to 
tailor, and provides everything for him.' 

* You have indeed fallen into the hands of a 
}od man,' said Mrs. Jones. 

* O yes, that is true,' continued the girl ; * but his 
indness to us poor orphans is only a part of the good 
3 does ; and, were. I to relate all he does for 
;her people, it would be night before I finished. 
Then a poor traveller comes to seek for a lodging, 
3 takes him in, and the next morning will take 
)thing for his bed ; nay, sometimes he will give 
iin something to help him on his way. 

* Yesterday evening, a poor soldier's widow came 
3re, with her three children, whose husband had 
tely died ; and, if you will believe me, madam, 
3 had a good fire lignted in the room in which 
)u are going to sit, where he treated her as he 
)es the best guests that come to his house. The 
)or woman scarcely dared eat of the good supper 
3 provided, and told him that she had not above 
shilling in her pocket ; but he desired her not to 
ind this, and eat with a good appetite. In the 
orning our boy was to carry some corn to market ; 
It I could not guess why he so often entered and 
ft the cart. At last I found out that he had been 
aking a seat gf dry straw for the woman a^d her 
lildren ; and, not to incommode them, had loaded 
ily with two sacks of corn, which lay at their feet. 
he landlord not only took no payment from her, but 
iked my aunt to look out some old clothes, '.which 
3 gave to the woman for her children, and then 
3lped them into the cart. I shall never during mj 

18 
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life forget how the woman cried out a hundred 
times uom the cart, that God would reward him.' 

< It gives me pleasure to hear this,-' said Mrs. 
Jones, * for I heard him accused of enticing all tray- 
ellers to his house, which I can scarcely helieve.' 

* There is however something in it,' answered 
the girl ; ' for, when persons sleep here once, they 
are sure to come again, if they travel this way ; 
nay, I have knoi^m some travel an hour or two 
after dark to stop here. But this is no wonder, 
the host is so civil to everyhody, always taking 
care that the hread, beer, and meat be good ; ana 
he never overcharges anybody.' 

Mr. Jones was astonished at this girl's discourse, 
who, with the greatest simplicity, had in a few min- 
utes related more good their landlord had done, 
though of a mean condition, than many rich men 
do in the whole course of their lives. He could 
no longer refrain from saying to his family, * My 
dear children, you see how much good one person 
can do ! His wife, four of his own children, and 
two he has adopted — seven persons depend on him 
for their support and happiness ; and now misera- 
ble would they be if he were as careless as the angry 
man we saw this morning ! How many poor, &- 
tigued, and way-worn travellers he must have com- 
forted in his house ! If a man in such a low situation 
can do so much good to others, how much more 
should be expected from one in an elevated rank !' 

The honest innkeeper now entered and said, * If 
you please to go up stairs, the room is warm, and 
the supper on the table.* The whole party rose 
from their seats with respect, and looked as if some 
nobleman had entered. Mary imibediately seized 
one of his arms, and James would have caught 
the other, if it had not \>eeTv wit\Ji^\^\ «&xsadY ^ 
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the sweet babe, and therefore he took Mr. Jones's 
hand and followed them. 

When Mrs. Jones, who was last, came to the room- 
door, she turned back, and, tenderly embracing them 
one after another, said, * You are good children, con- 
tinue to follow the example of your father, and I 
promise you all will go well.' She then took leave 
of them, and joined her family in the other room. 

The apartment was small and low, with little 
doors and windows, but still the c^uests were all 
pleased with it. The wainscot-table was covered 
with a clean cloth and plates and dishes ; it is true 
the spoons were not silver, nor the knives very 
handsome, but every thing was well cooked, and 
the chat of the honest host, and the ruddy girl who 
waited, pleased them all. When they went to rest, 
they found clean beds, and in the morning they 
partook of a good breakfast. 

After they had finished this repast, Mr. Jones 
visited the curate, to inquire how he and his family 
found themselves. He soon returned with the agree- 
able news that they had all slept well, and that he 
found them much better than they were the night 
before ; that the curate, with his wife and children, 
had promised to visit them as soon as recovered. 

Nicholas was ordered to harness his horses, and 
the host requested to bring in his bill. It was soon 
brought ; and the charge was so reasonable, that 
Mr. Jones, who could not see how the innkeeper, 
without injuring himself, could have regaled them 
at so cheap a rate, shook his head, and said, * Friend, 
there must be some mistake in the reckoning.' 

* I believe not,' said the host, a little astonished, 
and taking the bill to look over it again. 

Mr. Jones did not wait for it, but, pressing 
something into his hand, said, ' TViete \^ xV^ vcsi^x^x^ 
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of your reckoning ;' and then, turning to his wife 
and children, desired them to he quick and get 
into the coach. 

* What are you thinking of, sir V said the host ; 

* why, you have given me five guineas !' 

Mr. Jones turned half round, and smiling, said, 'If 
there he more than your due, you know how to use 
it when a poor soldier's wife and her children comes 
to lodge with you, or an orphan wants clothing.' 

The host would have raised difficulties, but Mr. 
Jones was so full of respect to this good man, that 
he shook him heartily by the hand, sprang into the 
coach, and away it went, the children crying out, 

* Good-bye, good-bye, landlord !* and, when he 
could no longer hear them, they continued to shake 
their heads and hands to him. 



CHAPTER XXIVn. 



HE horses must have fkried 
equally^ well with the pCirty, 
for they snorted th6 fresh 
air, aiid v^et^ so lively and 
antic^ that 'the doticmnan 
could , scarcely resttieLin 
them. They 'went on at a 
rapid rate, pleaisant to all 
the company, for about half 
an hour, when the coach- 
man was obliged to stop, as 
the road lay up a hill, and Mr. Jones wished to 
alight, that he might have a more extensive view 
of the beautiful couulry yT\ac\i^<^\y^tx»SkTCA.tLde(i. 
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When they had gained the summit, he stepped 
into the coach again, and it went on as rapidly as 
before. They now saw afar off the steeples of the 
city ; but their distance made them appear so 
small, that Mary could hardly believe that they 
were the tall spires of the city. Mr. Jones told 
her that she would see them grow larger and larger 
as they advanced ; and she would soon have seen 
them near enough to judge of their true height, 
had not a fresh accident retarded their progress. 

Some part of the harness gave way, and Nicholas 
was nearly half an hour in getting it into order 
again. During this time, Mr. Jones walked about 
with the children, admiring the fields, and making 
them observe the beautiful verdure of the rising 
corn, which decked the furrows, and had attained 
sufficient strength to endure the rigor of the ap- 
proaching winter. As they were stepping into 
the carriage again, they heard a voice at a distance 
cry, • Stop, stop !' On turning round, they saw a 
girl running towards them, and making signs with 
something which she held in her hand. Mr. Jones 
went to meet her ; and she came to him quite out 
of breath, with a purse in her hand, saying, * Have 
you not lost this, sir ? I found it yonder, where 
you were walking just now.' 

Mr. Jones felt for his purse, and perceived that he 
had lost it. There were four guineas in it, and a 
great deal of silver. He was surprised at the hon- 
esty of the girl, who, by her dress, appeared to be 
poor ; and, clapping her cheek, he asked who her 
parents were, and whether she had any brothers and 
sisters, and what she had been doin^ in the fields. 

* 1 have only an old mother,' replied the girl, * and 
she is extremely poor. For more than a year she 
has been so tormented with the iVieMmvi\\^Ti\^^^CAX 
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she can do no work, and we have nothing to liv 
except what I earn by spinning. I cazne out 
DOW to seek for some wood to kindle a fire, tb 
might make her a little broth ; and I come e 
day to gather sticks, that we may have sometl 
in the winter with which to keep ourselves wa 

* Why then,' asked Mr. Jones^ • did you 
keep this money, which might have mainta 
your poor mother for a long time V 

* God keep me,' exclaimed the girl, * fiom d 
any such thing ! I knew that the money beloi 
to you ; and, if I had kept it, it would have 1 
just the same as if I had stolen it. I should 1 
been finely received by my mother, if I had cai 
her money gotten in this way !' 

Mr. Jones put his hand in his pocket, prob 
to take out a guinea ; when his wife held it, sa] 
* Permit me to reward this good girl, for her hon 
has gained my entire confidence. With your 
mission, I will take her home with me, and t 
her every kind of household work ; she may in 
become my cook, and take care of the store-ro 
for I can trust this honest girl, and I have 
wished for such a person in my house.* 

Mr. Jones having signified his approbation, 
asked the girl whether she was willing to come 
live with her, and she would give her new clo 
plenty to eat and drink, and treat her with 1 
ness. The poor girl wept, clasped her hands, 
said, * Ah, kind lady ! I would gladly go with 
but what would become of my poor mother ? 
left her, she would die of hunger.' 

* Care will be taken of her,' said Mrs. Jones, 
will be carried to a house, where she will fi 
comfortable room, with plenty to eat and d 
Take this money in tYie mewv t\me^ and buy 
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meat to make broth for your mother,^ and ask her 
consent to let you lire with us, and to accept of the 
asylum ofiered her. Next week I will send for 
you both ; so tell me exactly where you live.' 

The girl satisfied them in this particular, and 
they drove off. As soon as they were gone, she 
looked at the money she had received. * Good gra- 
cious !' said she, ' how much money ! half a guinea, 
a crown, and several shillings !* She counted it 
over and over again ; for she had never before had 
half so much ; and then tan to show it to her 
mother, saying to herself as she went, ' O ! it was 
well, it was lucky, I did not keep the money ! How 
my poor mother will be pleased when I give her 
all this treasure !' 

When she came to the house, she laid the money 
on the table, saying, * There, mother, there is a 
heap of money, which is all my own ; and I am 
now going to make you some nice broth. A great 
lord gave it to me, who lost a purse full of gold, 
which I really believe had a thousand guineas m it. 
I found it,ana restored it to him, and he gave me a 
budful of money out of it for my honesty. He 
had with him a beautiful, good-natured lady, I can- 
not tell you how c^ood she was. She saia that I 
should come and live with her ; that she would give 
me new clothes ; and that you should be brought to 
a house, and be comfortably provided for. Next 
week they are to send for us. Will you go with me, 
dear mother V The poor sick woman held up her 
hands towards Heaven, and prayed (with tears of 
joy) that God would bless those charitable people. 

The next week a man came foi them. 'YVki^ ^w^xsaxl 
was placed in a comfortable almshouse^ 'wV^x^ ^^ 
TOj9to!» maintained all hex life. 'Nlt^.'i^^^^ 
innight up the honest girl, who 800ii\)e»Ta^ ^xv wfc- 
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cellenl cook ; some yeftra after, she married an 
est working man, and lived a contented life. 

Ur. Jones and his family now approached 
city ; and Mary was not a little surprised, to see 
the little spiLes, which she had seen at a dists 
were indeed steeples. Nothing was now apoki 
but Charles and Eis toothache ; and Mis. Jonet 
her heart beat lest he should be still in distress : 
when they approached the house, she was overj' 
to see Ctwrles, full of health and spirits, sprin 
out to meet them. They all embraced Charle 

f:rly ; and. when Mr. Jones learnt from him 
phraim had cured his toothache, he w«s iLot 
in testifying his gratitude. 



CHAPTER XHVm. 



I^HE principal part of 

Jones's business wa: 

woollen cloths and at 

and be had establish 

^S-K® '"^"'iffl'^'^^t where 

e employed many wo: 

and children to spin 

weave, and other lal 

In this manufactory 

TS^STOTV maintained above tl 

^f;r htindredpeople. The 

of his return was &| 
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many people astembled about six o*clock that the 
house zesembled a fair. Mr. Jones used to seat 
himself at a table, on which lay two or three baffs of 
money, and call ^se people one by one, making 
each of them show their account^ which he exam- 
med, and then paid. The workmen who received 
the money behaved very differently ; some went out 
with a stupid air of indifference, others murmured, 
and said it was too little, and that they could not 
aubsist on it, but many of them received their wa- 
ges with a cheerful countenance, and thanked him. 

A certain weaver attracted Mr. Jones's attention ; 
he was one of the first who entered the room, yet 
he had not approached to receive his wages. He 
stood near Mr. Jones, with the forefinger of his right 
hand resting against his nose, thoughtfully observ* 
ing Mr. Jones paying away the money, sometimes 
smiling, and sometimes shaking his head. At last 
Mr. Jones addressed him, saying, * What are youi 
thinking of? Do you not wish for your wages V 

* I will wait,' answered he, * till you pay theny 
all ; for I am delighted to see that you have so mucb> 
money to give, and to think how happy it is that 
there are rich men in the world. What a number 
of people you give bread to for the whole week, andi 
to many, a bit of roast meat for Sunday ! I really 
know not how all the people in the world would live 
if there were not rich men to give them work, for 
they could not buy wool. Even if they had the 
wool, and contrived to keep themselves alive while 
Aey spun it or wove it into cloth, they would lose 
Iwlf ^eir time in going about to sell it ; and per- 
haps at last be obliged to let some hard-hearted 
man have it, who, taking advanta&e of liieir pover- 
ty, would Imrdly give li^m enou^ to buy toeadi 
19 
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for their families. But here they want nothing 
all the week, neither wool nor work, and are sure 
of receiving their wages every Saturday night.' 

Mr. Jones listened with surprise, and the weaver, 
ohserving his attention, continued : * There are 
indeed many who grudge the rich their money, and 
see with envy their heautiful houses, fine clothes, 
and sumptuous living ; hut I always maintain that 
they are very foolish people, and cannot see farther 
than their noses. I tell them that the rich cannot 
eat their gold ; and, if they build beautiful houses, 
ilay out fine gardens, buy grand clothes, and fare 
Ibetter than we can, why, they must always give 
>money for what they get, and then it goes through 
•many hands. The butcher, the baker, the carpen- 
:ter, the mason, the smith, the farrier, the glazier, the 
hatter, the shoemaker, and all the rest of us, profit 
by them ; and how would these people live, if 
there were no men who had money to spend ? I 
know indeed that nobody gains a farthing from 
some of those rich people, who are always scraping 
more and more money together, only to hoard it ; 
'but, happily, there are not many sucn in the world.' 

Mr. Jones admired this rational man's discourse, 
paid him his wages, and advised him always to 
•try to think in this manner ; for, with such a con- 
(tented mind, his little repast would taste better 
'than the dainties of the hard-hearted rich, and he 
would be happier than those who continually envy 
the good fortune of their superiors.' 

The weaver was scarcely gone, when another 
drew near, and whispered to Mr. Jones, that the 
(ifian who had just left him was a sharp hand ! 

* How so ?' asked Mr. Jones. 

'He is a choice knave,' answered he ; < if yon 
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knew how he has already deceived you, you would 
not ffive him another shuttle-full of work.' 

Mr. Jones, surprised at this information, desired 
him to wait till he had paid all the workmen, and 
he would talk with him on the subject. 

In half an hour all the workmen were paid, and 
Mr. Jones, finding himself alone with the weaver, 
said/ Now, honest man, what have you to say V 

* I only say this, that Martsir Jackson, who has 
been talking so finely to you, is a knave. I do not 
like to speak ill of any body ; but still what is true 
ought to be told ; and I cannot bear to see such a 
good master cheated, without telling him of it. His 
wife sells one piece of stuff after another, that her 
husband makes from wool of which he cheats you, 
I suppose, for whence else could it come ? He 
is always buying new clothes ; only last week he 
had a fine new coat made. I cannot dress as he 
does, and yet I never sit with my hands across.' 

Mr. Jones gave the man a penetrating look, and 
said with a firm tone, ' Are you sure he defrauds 
me of my property ?' 

The man cast his eyes down, and answered, * If 
it had not been so, I should not have said it.' 

* And to whom did his wife sell the stuff?' 
continued Mr. Jones. 

* That I cannot exactly tell,' replied the weaver ; 
' but you may be assured it is so, or I should not 
have said it, because I would not for all the world 
tell you an untruth.' 

Mr. Jones promised to look carefully into the 
affair, and the man went away. Mr. Jones told 
his wife what this man had said of Jackson, attd 
she resolved to sift the matter thoroughly. 

From that time she weighed the wool and yam, 
and measured the cloth with the sam^ e,T3MLl\Nft.^^ \ 
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eomparing his work with that of the other journey- 
men. After watching a whole month, she said to 
her husband, * I am happy to inform you, that, of 
ail our workmen, Jackson is the most honest. I 
have for a length of time carefully observed his 
work, weighing, measuring, and comparing it with 
the rest of our journeymen, and have always found 
his work wove in the best manner, and often more 
of it than others who had the same materials given 
to them. On the contrary, the man who slandered 
him is a rogue ; his stun always wants a yard or 
two ; and I found out the place where, the day be- 
fore yesterday, he sold a dozen yards.* 

* I am glad you have made this discovery,' said 
Mr. Jones. He then sent for the calumniator, 
whom he upbraided with his wickedness, and dis- 
charged from his employ. 

Jackson was likewise sent for, and Mr. Jones 
said to him, * Friend, you have been a common 
journeyman long enougn, and deserve more profita- 
Ue employment ; 1 intend to appoint yott overseer 
of my manufactory, where you will have less work 
to do, and gain more money. Be as faithful an 
overseer to me as you have been a weaver, and I 
shall be content.' 

The joy of this honest man may easily he sup- 
posed. He held up his hands, ana said, ' Is it pos- 
sible ! how has this happened V 

* You may thank Ned Sly for it,' said Mr. Jones. 

* Master Sly ! Master Sly ! who would think it,* 
said Jackson. ' I always tnought that man owed 
me a grudge, but now I see I have wronged him.' 

"• You have not wronged him,' continued Mr. 
L Jones, * Sly is a wicked man ; he complained to me 
■uid said you was a cheat, and that you purloined a 
Bit of the yank 1 gave -^om V^ "viqwn^. 1 did not 
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know yoor ehaiaeter, for how can I know all the 
people who work for me ? Baj^» from that time, I 
have heen attentive in measuring and weighing 
all your work, and find that yon are the most 
honest and industrious of all my journeymen.' 

Tears of joy started into Jackson's eyes, and he 
pressed Mr. Jones's hand, saying, * I see now come 
to pass what my poor dead father often told me ; 
* Jack, always stick to honesty, and then your most 
spiteful enemies may contribute, without thinking 
of it, to your happiness.' 

Honest Jackson went home with the news to his 
wife and children, and it is easy to suppose the joy 
he spread among them. 



CHAPTER nXBL 



[S act of justice afforded Mr. 
Jones the most sincere plea- 
sure. ' At dinner he could 
talk of nothing but honest 
Jackson, and assured his 
family that he was better 
pleased at being acquainted 
with his real worth, and 
having it in his power to re- 
ward him, than if he had gained a thousand dollars 
in trade ; and he added, * that, even on the score 
of gain, honesty is in general more successful than 
knavery. Had Jackson cheated me,' he continued, 
' he would not have gained so much as he has now 
by his honesty. He was right when he said that the 
vefy enemies of an honest maa oit6Xi.\8\^\ V^ "^^^ 
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mote his fortune ; because, when they speak ill of 
him, it makes other people attentive to his conduct, 
and they discover the good qualities which a modest 
man is not eager to bring forward to notice.' 

At the end of a fortnight, another circumstance 
occurred, which gave them even more pleasure. As 
Mr. Jones was standing at the window chatttng 
with his children, Mary suddenly cried, * Father, 
father ! look, look ! I see a pleasure wagon full of 
people coming by the street, which I really believe 
to be the curate and all his family.' 

In another moment Charles's head was out of the 
window. < It is, it is, indeed !' cried he ; < there is 
Mrs. Benson, and there is George and Henry.' 

There was now nothing but a tumult of joy 
throughout the whole house, every one crying, 
* Here comes the curate ! here comes the curate !' 

The wagon came up to the door, where the whole 
family was assembled to welcome them, and the 
curate, with his wife and children, all in good health, 
alighted, with the assistance of their friends, but so 
benumbed with cold, that they were hardly able to 
speak a word as they tripped into the house. Mr. 
Jones ordered a servant to take charge of their horse, 
and then followed his guests into a warm room. 

The visitors felt it very pleasant to come from the 
chilling air into so comfortable a room, and be re- 
ceived by such kind friends. Mr. Jones and his 
children helped them to take off their great-coats 
and cloaks, and Mrs. Jones ordered some choc(^ate 
to be made to refresh her friends, whose teeth still 
chattered with cold. Half an hour had elapsed be- 
fore they were sufficiently recovered to be able to 
enter into any regular conversation. When they 
bad drank two cups of chocolate, they drew their 
hfcairs nearer to each otV^ei, va ot^«t \ft ^^wvetse, 
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and Mr. Noel, who came to ask a question of Mr. 
Jones, was requested to make one of the party. 

* My dear friend,' said Mr. Jones, addressing the 
curate, * tell us all that has happened to you since 
we were at your house.' 

The curate related minutely every circumstance 
which had occurred, and how much they had suf- 
fered ; hut he assured them at the same time, that 
they had never heen in hetter health than they 
were at present. * During our distress,' he continued, 
* the danger of losing my wife and children, who 
were my only treasure, made me very sad ; but I 
have myself experienced the truth of what I often 
preach to my parishioners, that sorrow is of great 
benefit. So long as it endures, it gives us trouble 
and pain, but, when past, great advantages often 
accrue from it, and I even find the benefit of it in our 
family. Our children always loved us, because 
we ever treated them with tenderness ; but, in their 
late sickness, when they saw the care we took of 
them, and how much we suffered on their account, 
they discovered the full extent of our afiection, and 
they are now so disposed to do everything we de- 
sire, that we could not wish for better children. 
Even my wife and I love each other better since 
we have learned how necessary we are to each other. 
I myself have been much improved by it, and have 
become more mild and forbearing. Formerly,' con- 
tinued he, * I was too hasty, I must acknowledge, 
and lost my temper when any little unlucky acci- 
dent happened in the family ; but now have I been 
insensibly taught patience, by the anxiety I felt in 
Vtratching at the side of a sick bed. W hen one 
cried, ' Oh, father, I am so thirsty !' another, ' F 
must sit up !' a third, * Oh, my head ! my head !' 
how it aches J' When the mfanl civ^^^ ^\A ^^'^ 
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mother groaned, then I learnt to be patient, and to 
give kind words. An unl^icky accident could not 
now easily make me angry. I have learnt besides 
how we ous;ht to nurse the sick, to heal a broken 
breast, and to treat children who have the small- 
pox. I am now called upon by all the farmers who 
have children ill with the small-pox, and I give 
them the advice I learned from experience. I have 
been instrumental in saving the lives of several 
children, who were in a dangerous state ; and I 
should not have been able to do this, if my own 
experience had not taught me. 

* If we had no sorrows, we should be so accus- 
tomed to the comforts of life as to think them of no 
real value, or we should not enjoy the days of health 
and peace ; but, when a day, or a week, of anguish 
and distress comes, we relish the return of healthfal 
days. How good this chocolate tastes in the 
company of such dear friends, and with my belov- 
ed family, who seem to me as persons snatched 
from the grave. I should not have felt so much 
pleasure had I never known sorrow, which, like the 
winter, while it lasts, is very disagreeable ; but, 
when gone, we appreciate with more delight the 
tbeauty and freshness of spring.' 

* My dear sir, your observations are very just,' 
said Mr. Noel ; * for in my youth I had few real 
cares or sorrows, and everything went on as I could 
wish ; but I am ashamed when I look back, and 
think what use I made of this prosperity. What- 
ever pleased my foolish fancy I did at the moment. 
I was proud, and without pity ; I treated the poor 
as if they had been brutes, and was a tyrant to my 
servants. I never thought of employing myself 
usefully, but spent my time in eatmg and drink- 
ing, dancing, playing, ^.u^ %W^^^\^^ and in 
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ridicuUng those whom I considered as my inferiors ; 
bat» ever sinse I suffered so mnch from poverty 
and contempt, I have become prudent and virtu- 
ous. ! how useful has misfortune been to me !' 

A great part of the day had passed away insensi* 
bly in friendly conversation, and about three o'clock 
the curate rose to put on his great-coat, signifying 
that it was time to take his leave ; but the family 
all gathered round him, and opposed his departure. 

Mrs. Jones entreated ; her husband represented 
that the days were now short, and that it was dan- 
gerous to travel by ni^t ; while Charles and 
Mary forcibly held the great-coat that he might not 
put It on. The curate's own children joined in 
entreating him to stay, and they all hung on him 
and kissed his hand. He took refuge with his wife, 
and begged her to stand by him ; but she made 
the matter worse, by saying^, * I think, my dear, we 
may as well stay ; for we have left such orders at 
home, that all will go well, though we should not 
return to night.' There was then a general ex- . 
pression of joy, as the curate, who saw himself 
overcome, gave up his great-coat to the little folks. 
Having gained possession of the coat, they ran 
away joyfully with their prize, and locked it up 
in a closet. 



CHAPTER XL 

H E children soon left the room, 
and ran into the yard to amuse 
themselves with sliding. They 
had two little sledges, with 
which they were allowed to play 
as long as the yard was covered 
with snow. The wind whiatfedL 
rou^^Uj in the morning, but the weaOnex ^oox^ \sfc- 
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came more mild, and the children had so much 
exercise in drawing the sledges, that they did not 
feel the cold. They were perfectly happy, and 
played till the day began to close, when it was re- 
solved to return to the company. As they were 
' leaving the yard, Charles saw the covered wagon 
which had hrought the curate and his family, and 
fi^ot into it, hegging his little playmates to follow 
him. They did not require many entreaties, and 
were soon seated ; and then Charles made a mo- 
tion, as if he were driving the horse : ' Jehu, jehu V 
cried he, * I think we will soon arrive at George's 
house ;' but, as there was no horse to receive en- 
couragement from Charles, the wagon did not move 
an inch from the place ; and the whole party, 
bursting into a laugh, dismountedf 

Their little driver followed them, saying as he 
went, * could 1 only have a ride in such a wagon ! 
dear me, how pleasant it would be !' 

* Do you really wish it V said Greorge. * If you 
do, I will run directly to my father, and beg him to 
let the horse be tackled. The wagon is here ready, 
and the horse standing idle ; in winter he has little 
work to do ; and it is said horses grow restive if 
they stand long in the stable ; so it cannot do much 
harm to the horse if we trot about for half an 
hour.' Without waiting for an answer, George 
ran into the parlor, followed by the little folks, and 
they all surrounded the curate. 

George whispered their wishes into his ear, and 
they all seconded his petition either by looks or 
words. The curate shook his head, and said, * I 1 
know not whether Mr. Jones will be pleased, and I 
cannot give you my permission without his consent. 
The children all fixed their eyes upon Mr. Jones, 
and when he sa\v,\)^' xWu ^^^ikling, that they 
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wished to ask something of him, he came and in- 
qaired good-humoredly, what they were consulting 
about ? The curate told him, and Mr. Jones, who 
ever reluctantly refused to satisfy the wishes of his 
children, looking up at the sky, said, * The sky is 
clear, and the weather is' mild, therefore I have no 
objection to the party ; hut we cannot allow them 
to go alone, lest some accident should happen 
through their thoughtlessness. It is necessary that 
some person of experience should accompany them. 
And I am afraid, my dear sir, that this little jaunt 
might weary you, as you are not quite recovered 
from the fatigue of your journey.* 

The curate assured him, that he would willingly 
take part in their pleasure ; for his journey had 
fatigued him so little, that he had designed to re- 
turn in the evening. 

The two ladies were asked to accompany them, 
which was particularly agreeable to Mrs. Jones, as 
she had not been out of the house for above a week, 
and wished a little exercise in the open air. 

Mr. Jones ordered his own horse to be harnessed 
with the curate's, that they might not overwork the 
horse in taking their own pleasure ; and the children 
danced and leaped for joy. Whilst the horses were 
harnessing, the party drank tea, and then seated 
themselves in the wagon, all so warmly wrapped 
up, that they had nothing to fear from tne cold. 

They drove to the Downs, which commanded a 
fine prospect on every side ; and the icicles, which 
hung on the rocks and trees* in fantastic clusters, 
tended greatly to amuse them. The road was beat- 
en, and so soft, that the wagon rolled along without 
the company feeling any inconvenience from the 
motion ; the weather was mild, the air still, and the 
whole heavens serene and be8paTig\e^ ''wVJsv ^\»:t^. 
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Mary was particularly pleased with the sight ; 
and said to her brother, ' Look at all those little 
lights, how they twinkle !* 

' They are not,' answered Charles, * little lights, 
but great bodies ; the smallest of which is larger 
than our earth.' 

Mary burst out a-laughing, and said, * Only 
think, father, Charles wants to make me believe 
that those little specks of light above us, in the sky, 
are larger than the earth.' 

* Charles is rig&t,' replied her father, * they are 
certainly glol3!^Iar bodies, and the most part of them 
are larger than our earth.' 

' But how do you know that,ii&therr asked Mary. 

* I know it because we can see them, notwithstand- 
ing their great distance from us. Do you not i9* 
member how little the steeples of our city appealed 
when we were at a distance from them ? it is the 
same with the stars ; they seem little to us because 
we are far from them. If they were no larger 
than a flambeau, they would be as invisible to us 
as the little balls on the tops of the steeples when 
we were at a distance from them.' 

' But is not this very wonderful ?' continued 
Mary. * The stars are placed so high that it is 
impossible for any one to reach them.' 

* Indeed it is impossible," said Mr. Jones ; ' and 
this is a striking proof that there must be a Being 
whose power extends to the stars as well as to crur 
earth . I will name this Being to you ; and , children, 
hear it with reverence ! He is called God !' At 
these words, Mr. Jones folded his hands, the curate 
did the same, and the children followed their exam- 
ple. A profound silence ensued for above a minute, 
which the curate broke by saying, • There is always 
an awful and sublime fee\ai^ Nsl tk^ xoLvad when I 
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on this subject. We mast be blind, if, in what 
we see above, below, and around us, we do not dis- 
coTOT God. No mill nor watch can move of itself ; 
its motion is produced and regulated by human in- 
genuity. Neidier can this great world move on 
withoatGod, who makes everything go on more reg- 
ulariy than die best-going watch ; the sun, moon, 
and stars keep their stated courses, and all the fruits 
of the earth spring up in due season. I can tell you 
in what part of the firmament the sun will be tomor- 
row morning at eight o'clock, as exactly as I can now 
point out to you where the hands of my watch will 
point at that hour. This beautiful star, which we 
call Venus, rises and sets as regularly as the sun ; 
and at this season is called the evening star. But, to 
put the matter beyond dispute, I how point out to 
you the very place in the sky where the moon will 
immediately appear. Look to where I point with 
my finger, and it will soon be visible.' 

He had scarcely done speaking, when the moon 
aroee, and they all clapped their hands, and cried, 
* Ok ! the beautiful moon !' 

* How little are we when compared with God !' 
continued he. * I sometimes think with wonder, on 
fdiat I possess, as I walk in the garden. If I had a 
whole village, men would reckon me very rich ; if a 
large estate, I should be called a great lord ; and 
would still be considered greater if I were a prince, 
a king, or an emperor ; but, if I had a thousand 
kingdoms^or the whole earth, what a small portion 
I should have of the whole universe ! — not more 
than a point in comparison with even the least of 
those little stars above us. For, to the inhabitants 
of diose seemingly little stars, our earth, with all its 
mountains, cities, and steeples, cannot appear 
larger than one of the smallest of ihem.* 
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' Are there really people in the stars V asked 
Mary, full of astonishment. 

* How can we doubt it V answered the curate » 
* for do you not see, my dear children, that every 
thing on earth is filled with living creatures ? Diff 
into the earth, and all is alive ; climb a tree, and 
you will find various insects ; cut a hollow tree in 
two, and in it you will see a little city, in which 
there is a multitude of inhabitants ; even millions 
of insects live in a single cheese ! Now, if God 
thus fills every little corner of the earth, do yon 
think that he would leave those great globes unin- 
habited ? Would he have gathered together all the 
living creatures upon such a small point as our 
earth ? The stars which we see are only a small part 
of the universe. Look at that broad white strip 
which crosses the sky, it is all composed of stars, 
which men see through great telescopes ; and who 
knows how many thousands are still above them ? 
God has made ail these, and they belong to him. 
God, how great art thou !* * O God, how great 
art thou !' repeated Mr. Jones, and the whole 
company, full of admiration, remained silent. 

* Have you ever seen God V asked Mary. 

' No, nor can any one see him,' replied the curate* 

* I cannot understand how God can be here, if we 
do not see him,' said Mary. ' I see you and my 
father, George, and all the rest of us, and I see the 
houses too, then why do I not see God ?'. The curate 
would have explained the matter to her,.butasud* 
den gust of wind carried away his hat. 

The wagon was stopped, and the curate alighted; 
but he was obliged to run a good while before ho 
caught his hat, which the wind rolled before him. 

When he had recovered his hat, the curate came 
^ back to the wagoHf andL^aiXet \s^\\kk!^ in« he said to 
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Mary, * Do you kno^ what took off my hat, and 
made it roll so far V ' O yes, I know very well,' 
replied she ; * it was the wind.' ' Have you ever 
seen the wind ?' Mary assured him that she never 
had. * You perceive then, my dear girl, that there 
are things which no one has ever seen, and which 
still can produce effects. It is the same with God, 
no one sees him, and yet he works everywhere.' 

During this conversation, the time they had al- 
lowed for the little jaunt was nearly expired, and 
the party turned towards the house. 

The children were so much interested hy what 
the curate had said of God, that they were no 
sooner arrived at home, than they hegged him and 
Mr. Jones to tell them something more of their 
Creator. Mr. Jones went to an adjacent room, and 
faroaght a fine magnet with him. ' Pay attention, 
my children,' said he, * and I will show you some- 
thmg very remarkahle.' He first laid a needle and 
then a knife upon the table ; the magnet raised 
them both, and they stuck fast to it. Afterwards 
he laid a bar of iron under it, to which a ring was 
fiEistened ; it acted in the same way, hanging to this 
wonderful stone, and so firmly adhering to it, that 
a considerable weight suspended to the ring could 
not separate them. 

What has raised the iron V asked Henry. 

• There is something invisible,' replied Mr. Jones, 
' in the magnet, which attracts iron. There are 
many things which we cannot see, the efiects of 
which we still feel. Approach the oven, and you 
will feel it warm ; go into the fresh air, and you 
will feel it cold. You must have observed, that 
cold freezes water, and that, when you carry ice 
into a room, warmth dissolves it again ; yet you 
ha^e never seen the heat nor cold m \\i^«Si ^x^lOcl 
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do ail this. So it is with God ; wbtterer we Mtt 
ooieyea, we see his works, but be is iariaibletont' 
During these inatrncdve conTerBationa, the erci- 
ing passed away, and ^e time of rest approachMi ; 
but the children were so impieiaed with what thfr 
had heard of God, that they eameatly entnotst 
tbeii parents to continue die snbject next day. 



(BAPTEE ax 




SCARCELY were the compMj 
assembled at brenlcfott Hu 
following' morning, when thf 
children requested to hea 
something more of God; and 
the curate, at the desire of 
Mr. Jonea, addressing then, 
said, ■ My deardsildTen^ret 
may easily beliere tint God, 
^mrf who made those great giolW 
' 1 the heaTens, and all that 
we see on earth, eonid easSf 
injure ns.or in a moment kill us ; bnt, inatead of d»- 
ing us injury, he only employs hia power to give joy 
and pleasure to the living creatures whom he has 
created. All the pleasure that yoo have enjoyed in 
life, and still may enjoy, comes from the same OaJ 
who made the stars ; for he has produced all dwt 
gives you pleasure. This chocolate for ezempl»— ' 
' 1 beg your pardon, sir,' interrupted Mary, 'bot 
our cook made it.' ' So it aj^ars t« you, 'contin* 
ed be ; ' hut, in fact, all comes from God. Tb( 
c«coa and thesug&i-caoe,(]t WnAAv^itfttjMQolatail, 
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, he caused to grow ; and he produced the 

from which these plants spranij ; he wanned 

with his sun, and moistened them with his 

The water, which is necessary to mix with 

ingredients, he supplies from a source that 

' fails ; and the cook could not have made 

»Iate, if God had not provided her with the 

s and given her understanding. It is the 

with all that we see ; God has made all ; 

.11 he has made would be lost on us, if he had 

)rn^ed us so that we can enjoy pleasure. 

!ary, hold out your hand, and I will drop a little 

•late into it. Has it not a pleasant taste V 

on joke me, sir,' said Mary; * I taste nothing.* 

then gave her half a cupfuU, and desired her 

!nk it. She did so ; and assured him, that 

ndeed she tasted it. * You see, children, how 

God is,' continued he ; * for, had he given to 

)ngue and palate the same kind of skin which 

s our hands, we should not feel the taste of any 

, nor receive greater pleasure from eating 

roast mutton, than from chewing straw. On 

3ntrary, had he made our hands in such a 

ler that we could taste through them, how un- 

)rtable would it make us ! for, every moment, 

ust take hold of things that have a disagreea* 

LSte, which would cause constant loathing and 

St ! If we only took a walnut out of its 

I covering, how much bitterness must we 

before we come to the sweet nut !* 

took a little almanack out of his pocket, and 

ed the children some pictures which they 

;d with pleasure. He then desired them to 

their eyes, and he held a picture before them, 

ley saw nothing. * God could,' continued he . 

20 
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* easily have formed our eyes like our eyelids ; bat 
how miserable should we then have been ! We 
should have seen no beautiful colors, no rays of the 
sun, no stars in the sky, and our whole life long 
would have been as dark as night. Shut your eyes 
once more, and you will find it true. Is not all 
obscure and black before you ? Thus would yon 
have been obliged to grope about all your life, if 
God had not, in such an ingenious manner, formed 
your eyes. But come hither, Henry, and look in 
my eyes. What do you see ?' * Myself,* answered 
Henry ; ' I see two little Henries, which appear as 
like me, as one egg is to another.' 

* And 1 see in yours,* said the curate, * two little 
curates. Our eyes are like small looking-glasses, 
in which every object is reflected that passes im- 
mediately before us. In this way we perceive every 
thing which God has produced in the world, the 
mountains, the woods, the flowers, the birds, the 
animals, the stars in the heavens, and our dear 
friends. Have you all understood me V The chil- 
dren assured him that they had. * Now, George, 
stop your ears with your fingers. We see tne 
mountains, the woods, the flowers, the birds, the 
animals, the stars in the heavens, and our dear 
friends,' and, motioning him to open his ears again, 
continued, * Did you hear what 1 said ?' * Not one 
word, dear father,' answered George. *0f how 
much pleasure,' rejoined the curate, • should we be 
deprived, if God had not given us ears ! We 
could neither hear the instructive conversations of 
our friends, nor the sweet sounds of mi»ic ! And 
of what use would be the melodious voice of the 
nightingale to us, if we did not hear it ? 

* What an agreeable odor has the rose, the car- 
nation, the auricula, aiiA.\\v^\i'^%K:YDScL\ ^^«lltheie 
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pleasures we owe to that wisdom which has formed 
our nose different from our eyes, hands, and mouth, 
and in such a manner, that we can feel the exhala- 
tions of things through it, for our eyes, ears, mouth, 
and nose, are just so many doors through which 
pleasure enters into our souls.' * But, oh ! how 
much pain too, my dear sir,' said Charles ; ' what 
dreadful pain I suffered in my teeth when my parents 
and sister were with you ! Does pain also come 
from God V ' Undoubtedly,' answered the curate ; 
* pain also comes from God, who has formed us, and 
made our nature such, that we can feel both agree* 
able and disagreeable sensations. When he sends 
rain, it is that he may procure us more pleasure. 
Your father has informed me, that your toothache 
made you acquainted with an honest Jew, who 
freed you from the pain ; and, on that account, your 
father adranced a considerable sum to the Jew, 
that enabled him to begin a business, by which he 
maintains his fiimily in a decent, honest manner. 
When you see this Jew, what do you think ?' 

* I always feel sincere joy,' replied Charles. 

* And for this joy,' said the curate, * you have to 
thank your toothache. If you had not had the 
toothache, the Jew could not have cured you, and 
your father would not have been interested about 
him, nor lent him the money, which has been of so 
much use to him. Your pain is now over, but the 
Jew's happiness will afford you pleasure for a long 
time ; and you have learned, by experience, that 
pain som^imes leads to happiness. Do you still 
recollect tne appearance of the Jew who relieved 
you from your pain ?' 

' O yes/ answered Charles, * yex^ 7?e\\ \ V^\s».^ 
I lai}g^ nose, a grey beard, a trowa co%X>«>.Xk\^^«^ 



I 
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Strange way of speaking. It seems now as if I 
saw him before me, and heard him speaking/ 

< Observe from this/ said the curate, ' that Ckxl 
has so made us, that we can represent to ourselres 
past and absent things, and relish our amusements 
over again with pleasure. By this faculty we can 
bring an absent friend to our minds, remember the 
good we have done, the pleasures we have enjoyed, 
and thus procure to ourselves many agreeable hours. 
Have you never read a book that amused yon I' 

* Yes, many,* said Charles, ' and last week I 
read Berquin's Children's Friend ; it is a charm- 
ing book, it quite delighted me.' 

' But,' continued the curate, ' if you were to pat 
that book before a dog or a cat, they would not un- 
derstand one word of it, and therefore could receive 
no amusement from it. Now if God had not given 
man reason, only think of how many pleasures he 
would be deprived ! he could neither read a book, 
write a letter, nor reflect how he cquld better his 
situation ! and then no houses would be built, and 
you would be obliged to live in holes and caverns 
like animals. Does it not appear that God must 
love men, when he has formed them in such a 
manner that they can enjoy so much pleasure ?' 

* But,' said George, * does not God love the poor 
animals, whom he has created not to enjoy so 
much pleasure as men ?' 

* God has so formed every animal,' returned his 
father, * that the greater part of its life is passed con- 
tentedly, and its pleasures far exceed its pains. If 
animals are deprived of many of the enjoyments 
that God has granted to man, recollect that man is 
the most perfect work with which we are acquainted, 
and has the most duties to fulfil. On the contrary, 
animals are often gihed.^\\}cw>^\ii^^Vv^^^^s 
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with indifference. Life is a bleasing to them, 
ase it i$ a gift from God, who, when he called 
creature into existence, designed to eommuni- 
to it some degree of happiness ; and, when it 
rs pain, it is in order that it may enjoys more 
mre. Look at Charles's dog, ^ncho, who is 
»ing yonder : God has particularly destined for 
nourishment the hones which man cannot eat ; 
in suck the marrow out of them, gnaw the 
le, and live on what we can neither eat nor 
h. The poor dog would he in a dreadful state 
had a hoof like a horse, and weak teeth like a 
p ; hut his Creator knew of all that he would 
to procure his food. I have something in my 
I ; come, George, and try if you can guess, l^ 
ling of it, what it contains. So you cannot ! 
' I will hold my hand to Sancho. See how he 
it, and wags his tail ; he will soon bark, as he 
7s I have something in myfist for him to eat, 
ere, Sancho, take it, for you have guessed 
^, it is a crust of bread. Vou see from this^ 
God has given a finer sense of smelling to the 
than to man ; by which sense he seeks and 
ivers all the nourishment which is fit for him. 
jrve his paws — how supple they are, and provi" 
with such excellent nails, that he can hold fast 
bone he wishes to gnaw ; but he could not do 
if his feet were formed like those of a sheep or 
at ; and his teeth, see how firm and spiky they 

with them he gnaws the hardest bones, and 
s out the marrow. God has taken the same 
of all animals, as of the dog — he has given to 
1 all that is required to procure food and pleas- 

If Mrs. Jones has a fowl, or a fish, intended for 
er, and will allow me to examine it, I will let 
see that God has tenderly fotmed evecL ^^\« 
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Mrs. Jones, smiling, left the room ; but soon 
returned, bringing a pike and a wild goose, which 
the cook had just killed and drawn. 

'Here will be something to see,' said the curate, 
* therefore, children, pay attention ! This goose 
found its pleasure in the water, and is so formed, 
that it can live as well in the water, as a man can 
on land. See what large feet it has, quite unlike 
those of a turkey ; but these kind of feet are neces* 
sary, that it may advance in the water. If it had 
not such feet, it would swim with difficulty, and its 
feathers are so thick and close together, that the wa- 
ter rolls oflf without wetting them. With the assist- 
ance of this warm fur, the animal can live continu- 
ally in the water, without sustaining the least injury 
from the cold element ; and, should its food fail in 
the pond it usually frequents, it can with great facil- 
ity make its way to another. If it walked on the 
earth from pond to pond, it would be hurt, or carri' 
ed away by its enemies ; but this inconvenience 
has been foreseen and provided for. What it wants 
in swiftness of foot has been made up by those long 
and strong wings. With these it can raise itself 
high in the air, and can move itself from one place 
to another far quicker than I can in my pleasure- 
wagon. Let us now examine its eyes, they aie 
undoubtedly quite dififerent from ours. Ol^erve 
that tender little skin, which this animal can draw 
over its eye, and yet see very well through it. 
This skin indeed must be extremely useful when it 
plunges its head into the water, for it guards the 
eye in such a manner that no water can penetrate to 
it, and yet does not prevent it from discerning its 
food at the bottom. The bill also deserves atten- 
tion ; it is armed with teeth to crush its prey. 
*' Now let us cousidex X\i^ ^iNsa. YxV^aa neither feet 
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^ngs ; but these are not necessary ; it lives 
in the water ; yet it has been formed by its 
tor with the same art and wisdom as other ani- 
. Feel of this armor which covers its body ; it 
I composed of scales, which lie so closely one 

the other, that not a drop of water can come 
jgh them. You have certainly seen a ship, or 
, and remarked the rudder, which the pilot turns 
rect its course. Our pike has likewise this 
er — it is his tail, in which there is great 
igth ; when he strikes the water with it he can 
3 himself where he wishes ; yes, he can, by the 
of it, so strongly impel himself forward, that 
lides through the water like a dart. And it 
: be so, for he would not live comfortably, be- 
e the little fish are destined for his support, and 
could he catch them, if he had not been made 
trim quicker than they ? But let us examine 
»ther parts of his body. As the pike was made 
^e by hunting small fish, he requires weapons 
ble for his depredations, and they are here in 
oaw : see those fine spiky teeth, which are so 
y set ; when he chases a fish, he darts upon 
)en-mouthed — snaps it — and, alas ! the poor 
that comes into his teeth has small chance of 
ping. You may ask, indeed, with surprise, 
God has abandoned this little fish to the vora^ 
I pike ? but consider, if God would give life to 
$at number of animals, it could not be other- 
; some must support others. We hunt the 
and the partridge, and find them very good ; 
then should it seem unreasonable to us if the 

chases the little fish, as they are his only 
Ts of subsistence ? Some time or other those 
lals must die, and, when the pike crushes them 

his teeth^ it is done in the twiDik\ii\(o\ vel v|^^ 
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on the contrary, they might ha^e endured much 
more if they had died of old age. 1 shall only say 
a few more words of the pike ; he is not entirely 
without feet. These strong fins serve instead of 
them, and must he quite useful to him when he 
awims through the water, or glides to the bottom, 
which he often does. It is the same with all other 
animals. If you could bring me a thousand different 
kinds, or the smallest worm, t could show you in 
each of them how God has provided it with the or- 
gans, or instruments, nesessary for its obtaining all 
the nourishment and enjoyment necessary for it.' 

' O Grod, how great art thou !' cried Charles, quite 
affected. * Yes, indeed,' added Mr. Jones, * we have 
cause to say, O God, how great art thou ! When I 
consider the works of God, and mark his providential 
care in supplying the wants of all creatures, I can- 
not help adoring him as their beneficent Father, 
dispensing happiness to them all. Thro' the whole 
world has he diffused pleasure ; in every little plant, 
in every drop of water, does it lurk ; and he has so 
formed every living creature, that it can draw, from 
this common source, its portion of pleasure.' 



\ 



CHAPTER XLIL 

H I L £ Mr. Jones was speak- 
ing, the curate slipped out 
of the room. In about a 
quarter of an hour he re- 
turned, and told the com- 
pany something, which was 
not very agreeable to them. 
The horse,* said ^le^ ^ *\^ \aLQ\^^%:syi waits Sot ns. 
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X2kildien,we must now immediately take leave.' — 
Then ti^y all began, as tbey did the evening befofe, 
te expostulate, complain, and enireat. But, after the 
jduate represented to Mr. Jones that the necessary 
duties of his profession now obliged him to return 
home, he aaid, * I ckre not detain a man who has 
important business at home.' Charles and Mary 
had hitherto refused to give up the curate's great*' 
coat, which they had locked up ; but, as soon as 
their father desired them, they Drought it. Nearly 
a quarter of an hour was spent in taking leave, kiss- 
ing and thanking each other. The guests, after re- 
eeiving an assurance from Mr. Jones and his family 
that they would soon come and see them, stepped 
into the wagon, and drove ofif to their own village. 

After dinner, Mr. Jones returned to his business,, 
and encouraged his family to do the same. During^ 
January, and part of February, their employments 
went on in a regular manner, without any thing re*- 
markable happening. About the middle of Feb- 
ruary a circumstance occurred which at first made- 
diem all very uneasy. 

One day, as Mr. Jones was sitting in the midst of 
his family, amusing himself with them, Mrs. Sand^ 
ford entered the room ; her eyes red vnth weeping,, 
and, after a short salutation, the bitterest compkints 
burst from her. " Mrs. Jones,' said she ; ' ah, dear 
Mrs. Jones, pity me ! If you do not take my part,, 
if you do not assist me, I know not where 1 shall 
find refuge.' They offered her a chair, and asked 
her what had distressed her. She seated herself, 
and said, * You shall hear how a poor widow ie 
treated. I had earned as much bv my daughters* 
and my own hard labor as to be able to lay uj one 
hundred doUurs ; this sum I did not wiirii to toflck 
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while I could work, that I might have somethiiuf 
when I became old or sick ; or when m^ dearchlf 
dren should have any unforeseen occasion for it 
Mr. Skinpenny, who had an apartment in the house 
where I lodge, heard of it, by what means I know 
not ; but about six months since he came into my 
room, and asked whether I would lend him a hun- 
dred dollars, saying, that he should lose a great ad- 
vantage in trade, if he had not that sum to com- 
plete a payment ; he added, that he would give me 
a note for it ; and, at the end of a quarter of a 

rear, would pay me the money with many thanks, 
had not the least suspicion of beingf defrauded by 
:a man who had more guineas than Ihad pence. I 
gave him the money, and he gfave me a note, certi- 
fying that he had received a hundred dollars from 
me ; and I put this note in my bureau, and thought 
my money in good hands. After the expiration of 
the three months, I wished for my money, but Mr. 
Skinpenny did not appear to think of paying me. 
At last I reminded him of the affair. ' Woman !' 
replied he hastily, * do you dream, or are you mad ? 
What, I borrow a hundred dollars of you ! not a 
hundred cents have I seen of your's.' * Certainly 
you are joking with me,' I replied ; • you have so 
much business in your head, that probably you 
have forgotten this trifle ; but I will show you your 
note.* *Yes,* said he, *when I see that I will 
readily believe it.' I ran up to my room, opened my 
bureau, but no note could I see. I searched 
through every part of it, and every comer of the 
room ; but no note could I find. What could a 
poor woman do ? I went to a relation of my de- 
ceased husband, who is an attorney, and told him 
^9f my distress. He advised me to bring the affiiir 
k&lto a court of justice, of[ei«^ \x) \».Va m^- cause in 
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1, and added that he would certainly make Mr. 
ipenny pay me. But this business has been 
g on for some time, without my being able to 
m how it will end, and has already drawn from 
ill the little money I had left. To-morrow it is 
3 determined ; and Mr. Skinpenny will swear 
I did not lend him the money. Think of this 
, who will come before the court, snd venture 
y, that he will renouuce the blessinj? of God ; 
that he wishes he may punish him if he receiv- 
le gold from me, when he knows very well 
he did ! What a wicked man ! my blood runs 
when I think of such guilt. If he swear, I shall 
>nly lose my money, and have to pay the costs 
he suit, but be reckoned a cheat by those who 
lot thoroughly acquainted with my character, 
poor widow, have no witness of my innocence, 
bhat God who knows all !' 
r. and Mrs. Jones sincerely pitied her. * It is,' 
Mr. Jones, * a disagreeable business ; I know 
vhat advice to give you ; if the man swears, the 
ey is lost ; but do not let your courage sink, my 
madam. The all-seeing God is indeed, as you 
your witness ; He knows that you lent the 
ey, and that you received a note from the miser ; 
He will certainly one day bring your innocence 
rhV * This,' said Mrs. Sandford, * is my only 
fort ; if I had not this consolation left me, 1 
lid die under a weight of sorrows.' 
^hije she was speaking, some one knocked vio- 
y at the door, and entered before they could 
ts who she was. It was a girl, who had run 
elf quite out of breath. ' Is Mrs. Sandford here V 
d she ; and, perceiving her, she said, ' Is it true 
you have a law-suit with Mr. Skinpenny, and 
he intends to swear to-morrow xbaX bft xiRi^^t 



I 
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received an^^ ifioMy from yoiJi ? Be easy, ikAogB 
will not go so smoothly ; h^ve, herd is his note ; — 
he has toite it, to be sure ; bat it may stiU be i^efeuL 
Tou will prolSwbly wish to know ho# I gdt it; I 
will soon teH you. 

* You may remcember that I lived some time ng6 
as a servant in the house where you lodge. Ofte 
day, when you went out #ith your daariiters, I wu 
putting some thilns^ to rights in a Htm closet oi^ 
the same floor with yotrr apartment ; Mr. Skinpen- 
ny came softly up stairs, opened your door, said 
went to your burefeiv, wi^ a key in his hand. I 
was astoifrished to see him ^rnter — 1k> think that a 
man, who I knew to be to rich, shdniM turn thief! 
and waited, ^here I stood, till he came ont. He 
did not make me Wait lolij^ ; he s6on oaime out, and 
shut the door vety caYefi^hy after him. This made 
me very curious to knot^ what he had been doing 
in your room ; and as soon as he kstd returned into 
his own, I crept softly down 9taiitt, peeped tfaroogh 
the keyhole, and saw him take a paper from his 
pocket, and, after tearing it, throw it into a ckxMft 
amongst other Waste piaper, which he g€r&erally 
burnt in the evening when he had a lamip. Now, 
thought I, I httve seen enough. At night, when I 
made his bed, and lit his lamp, I busied myself for 
some time about the room, and, wheti he tufned 
his back for a moment, I snatched up the paper, 
and was much shocked, when I saw that the man 
had been so wicked as to steal a note which he had 
given as an acknowledgment of a debt. I wished 
to tell you of it immediately; but, ycfa know, when 
one has one's bread to get, it is necessary to be 
clareful. I was afraid my mistress might turn me 
HWay for disobliging her lodger, and I did not know 
iiliat steps he might take \ANrM^L\i\%^«ci^^|Qance on 
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mis, «o I TetolTed to lock it up safdy in my trunk. 
•^J wms 80on after sent for to visit my poor sick 
mother, and quite forgot the affair, till I heard this 
morning of your law-suit I then ran quickly to 
my trunk, found the note where I had left it, and 
was as glad as if I had found twenty dollars. Here, 
take it, and hold it to-morrow under the old cheat's 
eyes. I will he in court myself, and declare all I 
Imow of the matter.* 

It may he easily conceived how Mrs. Sandford 
was affected, when she saw herself suddenly deliv- 
ered from all her trouhles hy the honesty of this 
girl. Agitated, she raised her hands to heaven, and 
said, ' O GodfWho knowest all things, how wonder- 
folly hast thou provided means to hring my inno- 
cence and this man's wickedness to light !' 

* O God,who knowest all things,' added Mr. Jones, 
* thou art witness to all our actions ! happy would 
it be for us, if we always thought of thy divine 
mesence, and constantly did justice ! so wouldst 
Thou one day make our honesty appear, either in 
this world or in a better !' He afterwards praised 
the girl's honesty, and encouraged her to relate, firm- 
ly, in the court, what she had seen ; and then went 
■with her himself to the counsellor, and told him of 
the discovery which had been made by her means. 

The lawyer, like a humane man, testified his joy 
at this intelligence, and promised that the innocent 
Mrs. Sandford should have ample justice done her 
on the following day. 

At the hour appointed, Mrs. Sandford was ready, 
with a cheerful face ; and Mr. Jones also went into 
court to see what turn this affair would take. Mr. 
Skinpenny appeared with a confused countenance, 
and the judge asked him if he still persisted to deny 
that he had borrowed any money oCMt^.^^\\^^^\^'\ 
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' Tes/ was his answer. * I did not want money ; 
and, if I had, I certainly should not have thought 
of applying to such a poor woman.' 

The judge then asked him if he would take his 
oath ? ' Yes,' answered he, with a tremhling voice. 

The counsellor then showed him his note. He 
started hack at the sight, as if he had heen struck 
with lightning ; recollecting himself however im- 
mediately, he said it was a forgery, and he would 
swear he had never written it.' But when the maid 
was called, and examined before him, and told in 
what manner he got possession of the note, and how 
it was recovered, he could no longer deny it. 

The judge then addressed the jury, who, without 
going out of court found him guilty, and he was con- 
demned to pay the money, damages, and costs, to 
the amount of two hundred dollars. Mr. Skinpenuy 
would have preferred a prison to parting with so 
much money ; but at last he paid it, as if he were 
parting with so much of his heart's blood. 

It is easy to conceive what anguish it must have 
cost him, who groaned when he was obliged to part 
with a cent. All those who were in court sincerely 
rejoiced that God had brought to light what had 
been so cunningly concealed. A^rwards Mrs. 
Sand ford gave ten dollars to the girl, as a reward 
for her honesty, which she had some difficulty in 
persuading her to accept. 



CHAPTER XLm. 

HEN Mr. Jones returned home, he 
W& found a poor woman who had already 
waited for him above half an hour. She most 
earnestly entreated him to interest himself 
about old Maxt\tv,otveol\v\^^^'a:^^Ts.,\i^cause 
his son had treated Vim \t^>MXitys^l^ yvxvW^N. 
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him to starve in a garret. * What ! a son leave a 
fiither to die with hun^r V said Mr. Jones, quite 
shocked ; and immediately followed the woman, 
who conducted him to the poor man. 

After having ascended three pair of stairs, he 
found him in the most wretched state. Old age had 
rendered him so infirm that he was unable to get out 
of bed ; and this bed scarcely deserved the name of 
bed, for it only consisted oi rags and a few old 
cushions, with no more than a handful or two of 
feathers in them. * Wbat ! do you come yourself ? ' 
cried the wretched grey-headed man, as soon as he 
discovered him. 'Ah ! will you help me ? You see 
how cruelly my graceless son has treated me ! I 

gave him my house, with only this condition, that 
e should maintain me till my death ; but, no soon- 
er had he the house secure, than he used me like a 
dog ; he turned me out of my own room, and only 
allowed me this miserable garret, where I am almost 
frozen with cold. He and his wife every day eat 
good roast or boiled meat, and only send me bread 
and cheese, and a little pot of liquor ; and as if this 
was not enough, I am often obliged to wait till three 
or four o'clock before I can get a morsel, and when 
he does bring it, he gives it me with the most un- 
kind reflections ; he has even said, that he is tired 
of me ; that he could not any longer nurse me, and 
that I had lived long enough, and that it was time 
that I should leave the world. Oh ! Mr. Jones, it is 
hard to hear such things from a child whom I have 
carefully brought up from his infancy, and put in 
a way to earn an honest livelihood !' 

Mr. Jones trembled in every limb when he heard 
this. * I could not have believed that there was 
such a hard-hearted monster in the world,' said he, 
^as to abandon a father, who in his childhood v7q.% 
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eaiefiil to nocirisii and educate kim. Dmiim At 
man ta come up kere,' contumed he^Kognbfj to At 
woman who had conducted kirn* 

He came up with a ferocious look, and Mr. Jonti 
atked him, very solemnly, whedier he was not 
afmid lest God should punish him for leaving hit 
fiither, his greatest beneihctor, in want and sorrow? 
* Why,' replied the rude man, ^ I have children to sup- 

rDrt, and I have enough to do to procure them hread; 
know not from whence it is to come, if this old man 
must always be supplied with some dainty ; it it 
impossible indeed for any man to bear with him. 
When be is in our room he finds fault with every 
thing ; sometimes he scolds about this, sometimes 
aibout that. I do not like to have in my house amA 
noise and confasion ; I will be master here.' 

Tbe old man interrupted Thmnas, saying, ' My 
son, what are you talking about ? Do you not know 
that this house is mine ? Have I, your ftither, de- 
served all this of you V ' Well, what right hate 
you to interfere so much ?* answered the hard- 
nearted man, ' you did not use your father m«^ 
better ; for our neighbors have frequently told me 
what an undutiful son you were in your youth. Do 
you still recollect how you gathered the scraps 
irom your table for your poor father, which odier 
people gave to their dogs V 

The grey-headed man trembled with remorse 
when he heard these bitter reproaches, and groaned 
out, * O God ! Thou art just !' 

Mr. Jones then desired this ungrateful son to 
leave the room, and asked the old man, whether the 
accusations his son had brought against him were 
true ? A stream of tears started from his eyes at 
this question. * Ah, wo is me !' answered he, • they 
are too true ! I had also m^ o\^fe\\i^x \w xsv^ house, 
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aiUlt hecauBe he Ux some yeais Ifty IwdHrUileft, «ni 
QimM. no longer «tim luiTthing, I vna weary .<^ suf^ 
poitiDghiro, and indeca ofteon let ludDi sufier waMt ; 
■nd^ oh ! I now remember ^t I sconetimes uasd 
soBM hvnk words, when I s^oke to the old maft, 
my father. Here, upon this wretched bed where I 
Ucy he also laj for three years, tiU he died in ihft 
gzaatest misery. Yes, now I see that my bebanor 
la my po<Nr old lather deserved this punishment.' 

' iJnhappy man !' said Mr. Jones, * how could you 
be so cruel as to abandon your father ? Did you nerp 
er think how much trouble be had with you in your 
iaiancy ? Did you not know then that<^od sees aU, 
aad that he is just ? That he seturos to every man 
what he has merited ? That he rewaiNls the gooil, 
and punishes the wicked ? Could you expect your 
son to become good,when you yourself were wicked? 
See in all this the justice of God ; bear patiently the 
punishment you have deserved — and pray to God 
to ihave mercy ob you ; meanwhile I will endeavor 
to«often your misery as much as I can. fibre is half 
a guinea ; get something to comfort you, and I will 
new go to your son and advise him to act more Vike 
a man ; and, if you show by your patience that yoit 
truly cepent, the just God may soften your punish- 
ment.' So saying, Mr. Jones left the oki man, 
whose tears flowed fast as he begged God to par- 
den him, and went to seek for his son. 

He spoke forcibly to him, and asked whether he did 
not hope to live to be old, and whether he did nott 
fear that his children might treat him, in the days of 
his weakness, as he now treated his old father ? He 
added, that God, who now punished his father's sins, 
would also, in his own time, punish him. Of this 
be ought to be convinced, since no man can escape 
the chastisement d the allowise and yaiatOs^N uiL, 
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growing still warmer, he continaed, that, if he did 
not that very day bring bis old father into a warm 
chamber, and provide him a good bed, nourisbmeD^ 
and attendance, he would take no more notice U 
him, and never give him any more employmeot; 
for if a man was so wicked as to be imgratefal to 
his parents, he should never expect bim to act hon- 
estly towards other men. These words were like a 
load clap of thunder to the bard heart of the son, 
and frigDtened him into a promise, that he would 
behave better to his father in future. 

And now indeed the fate of the miserable wretch 
was softened. Mr, Jones often inquired after hisii 
and always heard that he was no longer suffered 
to want anything necessary to his comfort. 



CHAPTER XLIV. 

, H K weather, towards the end of d» 
month of March, became mild ; 
the influence of the sun begU 
to be felt, and a gentle thstt 
i- melted the snow. Charles and 
Mary saw wi^ much pleasui* 
how the face of the eartn, whieli 
till then had been all whiK, 
began to exhibit nature in iB 
proper colors. They now re- 
joiced that the spring was approaching. They ^ 
gan to consider how they should alter their little 
garden; what they should sow and plant in it; 
and already began to gather their seeds togelhe'i 
which they intended to sow in their little beds. 

But as, during the winter,an unusual quantity of 
snow had fallen, whicb vHq vi&iai.^QQ.ther suddnilj 
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dissolved, it covered all the fields like a sea, and the 
moistened earth could not readily imbibe such an 
unusual deluge of water. Torrents poured from 
all the mountains, swelling the Severn till it over- 
flowed its banks, and spread desolation over the 
whole country. It was a fearful inundation ! 

It may be supposed that Mr. Jones*s family were 
in pain for their beautiful garden, which lay on the 
lanks of this river. Charles and Mary were con- 
tinually peeping out to see to what height the wa- 
ters had risen. When they went to bed, the stream 
seemed to be as high as the banks, but in the morn- 
ing the maid came into the room with the sad news 
that the whole garden was laid under water.^ 

At the same time, complaints were heard from all 
the neighbors of the ravages which this flood had 
made. One man spoke of the bridges, mills, and 
houses, which had been swept away ; of the trees 
that had been torn up by the roots ; and of the men 
who had been drowned. These accounts caused 
great distress in Mr. Jones's family ; he was sorry 
lor his garden, but still more so for the unhappy peo- 
ple, who, by this inundation, had lost all their prop- 
erty. Mary regretted her auriculas, and Charles 
was in pain for his cabbages. Mrs. Jones thought 
of the little summerhouse, which had been built 
only a few years at a little distance from the river, 
and she feared, with reason, that the water had car- 
ried it away. She had scarcely mentioned the 
summerhouse, when Mr. Jones clasped his hands 
with terror, and said, * Where is honest Henry who 
sleeps there ? Our poor Henry ! What has become 
of him ? He must be drowned, or he will die of 
hunger.' They were all shocked, and said, * Poor 
H enry ! How could we so entirely forget him ? 
What must we do ? How skaW we le^cvxa^MsO^ 
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* This instant,' said Mr. Jones to his servants^, < this 
instant run to a waterman, and be^ him, with some 
of his men, to go in a boat to save Henry, and I 
will gladly pay him whateyer he asks.' 

The servant went, hut Mr. Jones was so anxious, 
that he could not remain behind ; he ran himself 
after the servant, and soon, engaged a waterman, by 
the promise of a guinea, to row to the summerhous^ 
Not satisfied with this, he jumped himself into th^ 
boat, and his servant followed him. He took one of 
the oars,~and rowed with all his might, till he saw 
the summerhouse, which indeed was in great dan- 
ger ; it stood in the midst of water, which had filled 
uie chamber ia which Henry slept, and had almost 
reached the little upper room. When they came 
near, they discovered him half put of the window^ 
extending his arms towards thejcn. They redoubled 
their efforts — arrived — ifastened the boat to the 
house, and threw a rope to him, by which he might 
descend. Full of joy, he caught hold of the rope^ 
iastened it to the window, ana slipped down. 

As soon as he came into the boat, he fell upon his 
knees, and cried, ^ O God, thou hast had compassion 
on me ! Thou hast heard my prayer !' He then 
rose and thanked Mr. Jones, and the people who 
were with him, very heartily, for their having ta- 
ken such excellent measures to save his life. 

Mr. Jones then asked him how he felt when he 
found himself in such great danger. * At first,' said 
he, * I thought I should die with terror. Last night 
I lay quietly down to rest ; but scarcely had it struck 
twelve, when I heard a shaking and a noise in my 
room. I listerfed, and slumbered again ; but, the 
poise still increasing, I was soon broad awake. Un- 

C'Uing to stay longer in bed, I sprung out, and found 
rgelf half \eg deep Va ^w^Afei. \ c^wxvc^x. dft^cribe 
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my alarm. I quic&ty snatched up my clothes, wa- 
ded through the water till I came to the door, and raa 
up stairs to the room where you and Mrs. Joaes 
drink tea in summer. But what anguish did I soon 
endure ! The wind raged against the windows, and 
whistled through the house ; the waters made such 
a tempestuous noise, that I thought the floor would 
give way under me. This morning, about five 
o'clock, the water entered the upper room ; then I 
gave up all my hopes. It appeared certain that I 
should perish. At last I reflected that God could 
deliver me, and, at the same moment, I began to 
pray to him : < Gracious God ! Thou hast already 
preserved me fifty years in this world ; thou hast 
granted me many blessings which I ought to thank 
thee for ; and, I pray thee, do not even now aban- 
don me ; save me, if I can be of any use in the 
world ; but, if it be thy will that I should now yield 
up my life, I most willingly submit. Thou art my 
Father and my friend — do what thou wilt, — it must 
be good if it come from thee.* I cannot express to 
you, sir, how comfortably I felt after this prayer, such 
a pleasant hour I have not had for a great while. I 
feft, through my whole soul, that God was present 
with me, and my fear vanished. I was overwnelmed 
with joy, when I thought that, should my gracious 
God leave me to die, it must be because he foresees 
that death is better for me than life. Afterwards I 
stood upon the chair upon which I had been sitting, 
and said once more, cheerfully, < Tes, gracious God, 
I am at thy dii^osa1-^o with me what fteemeth 
best to thee !' Then I went to the window, looked 
oof, and saw nothing but ivater around me, for no 
living soul could I see. I looked around for s^teut 
tfaiee qtiarters of tm hoiiF«^my thoughts aUU. tw»s&^ 
ieOoi, when Jdisoorered ft boat, aadi «a.ili tbaX \X 
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rowed towards me, it seemed to me as ifamessen' 
ger from God was coming; for I firmly believed, 
dear master, that God sent you to rae.' 

Mi. Jones praised Henry's behavior, and assured 
liimthH,t an ardent prayer was the best means to pro- 
cure us comfort in trouble and courage in danger. 
He added, that, as soon as a man prayed to God, he 
must think of Him, and when he thought that be bad 
Buch a powerful Protector — such a tender Father, he 
would be brought into such a frame of mind as not to 
fear anything. When we resign ourselves entirely 
to God, not presuming to point oat, in the slightest 
way, what He should do with us, but entirely rely 
on Him who made us, so will he at ^ tiXes give 
us what is best for us. ' This I have often expe- 
rienced,' added he, ' and prayer has always com- 
forted me in the deepest anguish.' 

During this conversation, the boat had crossed the 
water. Mr. Jones paid the waterman generously, 
and took Henry with him home. A tumult of joy 
arose in the house when he appeared. He was 
led into a warm bedchamber, and Mrs, Jones ran 
herself to bring him some broth. The servants gave 
him dry clothes, and the children seated themselves 
by him, begging him to relate to them an account of 
the perils he had encountered during the night. 



CHAPTER XllV. 
T the end of two days, the water re- 
turned back into its channel. The 
third day a strong wind blow, 
which dried the earth so quickly, 
that, on the fourth, Mr.Jonestook 
the children into the garden ; but 
tb«ie ikL«7 oiA'j »:« «. isM^atm 
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waste. The water had carried away all the 
beautiful plants on the low ground, and left a 
quantity of stone and sand behind. Some trees 
were torn up by the roots, and many, which were 
nailed to the wall, were broken down. The sum- 
merhouse was much injured, not only by the water, 
but by a part of the oeautiful bridge, which the 
flood had driven against it. Wherever they looked 
they saw marks of destruction. The children began 
to lament and complain of the injury which the 
inundation occasioned. Mr. Jones also looked 
much disturbed, and said, ' See, children, how pow- 
erful is the watery element ! 1 have now, for five 
years, haa this garden cultivated — I have expended 
more than four hundred dollars on it. Many men 
have been employed for months in embellishing it. 
And this bridge, which has been, as you see, wash- 
ed away, cost much money in erecting, and hund- 
reds of men have been employed upon it. All this, in 
less than two days, has been levelled to the ground. 
What has been brought to some degree of perfec- 
tion, by thousands of our neighlSors, in a course of 
years, has been destroyed in one night. And "do 
you know by what means this has been accom- 
plished ? By simple flakes of snow which fell from 
the clouds, and afterwards became water ! What 
God wills to do, he can do. He has not only the 
flakes of snow under his command, but all that the 
universe contains must do his will. With the smal- 
lest things he can produce great effects. What, 
in comparison with man, is a caterpillar ? never- 
theless, when he causes these insects to multiply 
abundantly, he can, by their means, destroy the 
trees of a whole country. What is smaller than a 
drop of blood ? yet, when it does not c\t^\^Ss^<& 
through my body, and becomes cotiupt^Vx c»xl ^o^sa 
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kill me. A single «pai4t of fire, if it fcdl into c 
bustible matter, in a few hoars migkt bum 
whole city into ashes. But all these things 
nnder the direction of God ; for, hy ^ rays ei 
sun, and by the drops of water which fall from 
clouds, he can, in a short time, jproduce suet 
immense quantity of Yecfetables, traits, and gi 
that millions of men and animals are supportei 
them. My dear childten, the God who can dc 
these things is your father and friend, and as ] 
as you act properly, he will neyer emrploy his pc 
but to do you good : — you may live safely ua 
his wing, if you avoid evil.' 

* But, my dear father,' said Mary, *i am IK 
wicked child ; why has the good God permitted 
flood to destroy my auriculas ? and you, who 
such a good fiather, why has he laid your gai 
waste V 

'You believe then that I am a good fieLther,' 
swered Mr. Jones, ' nevertheless I do many lb 
which you do not like. I often prevent you f 
going into company, where you desire to be—! 
ten take from you playthings which give you j 
sure. You do not always know why, yet 
think me a good father. It is the same with G 
he does many things which you do not like, bu 
is as far from designmg to injure you as I am, V8 
I sometimes take away your playthings.' 

* Good morning, Mr. Jones, good morning ! | 
morning, my dear children !' cried a voice sudd< 
to them ; they turned quickly round, and sa: 

Jes, they saw their old friend, the curate, 
one^ caught one hand, and the children the ot 

* Oh,' said the cumte, 'your garden preser 
very melancholy prospect, but mine is still wi 
My poor gafden k €£a\\e ^e^o^t^^^^iK^ ttoiofr 
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up— my wall thrown down — and the whole surface 
covered with sand and stones.' 

* Have your apples also suffered V asked Charles. 

* Undoubtedly,' replied the curate. 

Mr. Jones heartily pitied this good man ; because 
he must far more sensibly feel his loss, since he was 
not rich, and could not easily spare the money lie- 
cessary to rebuild his wall, and clear the rubbish 
oat of his garden. He took him by the hand, and re- 
quested him to walk with him into his room, where 
they could converse more freely about this disaster. 

As soon as they had seated themselves, the curate 
said, * My dear friend, I will in a few words tell 
you why I waited on you at this time ; I want some 
money. If I would not the whole year see my gar- 
den a waste ; if I expect to see it in a condition to 
supply my family with fruit and pot herbs, it is ab- 
solutely necessary that I should have it cleared 
away this week, and the wall rebuilt, else tHe sea- 
son will be past, and I shall not be able either to 
sow or plant in time ; but I have not so much 
money beforehand — I shall want at least twenty 
dollars. Will you lend me that sum V 

* How can you doubt it, dear friend V replied Mr. 
Jones ; * if you want a hundred, you shall have it. 
Per this especially has God given me money, that 
I should be able to help others. But,' continued 
Mr. Jones, * it is rather singular to see you so cheer- 
ful, after having sustained such a loss ; you seem 
as contented as if every thing had gone well.' 

* And why should I be troubled V answered the 
curate. * Do I not know, assuredly, that every mis- 
fortune, Wica which God sees fit to visit us, ought 
to be borne with patience ; and, when I know that 
he is good, can I believe that he meant to do haa 

22 
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any harm by it ? Through my whole life have I 
experienced that he cares for me ; that he turns all 
evil from me, and so directs all the disappointments 
which I have to struggle with, that in the end they 
will he useful to me. When I was a boy, I wished 
to cut a branch from a willow which hung over a 
stream, but I went so carelessly to work that I fell 
into it. The current carried me along^ — I saw the 
bank once asain, and thought it was toe last time 
that I should ever see it. But God rescued me hj 
means of a beggar, who sat on the bank mending 
his tattered clothes. He quickly drew me out of 
the water — out of the jaws of death. 

* In my eighteenth year, I had such severe dis- 
tress, that I was quite weary of my life, and, God 
forgive me for it, 1 almost mistrusted him ! Bat, 
through this affliction, God brought me to himself; 
I turned to him, and learned to pray ; and my 
prayer so calmed my mind,thatl patiently endured 
the anguish till I recovered. How many times 
have I not since thanked God that he let me suffer, 
else I should never have prayed so sincerely, nor 
have known the advantage of prayer ! 

* When I was at the university, I had a burning 
fever, which confined me to my bed during some 
weeks ; but,when I again recovered, I remarked that 
this illness was sent me as a blessing from a graciofli 
God ; for I had always before been sickly, but this 
violent disorder purified my blood, and 1 found 
myself in better health than I had ever enjoyed. 

* When I came back from the university, I found 
in my neighborhood an enemywho slandered me 
behind my back, and even tried to exasperate the 
rector against me, assuring him I was an ignorant, 
disorderly man. These U^a made the rector carefully 
observe all my act\o\vB,«kii^'wV^TLV^lwMA^i6X\^wa 
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a ffood orderly man, he gave me my present curacy. 
Tnus God directed things in such a manner, that 
my enemy's malice was my recommendation. 

' In this curacy I indeed had much care, at first ; 
my little income was insufficient for the expenses 
which I thought necessary ; hut I always hoped 
that God would point out a method for me to get rid 
of these gnawing cares, and I was not deceived. I 
found, in my old farmer, a deliverer, who gave me 
8uch advice as brought me out of my trouble. 

* What I suffered last year with my sick family, 
and how much we all learned from the sick cham- 
ber, you already know. When I have so long 
experienced the goodness of God, and so clearly 
perceive that he turns all my distresses for my 
good, why should I not believe that he will do so 
(till ? I confide in his providence, and have no 
care except how to do his wilL' 



CHAPTER XLY. 

[EY were now called to din- 
ner, and the curate was not 
a little surprised at not find- 
ing Mrs. Jones there. He 
immediately inquired into 
the cause oi her absence, and 
was informed that she had 
caught cold the day before, 
and found herself so unwell 
this morning, that she was obliged to remain in 
bed. The curate was very sorry ; but, during the 
meal, he tried to calm Mr. Jones's feaxa, \i^ «.%«vxt- 
iDg him, that, if he would be composed,\ift vJovaX.^ 
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certainly experience that this sickness would also 
lead to some good, since every dispensation of God 
is good, however bitter it may appear to us. 

Scarcely was the meal ended, when he prepared 
for his departure, and would not suffer himself to be 
detained by Mr. Jones's pressing entreaties. Mr. 
Jones presented him forty dollars ; but he would re- 
ceive only twenty, as he said more was unnecessary. 
In taking leave, he once more expressed a wish that 
this indisposition of his wife might only make Mr. 
Jones better acquainted with the goodness of God. 

Scarcely was he gone, when Mr. Jones flew to his 
wife's bedside. He found her illness worse than he 
had supposed — her pulse beat irregularly, and she 
complained of a pain in her head and a violent 
thirst. If he had not cherished the comfortable re- 
flection, that God afllicts only in mercy, this sight 
would quite have overcome him ; but he recollec- 
ted himself, and thought, * Merciful God! my wife 
is in thy hands ; — what thou hast determined will 
happen ; and whatever thou hast resolved must in 
the end, prove salutary to me.' 

He immediately sent for a physician, who gave 
him very little comfort ; for, on going away, he said, 
* Dear sir, do not regard your wife's illness as a 
slight one — she will require a great deal of care.'' 
On hearing these words, Mr. Jones had to summon 
all his fortitude, for his wife was inexpressibly dear 
to him, and every pang which she endured he felt 
as keenly as if he had been attacked by it himself. 

The following night was a dreadful one ; the 
poor patient did not close her eyes ; she groaned and 
was restless ; and her pangs were sometimes so vio- 
lent, that she grew delirious, and wished to get out 
of bed to go and see Mxs. SgLtvdford. Mr. Jones 
never left hex \)ed8\de, «kiid Vrva^/vow^^ \^q^\ tjrx 
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Boasive accents, to compose her. In the morning 

she was a little better, but felt herself extremely 

weak. The two ensuing nights were passed in the 

lame distressing manner, and the day after she was 

80 euhausted that she could scarcely speak. 

On the fourth day, when the physician visited 
her, she said to him with a trembling voice, * Dear 
sir, I have a request to make to you ; tell me sin- 
cerely, do you believe that I am dying ? — I fear not 
death !' The doctor was silent. * You think my 
life is in danger V said she ; * well, I am prepared. 
Oh my God, thy will be done !' She then made 
signs to the physician to leave her, and that her 
husband and children should draw near. 

They came, with eyes suffused with tears, trying 
to restrain their sobs, and hiding their faces with 
their handkerchiefs. * Weep not, my loves,* said she, 
*and disturb not my last earnest prayer.* Then 
Ae collected all her strength — folded her hands 
together — raised her eyes to Heaven, and prayed 
aloud : * Gracious God ! I thank thee for all the 
goodness which thou hast shown me in this life ; 
for every comfort thou hast granted me ; for all the 
discipline thou hast imposed on me. Now thou 
callest me to thyself, and, confiding in thy love, I 
come to thee ; be gracious to me, oh my God, — be 
* father to those I leave behind me.' 

She was interrupted, for her husband and child- 
ren now wept so loud that her weak voice could 
no longer be heard. But she soon made a fresh 
effort — turned herself to her husband, and said, * I 
thank you, I thank you, dear husband, for all the 
love and fidelity which you have shown me since 
our marriage. God reward thy love ! God bless 
ihee ! Farewell !' 

He fell upon her neck, and almost at\^e^\ietN«\^ 
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kisses and tears ; and the children cried, ' 0, dear 
mother, I hope you are not dying ! Ah, mother, . 
do not die !' She slipped out of her husband's 
arms, and said, ' I shall not die, dear children ! I 
shall only lay aside this body for a more glorious 
state of existence. My spirit is immortal, and goes 
to God, to whom we must all go, and he will re- 
ward his creatures according as they have acted in 
this life ; the wicked he will punish — the good he 
will place in a state of perfect happiness. Be good, 
dear children^-obey your tender father— offend no 
one — be aflfectionate to all men — think at all times 
that God, to whom I, your mother, am now going, 
sees you ; so shall we all soon meet together in a 
better world, and live in eternal felicity. God be 

merciful to me ! Pardon my faults ! I fall 

into thy arms — Oh thou great father of us 

all !' Here she fainted, and sunk motionless on 

her pillow. 

With much difficulty Mr. Jones brought her so 
far to herself, that she again opened her eyes— but 
she could speak no more. Her eyes were fixed on 
her husband and children, and she exerted all her 
strength, still to show them, by signs, how much 
she loved them. Her heart began to beat more 
violently — she had a rattling in her throat — her 
limbs were motionless, and a cold sweat was spread 
over her whole body. In this condition she lay 
two hours — then her spirit departed. 

It is impossible to describe the lamentations 
which her death caused. Her husband and child- 
ren, Mr. Noel and the clerks, men and maids, all 
wept bitterly ; — t\\e YvvxsWw^ Vi^'^^vWd the loss of 
the best of wives, tVve c)da\^x^^ ^^ \ft.\v^^\t^%\. s^ 

mothers, and all the dotne^Ucs ^^t^ \wA \^ ^sb>a. 

grief for the loss of so exceXJiexiX. ^ Ta^s^x^%J^• 
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The following day her corpse was laid in Ae 
coffin in which she was to be buried. Then the 
lamentations grew still louder. As soon as the 
news of Mrs. Jones's death spread over the city, a 
number of poor people to whom she had been a 
benefactor, collected themselves from every comer, 
to see her corpse : — and when they saw her, they 
lamented over her. * My benefactress ! — My more 
than mother ! — My support when I had no one to 
help me ! — Best oi women ! best of women !' echo- 
ed through the whole house. A woman rushed 
through the crowd, and seized her cold hand : * Ood, 
with whom thou art, will reward you for all the 
good you have done to me. Tou brought me up, 
a poor orphan — I could not reward thee ! but He 
will reward thee, because thou hast educated a 
helpless child ! He alone can bless thee as thou 
deservest to be blessed." 

The body was afterwards carried to the grave. 
A great crowd of people followed in the proces- 
sion, whose conversation chiefly turned upon 
the virtues of the deceased. 

When Mr. Jones returned from the funeral, he 
sunk almost lifeless upon the sofa, and his children 
ran mournfully to him. * Dear children,' said he 
to them, * the greatest comfort I had in this w(Nrld 
God has taken from me. Your dear mother He 
has called to himself, to reward her for all the love 
which she has shown us, and to so many poor * 
people. There is nothing now so dear to me in 
the world as yourselves. If you should become 
wicked, I could experience no happiness in this 
world — grief would soon bring ti\^ to xJftfe ^g5».^^ \ 
but, if you are good, obedient, in4.ML«.\.i\o\xa ^-^^vsi^^ 
and strictly adhere to truth, 1 ahaW ftXS^ ^^^ ^wsisk^ 
comfort, even after the loss oi yout lUO'Oftft"^* 



2M ELEMENTS OF MORALITY. 

The children kissed his hands, bathed them 
with their tears, and promised him that they would 
implicitly obey his will. 

They kept their word. They grew up, and Mary 
became as benevolent, sincere, courteous, civil, 
and conscientious as her mother had been ; and 
those, who knew her mother, used to say, * This 
is another Mrs. Jones.' 

Charles became a worthy man, and, by his ac- 
tivity and benevolence, gained the idSection and 
respect of all his friends and acquaintance. 

For a long time Mr. Jones saw in the conduct 
of his children the fruit of the good lessons which 
he and his wife had given them ; and though, in 
the succeeding years, he considerably increased 
his fortune as well as his beneficence, yet he was 
still more and more convinced, that, among all his 
treasures, he found nothing that afforded him so 
much pleasure as the gratitude of his children ; 
and that their good behaviour rewarded him for die 
pains which he had taken in their education. 
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